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CHAPTER  XII. 

SU&VBT   OF  DICKBSINQ   WAFBNTAKS. 

This  wapentake  is  situated  at  the  nortb-eastem  extra-    chap. 

XII 

mity  of  the  riding.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ! 

German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  Harthill  wapentake  and  J^p^^"^^^^^ 
Holdemess^  on  the  west  by  Buckrose  wapentake,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  North  riding.  It  contains  one 
market-town  and  forty-seven  townships,  twenty-seven  of 
irfiich  are  parishes,  occupied  by  sixteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  inhabitants. 
The  following  are  the  parishes : — 


ARGAH, 

BRIDLINGTON, 

BSMFTON, 

BUBTON-AONBS, 

BBSSINOBY, 

BURTON   FLEMING, 

BOTIVTON, 

CARNABT, 
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BOOK  IV 


Bridling- 
ton. 


Ancient 
extent. 


FLAHB0R0X7GH, 

FOLKTON, 

FOSTON  -UPON-THE- WOLDS, 

FOXHOLES, 

OANTON, 

OARTON-UPOK-TRB-WO  LDS, 

HUKHANBY, 

LITTLE  KELK, 

KILHAM, 


LAMGTOFT, 

LOWTHOBPEy 

HUSTON, 

NAFFEBTON, 

REIGHTON, 

BrDBTON, 

RU8T0N  PARTA, 

THWINO, 

WILLS RBT, 


WOLD   KBWTOir. 


Bridlington^  more  frequently  called  Burlington,  is 
a  small  market  and  parish  town,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  in  the  recess  of  a  commodious  and 
beautiful  bay,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  distant 
from  London,  via  Lincoln,  two  hundred  and  eight,  via 
York,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles ;  from  Scar- 
borough^ eighteen  miles;  from  Beverley,  twenty-three 
miles ;  and  from  York,  forty-one  miles. 

No  account  having  been  transmitted  to  posterity, 
either  traditionally  or  otherwise,  of  the  size  or  popu- 
lation of  Bridlington  in  the  Saxon  era,  conjecture 
necessarily  becomes  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  yet  that 
both  have  been  respectable,  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
from  the  extent  of  its  soke  or  jurisdiction,  and  from  its 
church  having  survived  the  indiscriminate  destruction 
made  by  the  Normans;  churches,  when  Christianity  was 
in  its  infancy,  being  by  no  means  common.  At  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  here  were  but  four  burgesses 
paying  rent  for  thirteen  carucates  of  land.  From  this 
period  the  importance  of  the  town  would  gradually 
recover  as  the  lands  were  restored  to  cultivation,  until 
the  erection  of  the  monastery,  after  which  its  increase 
would  be  much  more  rapid.  So  greatly,  indeed,  had  it 
flourished  during  the  existence  of  the  convent,  that  the 
site  was  nearly  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago  as  at 
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the  present   day.     In   1599^   the  king  possessed,   as    ^S,4*** 
parcel  of  the  lately-dissolved  monastery,  amongst  other  "" 

things,  rent  of  tenants  at  wiU,  in 

£.  :  d 

West-gate  78    7    6 

Kirkgate-street '18    3    0 

NuDgate-street    6    7    4 

Bayle-strect 7  17     8 

St.John's-gate    28  18     2i 

This  statement  suggests  a  probability  of  the  modem 
High-street  having  been  the  West-gate  of  former  ages; 
and  of  the  present  West-gate  and  the  market  place 
being  subsequent  additions  to  the  ancient  limits.* 

The  following  progressive  statements  of  the  population  Popula- 
will  present  a  correct  view  of  the  extent  of  the  town  at 
the  respective  periods.      Bridlington,  with  the  Quay, 
contained 

HonsM.  Inhftbitants. 

In  1801 707  8180 

1811 869 8741 

1821 958 4275t 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St  Church. 
Mary,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at 
£83.  10*.  The  rectory  of  Bridlington,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  convent,  was  seized  by  the  crown  in 
1537,  and  granted  in  the  following  year  to  John  Avery, 
on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £40. 
A  grant  for  the  same  period,  and  at  the  same  rental, 
was  made  to  John  Calverley,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign, 
leased  the  rectory,  along  with  the  manor,  to  Thomas 

*  Thompson's  Sketches  of  Bridlington^  p.  129. 
t  The  entire  parish  has  a  population  of  five  thousand  and  thirty- 
four  persons. 
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BOOK  IV.  Waiferer  and  others^  inhabitants  of  Bridlington,  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  yearly  payment  of  £40,  of.  which  £8 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  curate  for  his  stipend.  In  the 
thirty-third  year  of  Elizabeth,  John  Stanhope  became 
the  lessee  of  the  rectory  and  manor;  and,  four  years 
after,  the  whole  was  granted  to  William  Wood  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  the  term  of  forty-one 
years.  Wood  and  his  associates  conveyed  to  Francis 
Boynton,  of  Barmston,  the  rectory  and  tithes  for  forty 
years.  In  the  ninth  year  of  James  I.  the  livings  with  all 
its  emoluments,  was  granted  and  sold  to  Francis  Morice 
and  Francis  Phelips,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  Francis 
Boynton,  and  his  heirs  the  year  following.  Sir  Matthew 
Boynton,  in  the  eightli  year  of  Charles  I.,  leased  this 
rectory  to  Robert  Pahner  and  William  Bower  for  £180. 
per  annum ;  and,  five  years  afterward,  sold  it  to  Henry 
Fairfax  and  his  heirs.  The  property  subsequently  be- 
came vested  in  David  Erskine,  earl  of  Buchan,  by  right 
of  marriage  with  Frances  Fairfax.  In  the  year  1729,  the 
rectory  and  tithes  came  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of 
—  Bower,  of  whose  descendant,  Leonard  Bower,  they 
were  purchased  in  1759,  by  the  late  James  Hebble- 
thwayte,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  they  still  continue.  In 
all  these  varied  transitions,  the  advowson  or  right  of 
presentation  was  reserved  by  the  crown ;  the  nomination 
was,  however,  vested  in  the  archbishop  of  York,  by 
whom  it  was  transferred,  in  1767,  to  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Buck  and  his  heirs,  in  consideration  of  a  gratuity  of 
£200  for  the  augmentation  of  the  living,  to  which  a 
like  sum  was  added  by  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
bounty.  The  present  patrons  are  Sir  F.  Wood,  Knight, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Cooke.  One  moiety  of  the  church 
expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the  hamlets  of  Sewerby, 
Marton,  Buckton,  Speeton,  achapelry,  Grindale,  acha- 
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pelry,  Saston^  HUderthorpe,  Wilsthoipe,  and  Aoburn^    ^xi^*** 


all  in  this  parUh;  the  other  moiety  by  the  township  of 

Bridlington  and  the  Quay.  •  • 

The  church  of  St  Mary  was  formerly  a  noble  Exterior, 
edifice^  the  portion  remaining  being  the  nave  of  (he 
priory  churchy  now  converted  into  a  nave  and  chancely 
with  aisles.  The  west  front  displays  a  centre  flanked 
by  towers.  The  principal  entrance^  or  great  western 
door^*  is  highly  ornamentod^  and  some  part  of  the 
exquisite  foliage  widi  which  it  was  once  .ad<>nied  is  still 
in  good  preservation^  though  much  has  been  defaced  by 
the  destroying  hand  of  time.  The  smaller  entrance  in 
die  southern  tower  has  likewise  been  lavishly  orna- 
mented, and  is  yet  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation. 
Each  of  these  entrances  is  surmounted  by  a  canopyi 
enriched  with  crockets;  above  the  arch,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  doorway,  is  a  small  niche  for 'the 
reception  of  a  statue  ;  and  a  range  of  small  projecting 
pedestals,  Sny-eight  in  number,  each  provided  with  a 
canopy,  richly  adorned  with  crockets  and  tracery,  and 
calculated  for  figures  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  extends 
across  the  western  front,  in  a  line  with  the  springs  of 
the  arches.  The  northern  angle,  usually  called  the  old 
steeple,  is  io  a  totally  different  style  of  architecture  from 
the  part  described,  and  apparently  a  hundred  years 
more  early;  the  windows  and  mouldings  indubitably 
belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  south  side,  and  the  upper  tier  on  the 
north.  A  band  which  runs. round  this  angles  and  has 
formerly  girdled  the  whole  of  the  western  front,  is 
continued  on  the  south  side  in  the  same  line  in  which  it 
is  interrupted  on  the  west    A  perpendicular  crevice^ 

*  An  engraving  of  this  door  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Stortrs,  of  Cambridge. 
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BOOi^  IV*  the  whole  height  of  the  angle,  renders  very  apparent 
the  point  where  the  alteration  has  taken  place.  The 
northern  tower  has  formerly  been  entered  by  a  circular 
arched  doorway,  now  walled  up.  On  the  west  and 
north  sides,  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground, 
are  three  niches,  capable  of  containing  statues  five  feet 
in  height  The  windows  being  without  glass,  and  the 
roof  entirely  destroyed,  the  place  is  used  only  as  a 
depository  for  stones  and  tools,  and  is  internally  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by  two  walled-up  arches.  Above 
the  principal  entrance  is  a  large  pointed  window  of 
seven  lights,  divided  by  two  transoms.  The  whole  is 
in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  porch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  has 
been  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  which  era  the  columns  were 
clustered  with  richly  foliated  capitals,  and  the 
arches  frequently  ornamented  with  rows  of  rosebuds 
in  the  hollow  mouldings.  Above  a  groined  roof 
in  this  porch,  an  apartment  has  communicated  with 
the  interior  of  the  church,  and  furnished  the  only 
example  of  the  ogee,  or  depressed  pointed  arch,  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  building.  The  external  beauty  of 
this  entrance  is  lost  by  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  ground,  caused  by  successive  interments ;  and  the 
internal,  by  a  black  and  unctuous  matter  which  over- 
spreads the  sculpture,  occasioned  by  the  dampness  of 
this  elevation ;  in  place  of  the  ground  being  on  a  level 
with  the  floor,  which  has  unquestionably  been  the  case, 
there  is  a  descent  into  the  building  of  upwards  of  four 
feet  perpendicular,  by  a  flight  of  seven  steps.  In  the 
front  are  two  niches,  nearly  eight  feet  high,  but  so 
slightly  hollowed,  that  the  statues,  if,  indeed,  any  have 
adorned  the   situations,  must  have  stood  remarkably 
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prominent;  the  pedestals  are  now  on  a  level  with  the    chap. 

6oiL    A  slight  inspection  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  

the  present  porch  has  been  preceded  by  one  with  a 
gable  roof  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  erected  subse- 
quently to  the  wall  to  which  it  is  joined.* 

The  windows  in  the  lower  tier  on  the  north  of  the 
church  are  in  a  style  entirely  differing  from  any  of  the 
others,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  being  long,  narrow,  and  ,  sharp 
pointed,  devoid  of  any  ramification,  and -embellisbed 
with  light  and  elegant  shafts.  These  windows  are 
placed  in  pairs,  except  in  two  instances,  in  which 
they  are  single;  the  buttresses  are  ornamented  with 
crockets,  and  have  formerly  been  surmounted  by 
pinnacles.  The  whole  of  the  northern  front  is  in 
excellent  preservation  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
south,  in  consequence  of .  being  protected  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which,  on  the  porous  free-stone 
of  the  latter  side,  have  a  destructive  tendency.  The 
east  end,  having  been  piled  from  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery,  exhibits  no  specimen  of  style,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  enormous  buttresses,  as  solid  and  un- 
sightly as  could  well  be  reared.  The  formation  of  the 
windows  on  the  south  bespeaks  them  to  be  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  nearest 
to  the  steeple,  which  are  more  lofty  than  the  rest,  and 
ramified  in  the  manner  of  the  great  west  window.  That 
part  to  the  west  of  the  south  door  being  plain  and 
unadorned,  has  an  appearance  of  higher  antiquity  than 
any  other,  notwithstanding  the  form  of  the  windows 
above-mentioned.  The  apparent  contradiction  may  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  the  original  windows  to  have 

*  Thompson's  BridUnstoD,  p.  189. 
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800KJV.  been  disfdaced^  and  the  present  ones  substituted^  at  the 
time  when  the  west  end  was  rebuilt.  Some  of  the  lower 
windows  on  the  north  appear  to  have  undergone  an 
alteration  at  the  same  period.^  At  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  church  is  a  paltry  octagonal  turret  of  brick- 
work, erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
an  anomaly  which  cannot  but  be  deplored  by  eyery 
person  of  real  taste.  This  turret  is  furnished  with 
three  bells,  procured  in  1763;  the  tenor  bell  weighs 
1199  pounds* 

Interior.  ^®  interior  of  the  church  has  the  same  dilapidated 
appearance  as  is  displayed  by  the  exterior  The 
body  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  ten  pointed  arches 
resting  on  a  union  of  cylinders,  and  on  the  south  side 
some  of  them  rest  on  panelled  piers.  On  the  right  and 
left,  immediately  within  the  principal  entrance,  are  two 
enormous  pillars,  which  appear  to  have  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  two  western  towers,  of  which  not  even  a 
vestige  is  now  to  be  found.  All  the  pillars  are  of  that 
massive  building  which  distinguishes  the  early  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  and  consist  individually  of  twelve 
clustered  columns,  except  in  three  instances,  wherein 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  separated  from  the  south 
aisle  by  quadrangular  ones.  Above  the  arches  on  the 
south,  about  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  ground  floor,  a 
gallery,  three  feet  in  breadth,  traverses  the  whole  length 
of  the  church,  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the  windows  ; 
twelve  feet  above  this  is  another,  on  a  level  with  the 
transoms  or  cross-munnions.  A  second  tier  of  arches 
on  the  north,  ramified  in  the  manner  of  the  windows, 
but  never  intended  for  the  admission  of  light,  presents 
five  examples  of  the  circular  arch;  above  this  tier 
extends  a  gallery  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  upper 
one  on  the  south.    The  ascent  to  these  galleries  and  to 
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the  summit  of  the  building  is  by  winding  staircases  in    chap. 
the  western  angles^  to  both  of  which  the  entrance  has  '■ — 


been  in  the  norths  the  communication  being  formed  by 
a  gallery  above  the  western  doors.  The  nave  has  ever 
been  open  to  the  ceilings  or  wainscot  roof,  which  has 
originally  been  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  at  present ; 
the  side  aisles  have  obviously  been  intended  for  vault- 
ing, the  imposts  of  the  arches  and  cross-springer&i  re- 
maining on  each  of  the  clustered  pillars  and  on 
corresponding  ones  against  the  opposite  walls:  this, 
however,  seems  never  to  have  been  completed,  as  only 
one  of  the  compartments,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
bel&y,  is  now  vaulted ;  nor  have  the  others  any  sem- 
blance of  ruin,  being  in  exact  uniformity,  and  apparently 
as  left  by  the  builder. 

In  the  chancel  are  four  pillars,  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  principal  ones  at  the  west  end,  undoubtedly 
raised  to  sustain  a  part  "of  the  pressure  of  a  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  conventual  church.  This  tower 
has  been  connected  with  those  of  the  west  end  by 
the  gaUeries  previously  mentioned.  The  light  from 
the  east  is  admitted  by  two  parallel  windows,  about 
four  feet  asunder ;  between  these  is  placed  a  crucifix, 
now  nearly  demolished,  which  seems  to  date  the 
erection  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  floor 
of  the  altar  has  been  raised  at  the  same  period,  and  is 
ascended  by  three  deep  and  broad  steps.  About  one- 
third  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  for  public  worship,  and 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  one  thousand 
people,  with  sufficient  capability  of  being  extended  so 
as  to  afibrd  accommodation  to  double  that  nuniber :  the 
pews  on  the  ground  floor  are  utterly  devoid  of  regularity, 
but  those  in  the  galleries  are  in  a  somewhat  better  style. 
The  pulpit,  a  hexagon  of  old  oak,  exhibiting  fine  speci-  paipit. 

VOL.    IV.  c 
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■  t/uN  IV.  mens  of  carving  in  cUio  relievo,  is  affixed  to  the  partition 
which  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  In  an  arch 
of  this  partition^  above  the  middle  aisle^  b  placed  an 
escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms^  with  the  motto  of  Queen 
Anne^  in  whose  reign  the  partition  has  probably  been 
erected,  from  the  date  1713  on  the  back  of  the  escut* 
cheon.  The  altar-piece  is  a  large  wooden  ceiling,  con- 
taining tlie  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  decalogue, 
the  latter  supported  by  full-length  figures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  panelled  with  a  most  exquisite  imitation  of 
marble:  this  work  is  probably  coeval  mih  the  escut- 
cheon, both  appearing  to  be  the  productions  of  the  same 
artist  The  auditory  is  separated  from  tlie  west  end 
of  the  church  by  a  light  and  handsome  glazed  ceiling, 
erected  in  1803,  at  the  distance  of  seventy-three  feet 

Tont.  from  the  entrance.     The  font  is  a  magnificent  specimen 

of  the  turbinated  madreporite,  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter:  but  its  external  beauty  is  completely  con- 
cealed by  a  coating  of  yellow  paint.  There  are  no 
monuments  either  remarkable  for  antiquity  or  for  beauty: 
the  former  have  been  destroyed  by  the  violent  zeal 
of  the  puritans,  and  of  the  latter  no  superior  specimens 
have  been  exhibited.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are 
elegant  and  interesting,  but  the  prescribed  limits  of  this 
work  preclude  their  admission.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
remarkable  long  grey  slab,  supposed,  vnth  much  pro- 
bability, to  mark  the  sepulchre  of  some  one  of  the 
superiors  of  the  convent.  A  large  recumbent  slab,  near 
the  font,  has  been  furnished  with  a  brass  plate  repre- 
senting a  knight  in  armour,  vrith  folded  hands,  his  head 
resting  on  a  cushion;  each  of  the  four  comers  has  had 
an  escutcheon  of  brass,  but  the  whole  has  long  ago 
been  taken  away.  On  a  black  stone  tablet,  on  the 
'opposite  side  of  the  font,  bearing  the  date  1587,  is  the 
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oldest  legible  inacriptiai  now  remaining.    In  the  same    o  a  a  p. 
part  of  the  church  is  a  large  black  stone  ocri&irlid^  of ^ 


very  early  workmanship.     It  is  entirely  covered  with 

sculptmre^  representing  dragons  fighting,  jfisop's  fable 

of  the  Fox  and  Crane,  a  Norman  house,  &c. 
The  interior  dimensions  of  the  present  building  are  Dimen- 

as  follow : 

Feet. 

Length 188 

Breadth 68 

Height  of  the  nave   69 

Height  of  the  great  window 50 

Breadth 27 

The  burial-ground,  unlike  those  of  other  churches^  Burial 
was,  until  lately,  wholly  on  the  north  and  north-east  *'^"°  ' 
of  the  building,  and,  being  the  principal  receptacle  of 
mortality  for  an  extensive  and  a  populous  parish,-  had 
become  crowded  to  excess;  insomuch  that  to  inter 
a  corpse,  without  untenanting  the  relics  of  a  former 
occupant,  was  utterly  impossible.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, the  enclosure  on  the  south  and  east  of  the 
church  was  purchased  in  1809,  and  re-conaecrated  by 
his  grace  the  present  archbishop  of  York  in  1813. 
This  ground^  of  which  nearly  the  whole  length  had 
been  occupied  by  the.  site]  of  the  church  in  its  pristine 
state,  presented  a  surface  so  irregular,  and  was  such  -a 
compound  of  rubbish  and  ruin,  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  sepulture ;  to  obviate  this,  a  part  of  the 
ground  was  trenched  or  dug  over,  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration.  The  workmen,  during  the  pro- 
cess, dug  up  a  range  of  the  foundations  of  pillars  in  a 
line  with  those  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  north 
aisle;  two  human  skeletons,  enclosed  in  vaulte  of 
wrought  free-stone,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
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BOOK  IV  from  the  chureh;  togetiier  with  many  losds'  of  broken 
and  squared  stones^  but  no  inscription  whatever.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ground  was  turned  over^  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  in  search  of  the  chalk  stone, 
of  which  the  floor  and  much  of  the  inner  work  had,  been 
composed;  many  highly-ornamented  fragments,  and 
probably  many  inscriptions,  were  sacrificed,  being  burnt 
to  lime,  in  a  kiln  erected  on  the  spot  for  that  purpose. 
In  1786  a  fl-ee-stone  coffin  was  dug  up,  eastward  of  the 
church ;  and  a  square  slab  of  chalk-stone,  bearing 
a  marginal  memorial  of  the  death  of  a  prior  of  this 
place :  the  name  was  wanting,  but  the  date  referred  to 
that  of  Robert  Danby,  the  27th  prior.  Within  the 
recollection  of  many  was  a  hill  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  formed  of  stones  and  rubbish,  which  gave  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Hill-hole,  a  name  now  gradually 
changing  to  that  of  the  new  burial-ground.  Another 
portion  of  the  ground  on  the  east  was  trenched  during 
die  spring  of  1821.  Sixty  paces  from  the  end  of 
the  church,  and  four  feet  in  the  ground,  was  found  a 
vault  of  squared  chalk  stones  placed  edgewise,  and 
covered  by  transverse  ones :  a  thigh  bone  of  the  skeleton 
found  within  measured  nineteen  inches  in  length.  At 
different  distances  were  four  qther  vaults,  deprived  of 
their  coverings,  but  containing  human  bones.  In  a  line 
with  the  southern  partition  of  the  nave  were  the. base- 
ments of  five  pillars ;  the  centre  of  the  most  distant  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  that  of  the  nearest  seventy- 
eight  feet,  from  the  wall  of  the  church.  Three  others, 
in  the  same  line,  and  nearer  to  the  building,  were  dug 
up  in  1813.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1821,  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  in  what  was  once  the 
nave  or  choir,  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,   and  on  a  level  with  the   former  floor,   was 
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discovered  a  white  stone  tablet^  three  feet  in  length;    CHaf. 

round  the  margin  was  part  of  an  inscription,  recording  '- — 

the  sepulture  of  Robert  Charder,  a  canon,  over  the 
time  of  whose  death  is  thrown  a  slight  shade  of  ob* 
scurity,  by  the  absence  of  the  century,  which  has  beeii 
on  a  separate  stone  and  taken  up  at  some  earlier 
period ;  but,  from  the  extremely  fine  preservation  of 
the  characters,  the  uninjured  ornament  in  the  middle  of 
the  stone,  and  the  adoption  of  the  letter  J  in  the  word 
Jacet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  date  having  been 
1535.  Of  the  transept,  or  cross  aisle,  of  the  prioiy 
church,  no  other  traces  exist  than  the  eastern  pillars 
of  the  church,  and  the  rubbish  intermixed  with  the  soil. 
Tlie  basements  of  two  of  the  transept  pillars  on  the 
south-east,  and  about  thirty  feet  of  the  foundation  of  the 
western  wall,  have  recently  been  taken  up.  Within 
this  part  of  the  original  building,  a  little  southward  of 
the  intersection  of  the  nave,  the  workmen,  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  1821,  discovered  a  coflSn  of  free-stone, 
at  the  depth  of  four  feet,  covered  by  transverse  chalk- 
stones.  The  bones  enclosed  were  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  decay,  but  a. considerable  portion  of  hair,  and 
of  the  serge  in  which  the  body  had  been  enveloped, 
remained  in  astonishing  preservation ;  particles  of  these 
were  by  many  preserved  as  relics,  and  a  small  portion 
of  each  is  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  the 
Sketches  of  Bridlington.  Whether  the  hair,  whidi 
is  flaxen,  and  rather  inclining  to  red,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  scalp  or  to  the  beard,  is  difficult 
to  determine;  all  opportunity  of  discovery  from  its 
position  being  utterly  destroyed  by  some  young  men, 
who,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  workmen,  and 
before  the  whole  of  the  coffin  was  laid  bare,  inconside- 
rately displaced  one  of  the  covering  stones  at  the  feet^ 
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BOOK  IV.  j^iij^  t,y  inserting  a  spade^  produced  a  mortifying  and 
disgusting  spectacle  when  the  whole  became  uncovered. 
The  hollow  of  the  coffin  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in 
lenglh^  and^  irom  the  colour  and  fracture^  apparently  as 
fresh  as  if  just  turned  from  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
As  an  object  of  curiosity  to  some  future  generation,  the 
coffin  was  sufiered  to  remain,  its  situation  being  marked 
by  two  posts  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  following  very 
legible  but  somewhat  injured  inscription,  found  on  the 
spot,  engraven,  like  all  those  hitherto  discovered,  on 
die  margins  of  two  chalk-stone  tablets,  determines  the 
remains  to  be  those  of  the  25th  prior : 

Wtit  iarrt  tnts  KoM.  Vrsstbfift 
tpto  Ha  yrior  bur  locc  %  tAiit 
oito  Ho  m  rct(  iuiiiage«Cmo  i^ 
twc  tU$  ^ici$t  He  amen. 

which  may  be  rendered,  ''  Here  lieth  Sir  Robert 
Brystwyk,  formerly  prior  of  this  place,  who  died  A.  D. 
1493:  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy.  Amen."  At 
the  south*east  comer  of  the  church  yet  remain  one  of 
tiie  sides  and  part  of  the  arch  of  a  window  belonging  to 
the  transept  From  this  comer  a  cloister  has  extended 
to  the  south  door,  westward  of  which  has  been  a  vaulted 
apartment  sixty-one  feet  in  length,  and  eleven  feet  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  The  line  of  the  arches  on  the  wall  is 
broken  by  the  erection  of  three  buttresses,  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  A  letter,  preserved  in  Burton's 
Monasticon,  from  Richard  Bellycys,  written  in  No- 
vember, 1538,  but  erroneously  printed  1558,  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  demolition  of  the  church  and  the 
monastery.  The  writer,  after  recounting  his  fidelity  in 
the  destmction  of  Jerveaux  abbey,  observes,  "  And  as 
for  Bridlington,  I  have  done  nothing  there  as  yet,  but 
spayreth  it  to  March  next, .  b^cfiuse  the  days  are  now  so 
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very  short;   and  from  sueh  time  as  I  begm^   I  trust   ^S.^^* 

shortly  to  dispatch  it  after  such  fashion^  that  then  nil  is  

finished,  I  trust,  your  lordship  hath  appointed  me  to 
do.**  Enough  of  the  priory  had,  however,  survived  his 
dilapidations^  to  give  the  name  of  ^^  old  walls"  to  an  ea* 
closure  on  the  south ;  but  the  finishing  stroke  to  its  granr 
deur  was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  her  grant 
of  the  manor  to  John  Stanhope,  empowered  that  gen* 
tieman  to  take  all  the  '^  old  stones  on  the  site  of.  the 
said  formerly  monastery  remaining^  and  not  yet  sold  or 
laid  out,"  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  pier,  then  in 
''  great  ruin  and  decay."  In  the  old  walls  and  coti^ 
tignons  gardens  many  foundations  of  pillars,  cells,  and 
out-ofBces,  have  occasionally  been  discovered ;  the  clay 
fioor,  brick  hearth,  and  side  wall,  of  a  small  buildings 
about  sixty  yards  from  the  south  wall  of  flie  chancel, 
were  dug  up  in  March,  1821. 

In  the  burial-ground  is  a  tablet  with  the  following 
short  inscription : 

"  1649. 
*  Thomas  Newman,  aged  IM. 
*^  This  stone  was  refaced  in  1771,  to  preserve  the  recollection  of 
this  remarkable  prolonfjpation  of  human  life.*' 

The  manor  of  Bridlington  formed  part  of  the  pos*  Manon. 
sessions  of  Earl  Morcar,  until  the  property  of  that 
nobleman  became  confiscated  in  1072.  At  the  time  of 
the  Norman  survey,  this  manor,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  king,  contained  one  church,  and,  with  its  two 
hamlets,  Hildcrthorpe  and  Wilsthorpe,  thirteen  caru- 
cates  of  taxable  land ;  of  these  seven  were  arable,  the 
remaining  six  being  barren  pasture,  with  the  exception 
of  eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  the  residue  of  the  lord- 
ship entirely  waste.  The  valuation,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  confessor,  had  been  thirty-two  pounds 
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"OQ*^tv*  per  annum^  was,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  William  I., 
reduced  to  the  annual  rental  of  eight  shillings.  Thia 
extraordinary  depreciation  conveys  a  terrific  idea  of  the 
vindictive  cruelty  which  had  depopulated  the  country  ; 
and  is  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  xecol- 
lection,  that  this  was  fifteen  years  after  the  depopulation 
bad  taken  place. 

-  To  the  soke  of  Bridlington  appertained  the  townships 
of  Martone,  Basinghebi,  Estone,  Bovington,  Grendale, 
Spretone^  Bocketon,  Flaistone,  Stacktone,  Foxhele, 
Eilestolf,  Galmeton,  and  Widefeston,  jointly  containing 
eighty-eight  carucates  of  taxable  land,  of  which  only 
thirty  were  under  cultivation.  No  names  are  now  to 
be  found'  in  this  neighbourhood  corresponding  with 
Elestolf  and  Widefeston,  which  have,  in  all  likelihood, 
been  seated  on  the  shore,  and  destroyed  by  the  en 
croachments  of  the  sea. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Normans,  and  nearly 
allied 'to  their  leader,  came  Gilbert  de  Gant,**  a 
Flemish  noble,  on  whom  the  confiscated  estates  were 
lavishly  bestowed,  and  who  seated  himself  at  Folking- 
bam,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  the  head  of  his  barony.  This 
warrior  had  the  grant  of  this  manor,  which  was  subse- 
quently given  by  his  son  to  the  priory  at  this  place. 

On  the  confiscation  of  monastic  estates,  the  manor 
and  rectory  of  Bridlington  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
The  manor  was  granted  by  lease,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Elisabeth,  to  twelve  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  the 

'  *  Gilbert  de  Oant,  son  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  nephew  to 
WlUlara  the  conqueror,  landing  in  England  with  him,  and  assistinf 
him  in  his  conquest  here,  had  the  lands  of  one  Tour,  a  Dane,  then 
given  him,  with  several  other  grants ;  for  at  the  general  survey,  it 
appears  that  he  possessed  flfty-four  lordships  in  several  counties,  of 
which  Folkingham,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  one. 
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term  of  forty  years ;  at  the  mid  of  twenty-five  years,    €  a  a  p. 

however,  the  lease  became  forfeited  by  tbe  non-paymeat — 

of  tbe  stipulated  rental,  and  writs  were  issued  against 
die  defaulters  for  arrears  of  £2^000.  Tbe  lordship  was 
then  granted  on  lease  to  John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  at  the  same  rental 
as  held  by  the  former  lessees;  and  four  years  aftep> 
ward,  in  the  thirty*seyenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  to  ten 
inhabitants  of  Bridlington  for  forty-one  years.  This 
lease^  like  tiie  former  ones,  appears  not  to  have  been 
fulfilled,  as  James  L,' in  1624,  conferred  the  manor  on 
Sir  John  Ramsey,  recently  created  earl  of  Holdemess, 
'*  as  a  reward  for  the  great  services  the  earl  had  per- 
formed, by  delivering  his  majesty  from  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Gowries,  and  also  for  the  better  support  of  the 
high  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  lately  raised."  On 
the  earl's  decease,  his  estates  devolved  to  his  brother. 
Sir  George  Ramsey,  of  Coldstream,  in  Scotland,  of 
whom  this  manor  was  purchased  in  the  year  1633,  for 
£3,360,  by  William  Corbett,  and  twelve  other  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  all  the  other 
tenants  or  freeholders  within  the  manor.  By  a  deed, 
bearing  date  the  6th  of  May,  1636,  Corbett  and  his 
dissociates  were  acknowledged  joint  lord-feoflTees  of  the 
mamnr,  and  were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance 
twelve  odier  of  the  inhabitants,  to  manage  the  afiairs  of 
the  town.  When  tfie  lord-feofiees  should  be  reduced 
to  six,  the  survivors  were  directed  to  elect  seven  odien 
firom  among  the  assistants,  and  afterward  choose  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  should  restore  their  number 
te  twelve.  The  feofilees  were  also  directed  annually 
to  elect  one  of  their  number  as  chief  lord  of  the  manor, 
in  whose  name  the  courts  should  be  called,  and  the 
business  of  the  town  transacted;   the  election  is  still 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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BOOK  IV.  continued  on  the  2d  day  of  Februaiy.  The  manor  in 
all  its  changes  was  charged  with  an  annual  fee«fann 
rent  of  £152.  n$.5id.y  which,  in  1777,  was  paid  to  the 
Countess  Temple,  and  is  how  paid  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  late  H.  T.  Jones,  Esq.*  The  lordship 
contains  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres,  and  has  been 
enclosed,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed 
in  1768. 

Priory.  Gilbert,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Bridlington  had  been 

granted  subsequent  to  the  year  1086,  was  succeeded  by 
Walter  de  Gant,  his  son,  who  here  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  priory,  on  a  scale  correspondent  to  his  power 
and  possessions :  the  precise  date  of  its  erection  «annot 
now  be  ascertained,  but  its  completion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  not  earlier  than  1114,  the  house  being 
peopled  by  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  order '  was  not  introduced  into  England 
before  that  year.  According  to  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  this  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  which,  as  St.  Nicholas  was  the 
patron  saint  of  seamen^  has  an  air  of  probability ;  but 
as  the  charters  of  the  monastery  mention  only  the 
blessed  Virgin,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dedication 
was  to  St  Mary  alone.  Gilbert,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
founder,  was  baptized,  and  received  his  early  education, 
in  this  house,  to  which  he  afterwards  proved  a  great 
benefactor;  liberal  donations  were  also  bestowed  by 
oth^r  nobles. 

I^osses-  Among  the  possessions  of  this  priory  may  be  enume- 

rated the  following : 

William  de  Ross,  lord  of  Hamlake,  confirmed  to  the 
canons,  the  manor  of  Acclom,  which  his  ancestors  had 

*  Thompson,  p.  105.  ..   i 
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given  to  thepn;  in  which  the  said  canons  had  four  caru-    chap. 
cates,  two  oxgangs,  and  eighteen  acres  of  land^  with  ■ 

four  acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  tofts. 

Roger  de  Mowbray^  when  about  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land^  gave  to  his  friend  William  de  TykhiU  all  the 
manor  and  town  of  Askham^  with  the  advowson  of  the 
church ;  and  William^  son  of  Roger  de  Askham^  gave 
to  the  priory  all  the  said  lands^  with  a  capital  messuage 
and  mill,  together  with  the  service  of  Herbert  de  Hoi* 
deroess  and  his  heirs,  for  two  oxgangs  of  land  here — 
of  Richard  de  Amal  and  his  heirs,  for  half  a  carucate 
of  land  in  the  same  territory — and  of  the  rector  of  Ask- 
ham,  for  the  time  being,  for  two  cultures  of  arable  land. 

The  church  of  Boynton,  the  gift  of  Gralfirid,  the 
steward,  was  confirmed  to  the  canons  by  King  Henry  II. 
The  churdi  was  afterwards  granted,  or  more  probably 
confirmed^  to  the  priory,  by  William  le  Gros,  earl  'of 
Albemarle,  and  was  appropriated,  and  additionally  con- 
firmed, by  Pope  Eugenius  IIL  and  by  William  de 
Greofield,  archbishop  of  York.  The  latter  primate,  in 
1310,  confirmed  to  the  canons,  the  parochial  church  in 
diis  place. 

King  Jdm,  on  the  6th  of  December,  A.  D.  1200, 
granted  **  to  God  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Brid- 
Ibgton,  and  the  canons  there  serving  God,  a  fair,  in 
every  year,  at  Bridlington,  to  continue  two  days,  to  wit, 
upon  the  ^ve  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  same  festival,  and  one  market  to 
be  held  there  every  week,  viz.  on  the  Saturday." 

King  Stephen,  in  the''  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign^ 
granted  that  the  prior  and  canons  should  have  all  kinds 
of  chattels  of  all  felons  and  fugitives,  within  the  town 
and  precincts  of  Bridlington ;  with  all  kinds  of  wreck 
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POOK^  'v«  of  the  sea^  which  ehould  in  futui^  haf^pm  between 
Earl's  Dyke  and  Flamborough  Dyke. 

The  church  at  Kemetby  (Carnaby)  waa  given  to  tiie 
priory  by  Robert  de  Percy ;  this  donation  was  coofirmed 
by  Henry  de  Percy,*  with  the  addition  of  iix  oxgaags  of 
land  and  six  tofts  and  crofts :  these  benrfactions  weie 
also  confirmed  by  Pope  Cekstme  III. 

Alice^  dan^ter  of  Gilbert  de  Gaut,  eaii  of  Lincoln, 
ga?e  to  the  canons  of  Bridlington  free  passage  over 
the  Humber,  from  South  Ferriby,  for  themsdves  and 
their  men;  and  confirmed  to  ttiem  all  the  grants  of 
Walter  de  Gant,  her  grandfather,  and  of  Gilbert,  her 
father. 

Walter  de  Gant  gave  a  mediety  of  the  chumh  here, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Popes  Eugenins  III.  and 
Celestme  III.  Edward  L  in  1309,  granted  his  license 
to  the  canons  to  bestow  the  patronage  of  their  mediety 
on  John  Albebery,  bishop  of  Linooln. 

Walter  de  Gant,  at  the  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
gave  half  a  camcate  of  l«id  and  die  church,  at  Filey, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III.  Eugenius  III. 
and  Celestine  III.  This  church  was  appropriated  to 
the  bouse,  and  had  no  incumbent  presentable,'  b^g 
served  by  a  stipendiary  cumte,  provided  by  the  prior. 

Ralph,  soii  of  Ralph  de  Nevil,  gave  the  stone  in  his 
quarry,  or  of  his  rocks>  here,  towards  builcting  the 
monastery  and  offices  at  Bridlington. 

The  tithe  of  fish  at  Filey  proved  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  canons  of  Bridlington  and  the  monks  of 
M^tby;  and  disagreements  arose  on  the  subject  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Ghiicbeman,  the  first  prior,  when  a 
dispute  was  ended,  in  1122,  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  York,  who  ordained  '*  that  the  fishermen  of  Whiteby, 
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when  ihfj  put  in  at  Vmiej,  shall  tiiere  faithfully  pay  <^|,^P* 
flieir  tithes  for  ever :  and  likewise  the  flsherttMn  ef  Fl^e-  ■  ■ 
Uj,  when  they  put  in  atWhftebyj  shall  ttiete  faithfully 
pay  their  tithes  for  e^er.''  Some  infringement  on  this 
sgreemeot  appears  to  have  afhrwardb  taken  place^  ss 
Hu§^  prior  of  Bridlington^  complained  to  the  court  of 
Bomef  all  1190,  of  injustice  done  to  hkn,  and^  in  conse- 
quence, Cddstine  III»  in  the  following  year,  commis* 
sioned  the  Abbot  of  Rievaulx,  and  the  priors  of  ICif'kham 
and  Warter^  to  examine  the  case  and  decide  thereon, 
when  they  determined  that  the  abbot  of  Whitby  should 
"  never  more  molest  the  fishermen  of  Fiveley  when  they 
came  into  Whitby  harbour,  and  obliged  him  to  quit 
chum  to  all  ri^  he  had  to  any  tithe  fbom  them/' 

The  prior  of  Bridlington  was  also  engaged  in  a  contr6- 
versy  with  file  prior  of  Grrimsby^  before  1196,  about  the 
tithe  of  fish  taken  at  Fiky,  which  was  decreed  in  fitvour 
of  the  former,  by  Emald,  abbot  of  Rievaulx,  Anketillus, 
prior  of  Nostel,  and  Hamo,  precentor  of  Yotk. 

Popes  Eugeaius  III.  and  CeWtine  IIL  confirmed 
the  gift  of  the  church  at  Flemeburg  (Flamborough),  by 
William  Fitft-Nigel ;  vriiich  church  was  appropriated  to 
the  canons,  so  that  no  vicarage  was  ordained  therein, 
the  duties  being  performed  by  a  stipendiary  curate,  to 
whom  an  annual  salary  of  £16  was  allowed. 

Robert  Oonstable  de  Flaynburg  gave  one  oxgang  of 
knd  here,  and  added  other  donations  to  the  church  of  St 
Oswald,  in  this  place,  towards  the  support  of  two  altars 
tiierem ;  one,  that  of  St  Thomas,  the  other,  that  of 
Mary  Magdalen* 

^*  Some  diflbrenees  which  had  iiHsen  between  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Bridlington  and  Sir  Robert  de  Con- 
stable and  his  fishermen  of  Flaynburgh,  respecting  the 
tithe  of  fish,  were  adjusted  in  the  church  of  St  Oswald; 
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BOOK  iv>  wben  Sir  Robert^  with  Ae  consent  of  Dame  Julian^  his 
.  mother^  and  aliso  all  his  fishermen,  did  faithfully  oblige 
them,  by  promise,  to  pay  to  God  and  the  church  of  St. 
Oswald  of  Flameburgh,  and  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Bridlington,  quarterly,  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of 
their  fish,  without  any  deduction  for  nets,  boats,  or 
other  expenses;  and  that  if  a  boat  should  be  lost  in  a 
storm,  a  new  one  should  be  provided  out  of  the  common 
stod^:  the  prior  and  convent  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  give  out  of  their  grace,  on  every  Martinmas*day,  in 
the  ancient  house  of  Sir  Robertas  court  of  Flamburgh, 
twelve  loaves  of  white  bread,  and  6d  for  companage, 
to  the  crew  of  every  fishing-boat ;  and  to  each  of  the 
fishers  four  flaggons,  and  to  the  governor  or  steersman, 
eight  flaggons  of  ale,  with  liberty  for  them  to  drink  the 
whole  or  aYiy  part  of  it  in  the  house,  or  to  take  it  away, 
at  their  pleasure.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  this 
contract,  the  fishermen,  on  their  oaths,  swore  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  exconmiunicated,  should  they  fail 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises." — The  right  of  tithe 
of  fish  here  was  confirmed  to  the  convent,  in  1314. 

Richard,  son  of  Henry,  confirmed  **  for  a  free  and 
perpetual  alms  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Berlington, 
and  the  canons  there  serving  God,  the  church  of  Gausla 
(Goxhill),  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  soul  of  his  father,  who  gave  the  same  to  the  same 
church,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  the 
souls  of  his  relatives  and  friends."  Tins  church  was 
confirmed  and  appropriated  to  the  canons  to  support 
hospitality,  by  Pope  Clement  III.  also  by  Celestine  III. 
who  gave  the  obventions  and  fruits  thereof;  by  Boniface 
VIII.  by  Benedict  XL  by  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  by  King  Edward  I. 

John,   bishop  of  Lincoln,   in   1308,   confirmed  the 
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appropriation^  and  ordained  a  vicarage  therein,  endow-    c  u  A  P. 

ing  it  as  follows,  vl«.  That  the  vicar,  for  the  time  being,  '- — 

shonld  have  all  the  manse  or  dwelling  in  Oonsle,  com- 
monly called  the  prior  of  Bridlington's  dwelling-house, 
to  be  fitted  up  for  the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
canons ;  or  else  he  should  have  the  third  part  of  the 
demesne  manor  of  the  church,  whereon  to  build  a  house, 
at  the  cost  of  the  said  religious.  The^vicar  was  like- 
wise to  have  half  an  oxgang  of  the  demesne  land  of  the 
said  church,  with  all  small  tithes,  oblations,  and  obven- 
tions,  except  the  tithe  of  wool  and  Iamb,  in  this  parish ; 
which,  with  the  residue  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  all 
tithes^of  com  and  hay  of  the  said  parish  and  church, 
and  all  the  temporals,  should  belong  to  the  canons, 
they  i>aying  yearly,  ten  marks  sterling,  to  the  vicar,  for 
the  time  being,  who  was  to  bear  all  ordinary  burdens 
of  the  church,  except  the  building  and  repairing  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  archidiaconal  procurations,  which 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  said  religious,  together  with 
the  procurations  at  the  dedication  or  reconciliation  of 
the  church,  or  cemetery,  when  they  should  happen,  as 
well  as  pay  all  papal  impositions,' obventions  and  con- 
tributions: but,  for  all  the  extraordinary  burdens,  of  , 
what  nature  soever,  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  should 
bear  his  proportion  for  his  vicarage,  then  taxed  at  £12 
per  annum,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  subdean  and 
chapter,  and  ratified  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Brid* 
lington,  in  their  chapter. 

The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Swaledale-cum- 
Grrenton,  was  conferred  on  the  priory  by  Walter  de 
Gant,  the  founder. 

William  de  Ottringham,  and  Richard,  his  brother, 
gave  the  church  of  Ottringham,  with  a  croft,  and  the 
tithe  of  their  mill.     The  obventions  and  fruits  of  this 
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WK)K  IV.  church  v^ere  appropriated  to  the  oinotu  by  Pope  Ole* 
ment  III.  for  the  support  of  hospitality. 

To  the  convent  of  Cistercians  at  Scarbwough  was 
granted  ^^  the  church  of  St  Mary>  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ancient  chapel  within  the  castle,  and  all  other 
chapels,  as  well  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  as  without'' 
This  house  was  seised  as  an  alien  priory,  by  Henry  IV. 
who  granted  the  sum  of  110  marks  to  be  paid,  yearly  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Bridlington,  from  the  parish 
church  of  Scardeburgh  so  long  as  it  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.  This  sum  of  110  marks  was 
commanded  by  Henry  V.  to  be  paid  into  his  exchequer, 
by  the  prior  of  BridlingUm ;  Henry  VL  released  the 
payment ;  and  Edward  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
iVom  his  '^  great  regard  for  the  praise  and  honour  of 
God,  and  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Virgin  Mary  of 
Bridlington,  and  for  the  special  respect  which  he  had 
for,  and  bore  towards,  the  glorious  Confessor,  the  holy 
John,  formerly  prior  of  die  aforesaid  place,  granted  and 
confirmed  to  the  canons  and  convent  of  the  monastery 
of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Bridlington,  and  their  successors, 
the  said  church  of  Scardeburgh,  with  all  its  chapels, 
rents,  courts,  suits,  services,  possessions,  liberties,  and 
all  other  profits  and  advantages,  of  whatever  kind, 
respecting  or  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  advowson 
and  patronage  of  the  same  church,  with  every  thing 
appertaining,  to  have  and  to  hold  by  the  same  canons 
s  and  convent,  and  their  successors,  for  a  pure  and  per- 
petual alms  for  ever,"  without  any  compensation  being 
rendered  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  for  the  same. 

Walter  de  Ver,  son  of  Ade  of  Gousla,  gave  the 
church  of  St  Swithin  at  Sproteley  for  the  support  of 
the  hospitality  of  Bridlington,  and  bound  himself  by  his 
"  bodily  oath,  never  to  move  any  unjust  suit  against  the 
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prior  and  crnions  eonoeming  flie  diuirch  of  Sproatley/'    c  ir  ap« 
This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Eugenins  III. 


The  annual  revenue  of  this  priory  was  £682.  13s.  9d.  Dissoli^ 
according  to  Speed ;  bnt^  according  to  Dugdale,  only 
£547.  6s.  Id.  The  difference  which  invariably  exists 
in  the  statements  of  these  authors  is  usually  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  former  gives  the  gross  and  the 
latter  the  net  amount  of  the  rental ;  but  there  exists^  in 
this  instance,  a  difference  far  too  great  to  have  been 
expended  in  pensions  and  other  outpaymentsj  and 
almost  induces  a  belief  that  some  item  has  escaped 
Dugdale*s  observation. 

The  following  survey  of  this*^ priory  was  made  about  Survey  of 
the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    It  is  ^'^^P'^^'^- 
very  curious,  and  minutely  describes  the  stAto  of  this 
religions  house  at  the  period. 

n$  DiMerift'^  rf  the  Mftmittry  or  Prjfprf  of  B^frdlingiau 
withs  the  Churdu  there,  beyng  m  dyetance  h^l/e  a  m§le 
from  the  Sm« 

Tn  GATsnovBB.-^PAirste  ihd  Priory  of  Bridlyngtoa 
stondyth  on  the  Est  parte  of  the  Towne  of  Brydlyngtoii,  and 
at  the  eammyog  yn  of  the  same  Priory  is  a  QMebouse  fours 
s^ars  of  Towre  facyon»  buylded  with  PAiestons^  and  well 
eovered  with  leade.  Asd  one  the  South  Syde  of  tlie  same 
Gatehouse  ys  a  Porter's  lodge  w*  a  Cbymney,  a  rounds 
Stayre  ledyng  up  to  a  hye  Chamber  wherein  the  three  Wel^s 
Coorte  ys  alwayes  kept  in  w*  a  Chyinney  in  the  same,  and 
betweeoe  the  Stayre  foote  .and  the  same  hie  Chamber  wiere 
the  Coarte  ys  Icepte  be  tow  proper  Cfaanbers  one  above  the 
other  w*  Chyomeys.  In  the  Northe  syde  of  the  same  Gate- 
house ys  there  a  Prison  for  offenders,  w*ia  tfie  Towns  called 
the  Kydcott.  And  in  the  same  Nortiisyde  ys  a  lyke  psyre  of 
Stayres  ledyng  up  to  one  hye  Chamber  in  the  same  Towre 
with  a  Chymney. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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BOOK  IV«      M'  that  all  the  Wyndowes  of  the  aayd  Towre  be  clerely 
w'oute  glawe. 

LopeYNOS   AND  StABI^BS   foe  STRAUKOBM.-^t^  ODO  the 

Northsyde  of  the  same  Gatehouse*  to  the  Priory  warde,  be 
dy vers  Lodgyns  aod  Stable  for  Straungers  wiche  be  greatly  in 
decaye  for  lacke  of  reparacyon  and  covered  with  slatt 

Tbb  Churchb. — Ffarst  die  seid  Churche  ys  well  buylded 
w'  stone  and  tymber  and  cov'ed  w'  lead,  whiche  Churche 
conteynyth  in  lenthe  from  the  ende  of  the  parysshe  Churche 
Estward  Iviij  pac's  and  in  bredyth  xxvj  pac's. 

The  Steple  beyng  Towre  fTashyon  ys  highe  &  daunge* 
rously  in  decaye. 

There  be  in  the  same  Steple  seven  Bells  mete  to  be 
«>ngen  all  at  one  tyme  yff  yt  so  happen. 

The  seyd  Churche  ys  devided  the  on  part  for  the  Pryory 
and  CovenC,  and  the  nether  parte  for  the  parysshe  Churche. 

The  on  part  of  the  seyd  Churche  ys  well  coveryd  w' 
Waynscott. 

The  Stalls  of  the  Quear  be  substancyall  and  newly  made 
aft'  the  right  goodly  fashyon. 

The  Reredose  at  the  highe  Alter  representyng  Criste  at 
the  Assumpcyon  of  our  Lady  and  the  xij  Appostells,  w* 
dy  vers  othe  great  Imagys^  beyng  of  a  great  heyght,  ys  excel- 
lently well  wrought  and  as  well  gylted,  and  betwene  the  same 
and  the  Est  Wyndow  ys  Saynt  John  of  Brydlyngton  Shryn^ 
in  a  fay  re  Chappel  on  hyghe»  having  on  ayther  syde  a  stay  re 
of  Stone  for  to  goo  and  cume  by. 

It'm  under  neythe  ihe  sayde  Shryne  be  fyve  Chappells 
w*  fyve  alters  and  small  Tables  of  Alleblaster  and  Imag's. 

It'm  towe  lytle  Closetts  of  waynscott  on  eyther  syde  the 
quear  one  w'  Alters. 

.  Item  a  lytle  jChapell  w'  yron  gratys  ol  eyther  syde  con- 
teyneth  in  lenght  v  pac's  and  a  halfe. 

It'm  the  South  yle  of  the  quear  contayneth  Ivj  pac's  in 
length  &  iiij  pac's  in  breddyth,  w'  narrowe  Glasse  Wyndowea* 
ev'ry  one   of  theym  of  one  hyghte,  and  toowe  Wyndows 
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«*  lyre  lyghtB  a  pece.     And  a  dooUe  Storye  all  white    CflAP. 
Glaa.e.  '        ^"' 

Item  the  North  yie  of  the  qaear  conteyneth  Ivj  pace  in 
leng:th  and  foare  in  bredyth^  w*  a  xj  Damme  Oiane  Wyn- 
dowes  of  one  hyght  why te  Glaase. 

It'm  in  the  Est  ende  of  the  Churche  ya  a  xj  Wyndows, 
whereof  X  be  of  one  lygfat  and  one  of  three  lyghts. 

Itfm  on  the  South  Syde  of  the  same  Churche  yt  the 
Veatrye  well  covered  with  lead. 

Tbb  Prtor's  LoDGTKa. — ^Toere  standith  on  the  South 
8yde  of  the  aeid  Churche  the  Prion  Lodgyng,  wherein  ya  a 
hawle,  to  the  whiche  hall  ledyth  a  Stayre  of  iiij  foole  brode 
and  of  XX  Steppya  highe,  whiche  Stayrea  be  on  'the  South 
Syde  of  the  same  hall ;  the  aeyd  hall  conteyneth  in  length 
from  the  Skyven  to  the  highe  Deake  xvitj  pac'a^  and  in 
breddith  x  pac'a,  and  well  covered  with  lede. 

It'  on  the  North  Syde  of  the  same  Hall  ys  there  a  great 
Chamber  where  the  Priour  alwayea  dyned,  eonteynyng  in 
length  XX  pac%  and  in  breddyth  ix  pac's,  well  coveryd  withe 
iede. 

If  at  the  west  ende  of  the  same  great  Chamber  ya  there 
a  proper  lytle  Chamber  mhiche  was  the  Priors  slepyng  Cham, 
ber,  covered  w^  lede ;  and  ov'  the  same  Chamber  ys  a  Garrett 

It'  at  the  Eat  syde  of  the  same  great  Chamber  ya  a  lytle 
Chappell,  with  a  Closett  adioynyng  to  the  same. 

It'  at  the  South  ende  of  the  Hawle  ys  the  Buttrie  and 
Pantrie  under  one  Office,  and  one  the  same  ende  a  Chamber 
called  the  Audytors  Chamber. 

Il^  at  the  same  ende  of  the  Hawle,  &  on  the  west  syde  ya 
a  fayre  p'lor,  or  a  Chamber  called  the  lowe  Sbm'  parlo'r,  ov' 
the  whiche  Som'  Parlor  or  Chamber  ys  another  ^yre  Cham, 
ber  covered  w*  lede»  and  adioynyng  to  the  aame  highe  Cham- 
ber on  the  Est  Syde  be  thre  lytle  Chambers  for  Servannta. 

It'  at  the  South  ende  of  the  same  Hawle  ys  the  Pryors 
iCechyn,  whiche  ys  an  olde  Kechyn  w'  three  lovera  covered 
w^  lede,  and  adjoynyng  to  the  same  Kechyn  ys  there  a 
Chamber  called  the  South  Sellerers  Chamber. 
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Bfmic  IV.       Tbb  CbmT9R«<-*Ii'ip  on  t^  Est  A^de  of  tl^e  Pryois 
I  Hawle  stondythe  the  Cloyster,  whiche  conteynyth  in  iengtb 

xxxf  iij  p«<f 8  und  in  bredd^ib  foure  pfic's  and  io  foure  sqiHure 
w*  lyke  len^  and  brcKldytbj,  •&  vreli  cov'ed  w'  lede. 

Thb  FaATRiB.— If  on  .4ha  SouUi  Syde  of  the  saiw 
CSoyater  ys  tbe  Sfratre  whiche  conteynyth  in  length*  xxiij 
pac'8  &  in  bfeddytb«  X  pac'e  Ifuylded  w^  ffree  stone  and  well 
covered  with  iede^ 

TftE  Chaptbr  Housb.— It'  on  the  Est  syde  of  the  same 
Cloyster  ys  a  ytry  fayre  Ghapter  House  w*  ix  fayre  lyghts 
aboute  the  same>  w'  wby te  glasse  and  sume  Imageries  coveryd 
w^  lede  spere  facyon. 

'  Tbb  Dortob.— It'  on  the  same  syde  of  the  Clojwter  ys 
Ihe  Dorto'  goyng  up  a  payte  of  stayres  of  stone  xx  steppes 
highe,  lying  North  and  Sooth,  Se  conteyoyth  in  length  Ixvi^p 
pac'8  and  in  breddyth  ix  pac'Sj  also  well  covered  wytb  lede, 
and  at  the  South  <nd  and  West  syde  of  the  same  Dortor  ys 
a  long  house  of  Offyoe  eovered  with  slatt. 

Thb  Trbasorib  Housb.— If  at  tbe  ende  &  syde  ys  the 
Tresaurie  House  covered  w^  lede  and  tower  fashion,  whiche 
'    ys  a  Strong  House. 

ToB  Old  FnUTRiB  w'  tbb  Ffarmobtb. — It'm  on  the 
Est  Syde  of  the  same  Dortor  ys  the  old  ffratiie  and  fannorj, 
coyered  w^  lede  and  under  one  BAoff,  and  on  the  Est  Syde 
of  the  same  firatrie  ys  a  Chamber  covered  w'  lede,  called 
the  Highe  Cellerevs  Chamber. 

Satnt  Cudbbrdds  CbafpbIiU' — If  on  the  Est  Syde  9f 
the  same  ffarmory  ys  a  Cfaappell  called  |he  fturmory  Chappel)' 
otherwyse  caHed  Ssynt  Giidbardds  Cbappell'  whiche  ys  well 
covetwd  with  lede. 

TiTB  Nbw  CuAMBWRr^lV  On  the  North  syde  of  the 
same  Chappy  ys  a  propre  new  bayldyng  called  tbe  New 
Chamber,  hi  which  SF  SoV  Constable  muehe  layein;  co- 
vered w*  slatt. 

Tbb  Bakrboosb  and  Bbbwb  housb.— If  on  tbe  8oa|h 
Syde  of  the  same  lAonasfy  ys  a  Bakehouse  $iid  a  B^ewis- 
house  whiche  by  reporte  of  olde  men  was  suibtyBie  a  Nuorie. 
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3y  syghtllleBiikeboiiaewastkB  Body  of  ifae  Churehe,  the    CHAP. 
Rooff  whereof  is  covered  w«  ektt  and  the  lict  w«  le^.    The       ^"'  - 
Brewe  Home  jb  where  the  qoeife  eeewd  to  be;  end  ys  e<H 
veryd  w*  lede  adjoynyng  onto  the  Est  pert  of  the  Bekehooae. 

Tbb  Mtlnb.-^U'  on  the  Northsyde  of  the  seme  Bake- 
boose  and  Brewehouse  standyth  a  ffayre  Hone  ]f ylne  newly 
buyldyd  &  covered  w'  Slatt. 

Thb  Barnb  Yabdb. — It'  there  ya  a  great  Bame  Yarde 
on  the  Northsyde  of  the  seyd  Pryorye  cont'  by  estymaeyon 
foure  Acres. 

Tbb  Barnb. — It'm  there  ys  on  the  Northsyde  of  the 
same  Bame  Yarde  a  very  fayre  Barne  conteynyng  in  leng^th 
&t  and  West,  Cxvij  pac's,  and  in  breddith  xxvij  pac's  well 
eof erad  iritii  lede  to  the  yalae  of  iyye  hnndred  m'ks,  and  so 
yt  ys  offered  for. 

I^B  6AB1IBB0. — It'  on  the  South  syde  of  the  same 
Barne  atandytb  a  Cramerd  to  lay  Coma  in,  conteynyng  ia 
length  North  &  Sooth,  uvj  yards*  and  hi'  hreddy th  x  yerds 
covered  with  lede. 

Tbb  Maltbousb.— It'  on  the  Est  syde  of  the  same 
Garnord  standyth  the  Malthoose  cont'  in  length  North  ft 
Sonth  xliiij  yerds/  and  in  breddith  xrij  yards,  well  ^covered 
w'  lede;  and  on  the  North  syde  of  the  same  Malthonse 
standyth  a  prety  House  with  a  Chamber  where  the  Hervest 
taien  dyd  alwayes  dyne,  covered  with  slatt 

Tbb  Ktlnb  Hou8B.-*It'm  on  the  £st  syde  of  the  same 
Malthonse  standitfa  a  Kylne  House  covered  with  slatt 

Oi*nB  Stablbs  &  OxBTALLBS. — It'm  on  the  fist  &  West 
syde  of  the  Bame  Yerde  standyth  olde  Stables,  OxestalPi^ 
w*  other  olde  houses  buylded  w*  stone^.  coveted  with  slatib' 
greatly  in  decaye. 

RTGBABn   POLLABD.*  .  . 

*  This  interesting  doeammit  is  withmit  date,  but  from  its  having 
tiM  ligestare  of  Richard  Pollard,  w^  was  one  of  the  lcing*s  general 
ssrfeyors,  the  tine  of  its  being  written  may  be  Axed  at  about  the 
M  of  Henry  VIII.    It  Is  among  the  records  in  the  Chapter-house, 


priors. 
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BOOK  IV.  Among  the  Harleian  charters  in  the  British  museum 
Seals.  there,  is  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  common  seal 
of  this  priory,  together  with  a  counter-seal.  The  former 
exhibits  two  figures,  seated  under  a  canopy,  one  male, 
the  other  female.  The  counter- seal  has  upon  it  the 
blessed  Virgin,  crowned,  with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms. 
List  of  the  The  register-book  of  this  priory  is  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  William  Ingilby,  Bart,  of  Ripley. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  priors  of  Bridlington 
and  notices  of  the  foundation  are  taken  from  Burton's 
Monasticon  Eboracense. 

Guicheman,  or  Wikeman^  occurs  in  a  dispute  re- 
specting the  tithe  of  fish  at  Filey,  which  dispute  was 
settled  in  1122. 

Henry  I.  granted  that  the  canons  should  have  thol, 
theam,  soc,  sac,  and  infongentheaf,  with  all  liberties  and 
customs  enjoyed  by  other  religious  houses  in  Yorkshire. 
The  privileges,  immunities,  and  possessions  of  this 
house  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  several  of  the 
English  sovereigns  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffi. 

Adebold,  contemporary  with  Thurstan,  archbishop 
of  York,  who  died  in  1139. 

Bernard*  occurs  as  witness  to  a  charter  granted 
by  Henry,  archbishop  of  York^  to  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  in  1152.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Robert,     surnamed    the    Scribe^    from    his    having 


Wefltminster,  which  have  been  arranged  and  preserved  with  sach 
unremitting  leal  and  care  by  the  present  keeper,- John  Caley,  Esq. 
F.  R.  8.,  a  gentleman  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  country,  is  only  ezoeeded  by  his  kindness,  urbanity, 
and  liberality,  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  apply  to  him  for  Ms 
valuable  assistance.  We  are  Indebted  to  him  for  permiMion  to 
print  this  survey. 
*  In  the  Monasticon  placed  as  prior,  ia  1 145. 
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written  and  compiled  maity  great  works^    Leland^  who    ^  S^  ^* 

rmtfid    the   monasteries    in   1534^    looked    over    his  — 

writings,  then  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  priory,  and 
informs  us  that  he  was  interred  in  the  cloister,  near  the 
door  of  the  chapter-house^  with  this  inscriptioUj  Roherius 
Cognamenio  Scriba,  Quartus  Prior.  .  He  occurs  about 
A.D.  1160. 

The  pirates  of  Norway  having  made  a  descent  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  plundered  the  abbey  and  vicinity 
of  Whitby,  in  1164,  the  priories  of  Bridlington  and 
Guisborough  were  forti6ed  with  walls  and  ditches,  so 
that  they  were  enabled  to  resist  an  enemy  and  to  stand 
a  few  days'  siege* 

Gregory  witnessed  a  charter  granted  by  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  to  the  abbey  of  Whitby,  in  1170, 
and  again  in  1173.     His  successor 

Hugh,  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Peter, 
abbot  of  Whitby,  concerning  the  tithe  of  fish  at  Filey, 
in  1190.     To  Hugh  succeeded 

Helyas,  who  occurs  about  A«  D.  1200. 

William  of  Newburgh,  a  celebrated  monkish  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  was  a  native 
of  Bridlington,  but,  having  become  .a  canon  of  New- 
burgh, took  bis  surname  from  thence.  His  principal 
historical  -work  commences  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  ends  with  the  year  1197.  In  purity  of  style  he  is, 
by  Dr.  Watts,  preferred  to  Matthew  Paris,  and  equalled 
with  Eadmer  and  Malmsbury.  His  works  have  been 
published  by  Heame. 

Pope  Innocent  IIL  who  filled  the  papal  chair  from 
1198  to  1216,  granted  to  the  canons  several  important 
privileges,  one  of  which  was  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cating all  such  as  should  unjustly  deprive  them  of  their 
property. 
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BOOK  IV       Hubert  occurs  in  1218. 

^"  Thomas^  who  had.  a  dfapuie  with  the  abbot  of  Whitby 
respecting  the  pasturage  at  Scalby,  in  1231.  This 
prior  again  occurs  iii  1349. 

John,  who  was  elected  his  succeisBor,  occurs  ia  37 
Henry  III*  A.  D.  1S52;  and  was  succeeded  by 

Geoffiry  de  Nafierton>*  who  first  occurs  in  1262; 
he  again  occurs  in  1291. 

Gerard  de  Burtonf  occurs  in  1297.  This  prior 
was  summoned  by  a  mandate,  dated  at  Doyer,  the  10th 
of  Jan.  1  Edward  II.  to  attend  the  king's  coronation. 
Burton  says  that  he  resigned,  and  Willis,  that  he  died, 
in  1315 :  he  was  succeeded  by 

Peter  de  Wyrethofpe,  who  had  been  a  caaon  in 
this  house;  he  was  confirmed  prior,  April  11,  1315, 
and  resigned  in  1321. 

Robert  de  Scardeburg^,  elected  in  A.  EL  1321, 
but  according  to  Willis,  in  1331,  was  assessed  at  ten 
marks  towards  an  aid  raised  by  Edward  III.  at  the 
marriage  of  AUanora,  bis  sister,  in  1333 ;  the  religious 
houses,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  privileges, 
bein^'often  called  upon  to  bear,  by  contributions  under 
Ihe  name  of  aids  or  subsidies,  a  share  in  the  national 
burdens. 

Peter  de  Appleby,  wbo  had  been  a  canon  ill  dns 
house,  was  confirmed  prior,  February  15,  1342.  He 
retired  from  oflSce,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  canon 
of  this  place, 

•  Sammoiied  to  |Nirli«m«Dt,  at  ^ettmlniter,  Aig,  1,  ttd  BdwaBdl. 

t  Soinmoiied  to  parHamest*  at  London  or  WeatminstMr,  oo  t|ie  flnt 
Sunday  in  Lout,  March  8,  27tb  Edward  I.  He  was  also  ftamnoned 
ander  the  general  writ  to  perform  militiary  se/Yice  againrt  the  SooU. 
Muster  at  CarUsle,  on  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  tt, 
SBth  Edward  l.'^Palgrave^s  Parliamemtar^  Writs,  U  406L 
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Peter  de  Cotes,  installed  January  29/  1356;   who,    chap. 
dying  in  1360,  was  followed  by  '— 

John  de  Twenge,  likewise  ia  canon  Tiere ;  he  was 
eoofirmed  superior,  January  3,  1361,  and  at  his  death 
was  succeeded  by 

William  de  Driffield,  whose  rule,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  only  of  short  duration,  as 

John  de  Bridlington  was  confirmed  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1366,  He  was  bom  at  this  place  about  the  year 
1319,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  honourably  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  chiefly 
towards  divination ;  on  his  return  he  entered  himself  a 
eanon  regular  in  the  convent  of  his  native  town,  of  which 
he  became  sub-prior,  and  afterward  attained  the  highest 
dignity  it  had  to  bestow.  He  led  a  life  of  the  strictest 
piety  and  integrity,  insomuch,  that  after  hi9  death,  which 
happened  in  1379,  he  was  accou&ted  a  saint,  and  great 
miracles  were  said  to  be  performed  at  his  tomb ;  upon 
which  Alexander  de  Neville,  archbishop  of  York,  issued 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report 

William  de  Newbold  was  installed  on  the  20th 
November,  1379,  in  whose  time  the  convent  sufiered 
severely  from  maritime  depredations,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  frequently  entering  the  harbour,  and  their  forces 
ravaging  the  country ;  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
king,  Richard  II.  who  granted  to  the  canons  his  license 
to  enclose  the  priory  with  walls  of  stone,  and  to  erect 
such  fortifications  as  should  protect  them  from  future 
insult    William  was  followed  in  office  by 

John  de  Gryisbume,  who  occurs  in  1420.  At  his 
death,  he  was  succeeded  by 

Robert  Ward,  a  canon  of  this  house,  whose  election 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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BOOK  iv.  was  confirmed  April  22,  1429 :  he  resigned,  and  was 
followed  by 

Robert  WiHyf  likewise  a  canon  here,  who  was 
elected  prior  in  1444 :  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours^ 
and  received  for  his  superior, 

Peter  Ellarde,  another  canon  of  this  place,  who 
was  invested  with  the  chief  authority,  March  2,  1462 : 
he  retired,  and  had  for  his  successor, 

Robert  Bristwyk,  who  wa9  installed  September  1, 
1472 ;  he  resigned,  and  was  followed  by 

John  Curson,  whose  election  was  confirmed  Nov. 
13,  1488. 

About  two  years  after  this  prior's  investiture  died 
the  celebrated  alchemist.  Sir  Geoi^  Ripley.  This 
eminent  man,  if  not  a  native  of  Bridlington,  was  a 
canon  in  this  monastery,  where  having  continued  some 
tinpie,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  alchemy,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  employed  nearly  twenty  yeani 
in  abstruse  and  chimerical  researches,  to  find  out  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  grand  desideratum  of  an  igno« 
rant  and  credulous  age*  Returning  to  his  native 
country,  and  wishing  to  spend  Ins  old  age  in  ease  and 
retirement,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
to  leave  his  canonry,  and  become  a  Carmelite  Anchorite 
at  Boston,  where  he  wrote  twenty-five  books,  of  which 
the  chief  was  his  '^  Compound  of  Alchymie/'  It  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  IV.  and  possesses  little  merit  in 
point  of  versification ;  but  as  an  exposition  of  the  science 
of  which  it  treats,  it  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  though 
unfortunately  the  information  it  affords  is  worthless, 
notwittistanding  the  assertion  of  .its  commentator  Ash- 
mole,  who  states  that  Ripley  gave  from  the  treasures 
procured  by  his  art,  £100,000,  to  assist  the  kni^ts  of 
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Bhodes  against  the  Turks.    He  died  m  the  year  1490^    chap. 

and  some  of  his  works  were  published  by  Elias  Ash-  • '— 

molej  Esq.  in  his  "  Theatroin  Chymicuni  firitannicuin."* 
His  works  were  printed  in  12ino.  at  Cassel^  in  1549. 

On  the  resignation  of  John  Curson^  the  chief  autho* 
rity  was  rested  in 

Robert  Danby^  who  was  confirmed  April  4,  1498 ; 
and  who^  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  by 

John  English^  a  canon  here»  whose  exaltation  was 
eonfirmed  November  19,  1506 :  he  Jived  not  long  to 
eiijoy  his  honours,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  canon 
of  this  honse-, 

John  Holmpton,  confirmed  prior  July  5,  1510 :  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

William  Brownesfete,  who  was  confirmed  in  office, 
June  15,  1521 :  after  a  rule  of  ten  years  he  resigned, 
and  his  successor, 

William  Wode^  or  Wolde,  was  mstalled  June  17, 
1531.  Having  engaged  in  Aske's  rebellion,  he  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  in 
AD.  1537. 

On  the  defection  of  this  prior,  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  of  Bridlington  were  declared  to  be  forfeited 
to  the  king,  yet  the  dissolution  of  the  convent  did  not 
take  place  until  the  following  year.  An  inquisition  was 
htUd  at  the  castle  of  York,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1538,  before  James  Fox,  Esq.  the  king's  escheator, 
when  Sir  William  Fairfax  and  others,  inquisitors,  were 
examined  on  oath  respecting  the  value  of  the  manors, 
ftc  in  the  seisin  of  William  Wode,  the  late  prior,  on 
the  17th  January,  A.  D.  1537 ;  at  which  time  the  clear 
annual  value  of  the  manor  of  Bridlington  was  declared 
te  be  £196.  5^.  5d.  and  that  of  the  rectory  £36.  6s.  8d. 

•  Hioderweirs  Hiit.  Scarborough,  p.  867. 
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»oo^  ^v*  llie  monastery^  with  .its  contiguous  oflSceSj  yas  de- 
molished ia  the  spring  of  1539. 

Bayiegate.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  westward  of  the 
church  stands  a  noble  gateway  of  pointed  arehiteieture^ 
which  has  formerly  bounded  the  precincts  of  the  convent 
in  that  quarter.  This  gateway  is  called  the  Bayle^* 
and  from  the  style^  was  undoubtedly  erected  in  the  four- 
teenih  century^  probably  about  ISSSj  when  Richard  11. 
granted  license  to  the  canons  to  enclose  and  fortify  die 
priory.  The  eastern  (tdnt  consists  of  one  wide  arch» 
which  does  not  appear  to  have^.  at  any.  period,  been 
provided'  with  gates :  theVwestarn>  of  a  lofty  arch  above 
the  <iarriage-way>  cand  a  ^nxaUer  one  or  postern,  Icnr  the 
donvenien^^.^.of  foot-passengers:,  both  these  entrances 
have  been  protected  by. massive  gates^  the  hooks  of 
which  cttili  retain  Uieiv  situations.  The  vaulted  roof  of 
this  gateway  ib^  striking jspechnen  of  the  art;  the  riba 
ate. of  free-stone  and 'the  angular  compartments  of 
chaft,  which;  on  account<ef  its  lightn^sg>  was  mudi  used 
in  this  kind  ^f  roofing :-  the  cro^s-sprinj^^ers  rest  on  four 
sculptured  figures^  in  mouastic  habits;  onie  is  repre- 
sented as  elevating  i£l  shield  charged: with  a  dagger; 
another,  in  the  act  of.  playing  on  the  bagpipe;  the  re* 
maining  two  present  no  pecuUarity.  On  each  side  of 
the  &oroughfare  is  a  strong  and  gloomy  apartment; 
that  on  the  north  is  used  as  a  place  of  temporary  con- 
finement for  delinc|uents,  and  is  called  the  Kitcote,  a 
name  probably  coeval  with  the  building,  the  place  ap« 
pearing  to  have  originally  been  intended  for  its  present 


*  From  the  Normarf  BaUe»'tL  prison,  or  place  of  security*  In 
towns,  according  to  Grose,  the  appellation  of  Balliom  was  given  to 
any  work  fenced  with  palisades,  and  soiaetimes  masonry,  eoTOriof 
the  sabarbs. 
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destination.**     Above  are  small  .chambers^   and  oyer    chap. 
the  whole  an  apartment  at  present  occupied   as  the — 


National  school-room  for  boys^  except  a  part  at  the 
southern  end,  which  has  been  separated  and  fitted  up 
as  a  town-hall,  wherein  the  public  business  of  the  town 
is  transacted. 

The  streets  of  Bridlington,  like  tliose  of  all  old  towns, 
are  narrow,  prooked,  and  irregular,  being  only  partially 
provided  with  flagged  causeways.  The  pavement  re- 
ceives incalculable  damage  during  the  winter  months, 
from  the  ponderous  weights  pasising  in  the  narrow- 
wheeled  waggons  used  in  this  part,  of  the  country. 

There  are  five  q)upels  in  this  town,  for  the  Wesleyan  Chapelv. 
Methodists,  the  Independents,  Quakers,  Baptists,t  and 
Priinitiv^  Methodists. 

The  Market,  which  is  held  on.  Saturday,  has  consi-  Market, 
derable  claim  to  antiquity,  having  existed  upwards  of 
six  hundred  years.  The  matket*cross  has  long  since 
been  deoK^ished,  but  a  sU^t  elevation  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  market-place,  partly  occupied  by  a  dwelling- 
house  and  Aop,  still  retains  the  name  of  Cross-hilt. 
The  market,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  butchers'-meat, 
vegetables^  fruit,  and  othef  necessaries,  and  is  princi- 
pally held  in  (he  west  end  of  High-street ;  the  piercing 
blasts  of  the  north  rendering  the  Situation  of  the  market- 
place, bleak  and  uncomfortable.  Fish  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a  marketable  commodity,  the  villages  of  Flam- 
borough  and  Filey  famishing  an  abundant  and  almost 
daily  supply .J!.   The  corn-market  is  well  attended;  and 

*  In  St.rWilUam*!  chapel,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Oaae,  at  York,  was  the  citj  prison,  for  felons,  commonly 
called  the  Kidcote. 

t  A  Baptist  church  was  established  here  in  1096. 

t  Thompson,  ISS. 
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BOOK  IV.  the  weekly  sale  of  grain^  which  is  veiy  considerable^  is 
usually  effected  by  samples  brought  in  the  pockets  of 
the  farmers.*  The  com-mariLet  is  a  neat  edifice^  erected 
in  1824.  TKe  market  is  late  in  its  commencement^ 
not  being  fully  attended  until  about  two  o'clock,  and  is 
considerably  injured  by  the  morning  sale  of  provisions 
at  the  Quay>  by  the  hucksters  or  country-carriers.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor^  in  1788,  to 
determine  the  hours  of  attendance  in  this  <  market ;  ap- 
pointing the  sale  of  butter,  «ggs>  and  poultry,  to  begin 
not  earlier  than  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  that  of 
com  before  twelve,  and  the  whole  to  conclude  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  After  some  time,  however,  these 
regulations  fell  into  partial,  and  finally  into  total  disuse. 

Fairi.  The  fairs  are  held  on  the  Monday  before  Whitsunday, 

and  on  the  21st  of  October,   principally  for  homed 
cattle,  woollen  cloth^  and  toys,  in  a  large  open  area,  * 
between  the  bayle  and  the  church,  called  the  Oreen, 
which  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been  the  ancient  market- 
place. 

Charitable  Numeroas  bequests  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Bridling- 
ton ;  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  William  Hustler 
and  William  Bower. 

Grammar        William  Hustler,  in  1637,  founded  a  Free-grammar 

school 

school,  endowing  it  with  £26.  13s.  4df.  per  annum  for 
Hie  salary  of  a  master,  and  £13.  6s.  8d,  for  that  of  an 
usher,  the  inhabitants  fitting  up  the  court-house  as  a 

*  About  sixty  years  ago,  when  wheel-carriages  were  only  used 
for  the  necessary  transportations  on  the  farms,  com  was  sold  in  saelcs 
brought  on  the  backs  of  horses,  eight  or  ten  of  which,  fastened  to 
each  other,  were  attended  by  o-ie  man ;  a  mode  of  delivery  that 
created  an  appearance  of  business  now  only  a  snbjeot  of  reooliection 
or  imagination. 
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school-room      The  offices  of  master  and  usher  were    chap. 

XII. 

HDited  by  a  decree  in  chancery  in  1819,  having  pre — 

▼icHisly   beconM  sinecure  (    tir^ty  boys,  sons  of  pa- 
rishioners, are  now  instructed  on  this  foundation. 

William  Bower^  in  his  life-time,  founded  a  school- 
house,  and  at  his  death  endowed  it  with  a  third  part 
of  the  rental  of  certain  lands  at  Birdsall ;  but  according 
to  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  diancel  of 
Bridlington  church,  with  £20  per  annum,  for  ever, 
''  for  maintaining  and  edvcating  of  the  poore  children 
<^  Bridlington  and  Key  in  the  art  of  carding,  kniting 
and  sfwing  of  woolL''  The  education  is  at  present 
confined  to  knitting,  in  which  twelve  children  of  poor 
parents  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  National  school,   established  in   1818,  on  the  National 
Madras  system,  contains  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty  boys  ;  there  is  a  similar  institution  for 
girls. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufactory  at  Bridlington 
which  may  not  be  found  in  most  places  of  similar  extent 
Malt  and  ale  were  formerly  considered  staple  commo- 
dities, and  large  quantities  of  each  were  annually 
shipped  to  London;  in  1761  the  number  of  malt-kilns 
amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty,  nearly  all  in  full  exer* 
dse :  this  trade,  has,  however,  greatly  declined :  and 
most  of  the  kilns  have  either  been  taken  down  or 
24>plied  to  other  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  natives  of  this  town  was  y^m.  Kent. 
Uniliam  K«]t,  who  was  bom  at  Bridlington  in  1685,"!^ 
and  was  afterward  placed  an  apprentice  to  a  coach- 
painter  at  Hull ;  he  soon  found  his  genius  superior  to^ 

•  The  fkmily  name,  which  he  modernized  to  Kent,  was  originally 
Cant. 
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POOK  IV.  his  professioiij  the  c<»iteq«eiice  of  which  was,  that  he 
left  his  master  without  leave,  and  bent  his  steps  to 
Xx>ndon,  the  focus  of  tal^t  and  enterprise.-  After  waoe 
time  spent  in  sjtudying  this  higher  branches  of  the  art, 
he  gave  sufficient  indications  of  ability  to  induce  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  native  county  to  raise  a  fund  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Rome,  to  which 
place  in  went  in  1710.  In  1712  he  obtained  a  prise 
for  drawing,  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke>  on  which  his 
holiness  presented  him  with  two  silver  medals:  Kent 
was  also  the  first  Englishman  who  was  admitted  into 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany's  academy  of  artists.  On 
the  exhaustion  of  his  funds.  Sir  William  Wentworth 
gave  him  an  annual  allowance  of  £40  for  seven  years, 
to  continue  at  Rome.  Fortunate  as  he  was  in  having 
sucK  friends,  he  was  still  more  fortunate,  in  becoming 
acquainted,  in  that  city,  with  the  Maecenas  of  the  age, 
Richard,  earl  of  Burlington ;  on  their  return  to  England, 
his  lordship  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own  house, 
employed  and  recommended  him,  and  proved  his  un- 
deviating  friend  through  life.  Kent  now  directed  part 
of  his  attention  to  the  sister  art  of  architecture,  wherein 
he  was  more  successful  than  in  painting,  and  in  whidi 
his  taste  was  universally  and  deservedly  admired.  His 
style  predominated  authoritatively  during  bis  life,  and 
so  excellent  was  his  taste  in  ornaments,  that  nothing 
was  thought  complete  without  having  had  bis  assistance. 
With  all  these  claims  to  attention,  .there  was  yet  another 
path  in  which  Kent  could  attain  celebrity,  and  in  which 
he  will  descend  to  posterity  with  the  greatest  lustre — 
as  the  inventor  of  landscape  gardening ;  *'  painter 
enough  to  taste  the  charms  of  landscape;  bold  and 
opinionative  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate ;  and  born 
with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  system  from  the  twilight 
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of  imperfect    essays."      Pairooked    by    the    queen^    chap. 
the  duke   of   Grafton^  the  duke   of  Newcastle^  and  — ELl.. 


others^  be  was  appointed  master  carpenter^  architect, 
keeper  of  the  pictures,  and  principal  painter  to  die 
crown^  producing,  together,  about  £600  a*year.  In 
Bfarch,  1748,  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  boweb, 
wtnch  turned  to  a  general  mortification,  and  ended  his 
life  at  Burlington  bouse;  London,  on  the  12th  of  April 
following.  He  was  interred  in  Lord  Burlington's  vanlt 
at  Chiswick.  His  character  has  been  thus  emphatically 
summed  by  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Paindng^ 
from  which  work  the  greater  part  of  this  notice  has 
been  taken  :*-^'  He  was  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  the 
father  of  modem  gardening.^In  the  first  character  he 
was  below  mediocrity ;  in  the  second,  he  was  a  restorer 
of  the  science ;  in  the  last,  an  original,  and  the  inventor 
of  an  art  that  realizes  painting  and  improves  nature^ 
Mahomet  imagined  an  Elysium,  but  Kent  created 
many." 

Nearly  a  mile  from  the  town  stands  the  Port  or  Quay,  Quay. 
which  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has,  from  an  inconside- 
rable village,  become  a  populous  town.  The  streets 
being  rensarkably  spacious,  and  the  houses  in  general 
modem  and  neatly  built,  produce  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  form  of  Bridlington  quay,  which  has  attained  con* 
nderable  celebrity  as  a  watering  and  sea-bathing  place, 
and  the  influx  of  visitants  has  occasionally  been  so  great 
as  to  exceed  the  means  of  accommodation. 

During  that  unhappy  period  in  which  the  misguided 
and  unfortunate  Charles  became  embroiled  with  the 
parliament,  a  period  which  admitted  of  no  neutrality, 
this  town  became  of  casual  and  temporary  importance. 
Charles's  first  step,  on  proceeding  to  extremities,  was 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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BOOK  IV.  to  write  individually  to  each  captain  in  the  fleet,  com- 
manding  him  without  delay  and  without  regarding  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  to  bring  his  vessel  into  the  bay 
of  Bridlington.  This  was  about  the  month  of  June^ 
164  L  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  some  misunderstand- 
ing arose  respecting  these  despatches,  and  on  the  cap* 
tains  being  summoned  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the 
admiral,  to  attend  him  in  a  council  of  war,  the  project 
was  entirely  frustrated.  From  this  time  all  hopes  of 
accommodation  were  at  an  end,  and  that  most  terrible 
calamity,  a  civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors, 
became  general  throughout  the  realm.  Charles's 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  the  spring  of  1642,  departed  for  Holland, 
where  she  used  her  utmost  exertions  in  procuring  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  for  that  purpose  pledged  the 
crown  jewels,  which  Charles  had  intrusted  to  her  care. 
The  queen  having  embarked  at  Schiuling,  near  the 
Hague,  under  convoy  of  seven  Dutch  men  of  war. 
Queen  commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  arrived  in  Bridlington  bay 
land"  here.  ^"  ^®  ^^  February,  1643 ;  after  remaining  at  anchor 
three  days,  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour.  Admiral 
Batten,  who,  with  a  view  to  intercept  her  Majesty,  had 
been  for  some  time  cruising  in  the  north  with  four  of  the 
parliament  ships,  and  was  then  at  anchor  off  New- 
castle, immediately  weighed  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  her  arrival,  but  did  not  gain  the  bay  until  the  night 
after  the  Dutch  vessels  had  entered  the  port.  Batten, 
chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  determined  on  harassing 
the  royalists  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  accordingly 
drew  his  vessels  directly  opposite  to  the  quay,  on  which 
he  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  in  hope  of  firing  the  ammiuiition  vesseU 
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Some  of  the  shots  penetrated  the  house  in  which  the    CHAP. 

qaeen  reposed^  and  compelled  her,  with  the  duchess  of '— 

Richmond  and  the  other  ladies  in  her  retinue^  at  a  very 
unseasonable  hour,  to  seek  for  safety  beneath  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  stream  which  empties  itself  into 
die  harbour.^ 

*  An  Interesting  detail  of  the  whole  et  ent  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  her  mi^esty,  in  the  folloiring  letter  to  the  king :  — 

**  Burlington,  S6th  Feb.  1648. 
**  My  dear  heart, 

«*  As  soon  as  I  landed,  I  dispatched  Progers  to  yon ;  bat  having 
learnt  to-day  that  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  I  send  this  bearer  to 
give  you  an  acconnt  of  my  arriTal,  which  has  been  Tery  successftil, 
thank  Ood ;  for  as  rough  as  the  sea  was  when  I  first  crossed  it,  it  was 
now  as  calm,  till  I  came  within  a  few  leagues  of  Newcastle ;  and  on 
the  coast  the  wind  changed  to  N.  W,  and  obliged  «s  to  make  for 
Burlington  bay,  where,  after  two  days  lying  in  the  road,  our  cavalry 
arriTed.  I  immediately  landed,  and  the  next  morning  the  rest  of  the 
troops  came  in.  God  who  protected  me  at  sea,  has  also  done  it  at 
land  ;  for  this  night  four  of  the  parliament  ships  came  in  without  our 
knowledge,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  the  nlanuy 
and  sent  to  the  harbour  to  secure  our  boats  of  ammunition ;  but  about 
an  hour  after,  these  four  ships  began  so  furious  a  cannonading,  that 
they  made  ns  get  out  of  our  beds,  and  quit  the  village  to  them  ;  at 
least  us  women,  for  the  soldiers  behaved  very  resolutely  In  protecting 
the  ammanltion.  I  must  now  play  the  Captain  Bessns,  and  speak  a 
little  of  myself.  One  of  these  ships  did  me  the  favour  to  flank  my 
house,  which  fronted  the  Pier,  and  before  I  was  out  of  bed  the  balls 
whistled  over  me,  and  you  may  imagine  I  did  not  like  the  mnsic. 
Bvery  body  forced  me  out,  the  balls  beating  down  our  houses ;  so, 
dressed  as  I  could,  I  went  on  foot  some  distance  from  tho  village, 
and  got  shelter  in  a  ditch,  like  those  we  have  seen  about  Newmarket ; 
hat  before  I  could  reach  it,  the  balls  sung  merrily  over  our  heads, 
and  a  sergeant  was  killed  twenty  paces  from  me.  Under  this  shelter 
we  remained  two  hours,  the  bullets  flying  over  ns,  and  sometimes 
covering  us  with  earth.  At  last  the  Dutch  admiral  sent  to  tell  them, 
that,  if  they  did  not  give  over,  he  would  treat  them  as  enemies.  This 
was  rather  of  the  latest,  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  a  fog. 
Upon  this  the  parliament  ships  went  off;  and  besides,  the  tide  ebbed, 
and  they  would  have  been  in  shoal  water.    As  soon  as  they  were 
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BOOK  IV.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  dtnger  and  of  insult, 
lieutenant-general  King  raiaed  a  battery  on  each  side 
of  the  porti  happily ,  however,  there  occurred  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  &e  utility  of  tiie  works.  The  queen^ 
innnediately  on  her  arrival^  was  waited  on  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose  and  Lord  Ogilby  with  two  troops  of 
horse.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  John  Ramsden, 
and  others  of  the  king's  friends.  After  remaining  at 
Bridlington  nearly  a  fortnight,  her  majesty  departed  for 
York. 
Chaly-  A  chalybeate  spring  issues  in  a  smaU  and  pleasant 

spring.  garden,  near  the  subscription-mills,  at  about  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  quay.  Nicholson,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry,  remarks  that  this  *'  is  a  brisk 
water,  and  resembles  those  of  Scarborough  and  Chel- 
tenham, though  it  seems  to  be  less  purgative.**  Nume- 
rous springs  of  this  nature  are  tojbe  found  oozing  from 
the  clifis  on  each  side  of  the  quay.  These  and  other 
springs  considerably  accelerate  the  destruction  of  the 
clifis,  which,  being  lofty  and  composed  principally  of 
loam  and  clay,  frequently  tumble  in  immense  masses : 
so  great  has  been  the  quantity  of  ground  thus  lost,  that 
a  row  of  houses  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff  was  taken  down 


withdrawn,  I  retunied  to  my  house,  not  being  willing  that  they 
should  boaft  of  ha? lag  driven  me  away.  Abovt  noon  I  set  out  fbr 
the  town  of  Burliagton,  and  all  this  day  we  have  lieen  landing  our 
ammnnition.  It  is  said,  one  of  the  parliament  captains  went  befSore, 
to  reeonnoitre  my  lodging;  and  I  assure  yoo  he  had  marked  It 
exactly,  for  he  always  fired  at  it.  I  ean  say,  with  tnith,  that  by  land 
and  sea,  I  have  been  in  some  danger,  bat  God  has  preserred  me  s  and 
I  eonftde  in  his  goodness,  that  he  will  not  desert  me  in  other  thtiigs* 
I  protest  to  you,  in  this  confidence  I  would  fkce  camion,  but  I  know 
we  most  not  tempt  God.  I  mast  now  go  and  eat  a  morsel ;  for  I 
have  taken  nothing  to-day  but  three  eggs,  and  slept  very  little.^  «*^ 
Hari.MSS.  7S70. 
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n  1819;  wid  aeventl  of  the  man  aged  inhabitants  oan    '^^AP. 


recollect  the  existence  of  a  street^  with  a  carriage*-roifl 
behind,  yet  farther  to  the  south. 

Three  merchant- vessels  having  *  been  captured  at  a  Batteries, 
short  distance  in  the  bay  by  a  hostile  privateer,  in  1779, 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  long  twelve-pounders,  were 
added  to  a  magazine  adjoining  the  town,  on  the 
north-east,  which  had  stood  from  a  period  beyond  the 
reach  of  memory.  About  the  year  1794,  a  vallum  waft 
dirown  up,  and  the  place  defended  by  a  moat  and  a 
draw-bridge.  A  battery  of  two  eighteen-pounders'was 
also  raised  in  the  lordship  of  H^derthorpe,  a  little  to 
ihe  south-west  of  the  quay ;  thus  securing  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  by  a  cross-fire  at  right-angles.  The 
Hilderthorpe  battery  was  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the 
cliflT,  about  1805:  but  the  other  survived  until  1913, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  breast-work  facing  the  sea 
having,  as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  ^*  gone  over  the 
cliff,'*  the  guns  and  stores  were  removed  to  the  garrisoti 
at  HulL  The  embankments  were  levelled  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  magazine  taken  down,  a  few  yeai^ 
afterward. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  spacious  chapel  at  ClicpeU. 
the  quay ;  and  a  new  building,  called  the  Union  chapel, 
is  alternately  nsed  for  the  religious  services  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Baptists. 

As  a  commercial  port,  Bridlington  holds  an  inferio)^  Port, 
rank.  The  exports  principally  consist  of  com  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  to  London;  and  of  horses  and 
homed  cattle  to  Oermany  and  Russia.  Th6  imports,  of 
coal  from  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  ;  timber  from 
America  and  the  Baltic ;  and  general  merchandise 
from  London  and  Hull. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tlie  number  of  ships. 
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BOOK  IV.  with  dieir  tonnage,  which  have  entered  the  port  of 
Bridlington  in  the  following  years : — * 


1832  .. 

BKITUa. 

SUpi. 

Tons. 
882  .. 

rOBSieir. 
Sbipi.         Toni. 

1823  .. 

..     8  .... 

738  .. 

..     1....     60 

1824  . . 

..    11  .... 

1068  .. 

. .     7  ....    496 

Harbosr.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  harbour  occurs  in  a 
mandate  of  King  Stephen  to  the  earl  of  York^  com- 
manding him  to  "  permit  the  prior  of  Bridlington  to 
have  and  to  hold  well  and  in  peace  the  harbour  of 
Bridlington  as  Walter  de  Gant  and  Gilbert,  his  ances- 
tor, held  the  same."  The  piers  were  anciently  kept  in 
repair  by  the  owners  of  the  manor ;  but  so  limited  was 
thdb-  extent,  and  so  trivial  the  burden  of  keeping  them 
in  repair,  that  James  I.,  in  conferring  the  manor  on  Sir 
John  Ramsey,  professed  it  to  be  in  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices. A  tremendous  storm,  in  November,  1696,  so 
seriously  injured  these  piers,  that  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  have  them  rebuilt,  became  necessitated  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  assistance.  In  compliance,  an 
act  was  passed,  in  1697,  imposing  certain  duties  on  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  place,  and  on  all  vessels 
taking  coals  from  the  northern  ports  of  England,  toge- 
ther with  an  assessment  on  certain  lands  in  the  lordship 
of  Bridlington,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  for  main- 
taining and  upholding  the  said  piers.  The  funds  having 
proved  insufficient  for  the  intended  purpose,  a  second 
act  was  passed,  in  1716,  to  continue  fourteen  years. 
But  so  much  was  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  size  of  the 

*  An  Aeconnt  of  the  Namber  of  Ships,  ^tli  their  Toiin»ge  and 
Men,  which  haTe  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  daring  the 
years  189S,  18SS,and  18S4<,  ordered,  by  the  Honse  of  Commons,  to  be 
printed,  the  1  Ith  of  May,  1886. 
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veneb  employed,  on  the   increase,  that  a  neceaaity    chap* 

areae   for   proportionally  increasing  the  means  of  ao-  

commodation ;  to  efiect  which  another  act  was  passed, 
in  1719,  augmenting  the  former  duties,  and  extending 
them  to  Ifae  year  1755.  In  that  period  the  north  pier 
was  considerably  extended,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  pier  built  on  a  new  foundation.  In  1755  another 
act  was  obtained,  for  the  duties  and  assessments  to  have 
contbuance  until  the  year  1791,  when  they  were  reviyed 
by  a  new  act,  and  continued  for  twenty-five  years  longen 
Under  this  act  a  length  of  sixty  feet  of  stone-work  was 
added  to  the  north  pier,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
of  the  wooden-work,  on  the  outer  side,  cased  with 
stone,  forming  a  parapet  two  feet  in  height,  and  attach- 
ing a  cheering  idea  of  security  to  the  platform,  which  is 
a  delightful  and  much-frequented  parade.  On  the 
expiration  of  the  last  act,  application  was  again  made 
to  the  legislature  for  assistance ;  and  an  act,  further 
increasing  the  duties  and  assessments,  was  passed  in 
1816,  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years.  The  oom« 
Hiissioners  therein  appointed  were  empowered  to  rebuild 
the  piers  with  stone,  either  on  the  present  or  on  any 
other  foundations ;  and  accordingly  the  first  stone  of  a 
north  pier,  on  a  new  foundation,  was  laid  in  the  summer 
of  1818,  on  a  plan  by  Mr.  Goodrick,  but  the  work  has 
hitherto  made  little  progress.  The  present  pier  extends 
a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  furnishes  an  agree- 
able promenade,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
Flamborough  head  and  the  bay,  generally  enlivened 
with  coasting  vessels.  The  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water, 
and  has  a  spring-tide  flow  of  about  eighteen  feet,  at  the 
entrance,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  proceeding 
upward.     The  situation,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
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BOOK  IV.  Reimie^  by  whom  it  was  surveyed  in  1812^  is  the  best 
wMcb  could  have  been  selected  on  this  part  of  the 
coast* 

Spring.  The  most  striking  pecuKarity  in  ibis  harbour  is  an 

ebbing  and  flowing  spring,  discovered  in  July,  181 1,  by 
die  late  Benjamin  Mflne,  Esq.»t  at  die  depth  of  forty* 
Arae  feet^  of  which  twenty-e^t  feet  were  solid  clay, 
and  the  last  fifteen  feet  a  cretaceous  flinty  graveL  The 
water  begins  to  flow  so  soon  as  die  level  of  die  tide  has 
arrived  at  about  four  feet  beneath  that  of  the  bore,  and 
continues  the  discharge  until  the  tide  has  receded  to  its 
former  level ;  and  this  with  the  most  unremitting  regu- 
larity. A  constant  supply  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
pump  affixed  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  containing  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  gallons.  The  quality  of  the 
water  renders  the  discovery  of  incalculable  benefit, 
making  as  near  an  approach  to  purity  as  is  perhaps 
possible  for  water  to  obtain  without  being  submitted  to 
distillation.  Mr.  Hume,  of  Long- acre,  London,  by 
by  #hom  this  water  has  been  accurately  analysed,  ob- 
serves that  its  specific  gravity  is  one  thousand  and  one, 
distilled  water  being  considered  as  one  thousand;  and 
Ihat  one  gallon  contains  the  following  substance,  vis. : 


*  Tfaompsoii,  IM^. 

t  To  the  scienUfie  senins  and  onwearied  persoTeranee  of  this 
gentleman  is  Bridlington  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  beneficial 
establishments.  The  daily  post,  the  baths,  the  spring  in  question, 
and  the  light^honse  at  Flamboroogh,  owe  their  origin  to  his  aetiirity 
sad  benerolence.  Mr.  Bftiliie  was  bom  at  a  Tillage  in  thfrneighboiwv- 
hood  of  Halifax,  Oet.  16, 1761,  and  appointed  collector  of  the  customs 
at  this  port  in  1791,  where  his  talents  and  urbanity  procured  him 
much  esteem.  He  died  on  the  92d  of  Feb.  1819,  and  was  interred  fn 
the  north  aisle  of  Bridlington  ehnrcfa. 
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Qnim.  CHAP 

Carbonate  of  lime 9-620  ^'' 

Muriate  of  lime 9*760 

Silex,  and  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  0*120 

13-490 

In  die  parish  of  Bridlington  are  several  considerable 
townships. 

Buaitmi  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fiiHy-  Boekton. 
seren  persons,  and  the  small  hamlet  of  JEbston  has  only  Euton. 
teenty-one  persons. 

QrmdaU  is  a  chapelry  of  considerable  antiquitf,  GrindaU. 
with  a  population  of  ohe  hundred  and  sefen  persomi. 
Thd  chapel  is  a  low*  mean  building,  with  an  open  bett- 
trnvet  at  tl|e  west  end.    The  interior  has  nothing  worthy 
notice,  except  a  plain  cylindrical  font 

The  village  is  small,  and  contains  a  neat  chapel  for 
&e  Wesfeyan  MeOiodista.  Lord  of  the  manor,  J. 
Jordan,  ESpq. 

The  township  o(  Hikkrtkarpe,  inohiding  Wikihorp^,  mider- 
has  a  p<4>alation  of  fifly-one  peraonai  WihT' 

The  most  con^derahle  township  in  this  parish  is  ^l^^rpe. 
Seumrhp   and  Mariam,  the  population  amountiBg  to  Sewwbyft 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  persona.  .  ™''^''* 

Sewerby  hall,  the  seat  of  J.  Greame,  Esq.,  is  a  neat 
mansioD,  oommanding  some  good  views  of  the  coast, 

Marlon  hall  is  the  seat  of  the  Mibses  Creyke.  Hie 
grounds  ate  laid  out  with  considerable  taste. 

The  inconsiderable  hamlet  of  J^eslon  has  a  population  9psston. 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons.     The  chapel  is 
vwry.neat,  with  a  smaB  tower  at  the  west  end.    The 


*  So  ezceedlosly  low,  thtt  a  person  on  the  oatilde  esn  rest  his 
ana  on  the  roof  I 
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ooo^  IV'  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  circukr^  and  the 
foundation  is  evidently  of  Norman  architecture.  South 
of  the  chapel  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  and  a 
moat  An  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of.  the  coast 
from  Scarborough  to  Flambproi^h-head^  induding  the 
wolds,  is  to  be  obtained  from  Standard-hill,  near  the 
"Village,  on  which  is  an  ancient  beacon. 

Argam.  Aroam,  or  Eroham,  is  a.smallfarm,  extra  parochial, 

Aslant  from  Hunmanby  four  miles,  with  a  population 
of  thirty-five  persons.  It  is  a  rectory,  xralued  in  the 
Liber  regis  at  £2. 13«.  4d. :  patron,  Charles  Grimstone, 
Esq.  This  place  was  one  of  the  chapels,  to  Hunmanby, 
and  wa^  given  to  the  abbey  of  Bardensey.  *  It  continued 
a.recto^yi  though  it  was  endowed  as  a  vicarage*  The 
churoh  Mid  living  are  now  gone,  no  institution  having 
taken  place  since  1605.  The  tenant-  of  the  fima  pays 
tithe  for  £4  pertanmim.^ 

BemptoD,  .  The  parish 'town  of  BaMPTON  is  small*  and  situated 
on  the  high  road  from  Bridlington  to  Hunmanby*.  It 
ia  cliatant  from  :the  former  town  three  miles.  Popula- 
tion two  hundred  and  tbirty^xie  persons.- 

cimk-eh.  Thecl|urch«  a  donative*  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedi- 

..  .  eated.to  St  Michael,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary 
returns  at  £46.  The  patronage  is  in  the  gift  of  H. 
Broadley  E.sq.,  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  a  small  edifice, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chaneel,  with  a  sasall 
but  neat  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  church  was 
erected  at  different  periods;  the  chancel  was  entirely 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  patrcm,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1829.  .  The  interior  is  plain;  the  aisles  are 
divided  from  the  nave  by  four  circular  arches  resting  on 
circular  columns.     At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery. 

*  Lfingdale's  Topog.  Diet. 
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The  village  is  very  neat,  being  situated  in  a  hollow^    ^SA*^* 


with  a  Wesley  an  chapel^  erected  about  three  years  ago** 

BfissiNGBT  is  a   small  parish  :town/  near  the  road  Bessingby. 
leading  from  Bridlington  to  Driffield.     It  is  one'  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  former  town,  and  has  a 
popidation  of  eighty-three  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St'  church. 
Magnus,  an^  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £33 r 
patron,  H.  Hudson,  Esq.  It  is  a  S9iall  edifice  without 
aisles  or- tower,  and  was  rebuilt  itfl766»  The  interior 
is  plain:  on  the  south ^side  of  the  chancel  is  a  beautiful 
marble  tablet,  with  a  basso  relievo  of  a  female  expiring 
m  the*  arms  of  her  *  attendants,  to  the  right  hon.  Lady 
▲nne  Hudson,  wife  of  H«  Hudson^  Esq.  died  April  2, 
1818,  aged  forty-two;  and  another  tablet  to  the  above 
gentleman^  who  died  Nov.  29,'183&  At  the  west  end 
of  the  church  is  a  circular  font  of  <$on0iderable  antiquity. 

Bessingby  hall,  the  seat  of  H»  Hudson,  Esq.,  is  a 
neat  edifice,  with  well*arranged  grounds. 

The  village  is  small  and  mean,  and;  except  the  above 
olgects,  contains,  nothing  worthy  notice.  ' 

The  parish  town  of  Botnton  is  situated  in  a  valley,  Boynton. 
about  three  miles  from  Bridlington.     The  population,  in. 
1821,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty*three  persons. . 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St  Church. 
Andrew,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £7.  14s.  2d., 
in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £140.  The  patronage  is. 
in  Sir  WilKam  Strickland,  Bart  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  handsome  tower  at  the  west  end, 
embattled  with  pinnacles.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  erected  appa- 
isntly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Dterior  is  very  neat :  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  church 
M  supported   by   four  semi-gothic  colunms,   and  the 
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BOOK  IV.  Cancel  h  separated  from  flie  nave  by  iron  railings.  In 
this  part  of  the  church  are  several  monnments  to  the 
family  of  Strickland;  on  each  ride  of  the  east  win- 
dow is  one  of  marble^  with  a  pediment  broken  to  admit 
a  riiield  of  arms ;  «t  the  sides  are  cupids.  Sec*  One 
of  the  monuments  is  to  Sir  Wiffiam  Strickland,  Bart, 
who  died  Sept  12,  1675 ;  the  other  is  to  Elixabetfa 
Strickland,  died  Jan.  2,  1674.  On  the  soufii  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  Sir  GhK>rg^ 
Strickland,  Bart.,  died  Jan.  13,  1808,  and  E&abetfa 
Lsetitia,  his  wife,  who  died  Jan.  13,  1813.  In  the  east 
window  are  two  shields  of  arms  in  stained  glass,  of  a 
late  baronet  and  his  ^e,  1768.  The  font,  which  is 
circular,  is  in  the  centre  of  flie  church,  and  at  the  west 
end  is  a  gallery. 

The  parsonage  house  is  a  neat  edifice  adjoining  the 
church  on  the  north  side. 

Hall.  Boynton  hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart 

is  a  large  mansion  of  red  brick,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
park.  The  interior  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up,  and 
contains  a  small  collection  of  marble  statues,  formed  by 
ih^  late  Sir  George  Strickland,  6art  Among  these 
statues  are  a  Juno,  four  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
carrying  a  fawn  under  her  left  arm,  which  is  encircled' 
in  a  wreath  of  fritit'^nd  flowers:  it  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  the  drapery  is  excellent  ;t  and  a  head  of  M: 
Junius  Brutus,  of  the  sice  of  life,  and  of  perfect  and 


*  These  monumentB  haTe  the  most  ludlcroas  appearance,,  from  their 
being  extraTagantly  giU,  and  painted  or  danbed  with  Termilion, 
asvre  blue,  Ac.  laid  on  witli  tlie  vtMSt  profhaloD,  and  wUlioat  the 
least  taste  or  Jadgment. 

t  This  statae  was  found  in  1777  at  the  Torre  tre  teste,  foar  milei 
from  Rome,  on  the  Prenestian  way,  laid  on  a  tesielated  paToment, 
probabty  the  temple  to  "which  it  belonged.  '  ^ 
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excellent  acnlptare.    Here  also  in  preterred^  flii»  thigh    ^^A^* 
bone  of  Ae   famous  outlaw^    liltle  John,  measuring  ' 

ddrty-eight  iDcbea,  taken  out  of  his  graye  at  Hathersage, 
in  Derbyshire,  about  f  fty  years  ago.* 

In  the  frmily  of  Strickland  there  have  been  several 
fifsons  of  considerable  euinenoe;  and  Although  the 
ancioBt  fiimfly  seat  appean  to  haye  been  at  8tit6kland 
haD,  Westmoreland,  tiiey  haye  now  resided  at  Bbynton 
ftr  npvmrds  of  wo  hundred  years.  The  first  baronet 
was  Sir  William  Strickland,  July  30,  1641,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Walter  Strickland,  Esq.  of  Boyhton.  The 
second  baronet.  Sir  Homas  Strickland^  was  a  person 
of  considerable  note  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth. His  son  and  successor,  the  third  barondt, 
died  in  1724.  The  fourth  baronet,  Sirllf^Uiam,  was 
elected  member  in  the  first  parliament  of  George  I.  for 
the  dty  of  Carlisle ;  he  died  at  Boynton  in  1735,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  George  Strickland,  the 
fifth  baronet,  who  was  high  sheriff  for  the  county  iii 
1768,  and  died  in  1808.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  William  Strickland,  the  sixth 
baionet.t 

The  park  and  gardens  are  pleasantly  laid  out,  ahd 
an  an  eleyated  ridge,  to  the  eonth  of  the  hall,  is  a  lofty 
pavilion,  -erected  by  the  late  Sir  Geo^e  Strickland; 
Bart  The  upper  room  of  this  bnitding,  vt^hich  is  su|>^ 
ported  by  a  circular  colonnade,  and  ascended  by  steps/ 
commands  a  yery  extensiye  prospect,  both  by  sea  Hild 
land,  particulariy  of  Bridlington  bay,  and-  th«  levels  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  wolds,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
edge  of  Holdemess^ 

•  N6s1e*8  Seats,  Art.  Cannon  kail. 
*  t  Bethun*!  Baronetsfe. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  picturesque  and  aocient  town  of  Bubton  Aoms^ 
is  situated  on  the  hi^  road  from  Driffield,  to  Bridling* 
ion,  being  six  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  amounts  to  three .  hundred  and 
twenty-one  persons.* 

The  church  is  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St  Martin, 
and  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £20.  6#.3dL: 
patron,  the  Rev.  —  Mills.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
cootaining  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancd,  and  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  north  aisle,  with  a  well-proportioned 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  is  embattled  with 
modem  pinnacles.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  modem, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nave,  which  is  a|^arently  of 
the  fourteenth  c^itury.  The  clerestory  of  the  aisles  is 
embattled,  and  has  four  square-headed  windows.  The 
interior  is  el^antly  fitted  up ;  the  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  three  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
and  circular  columns.  At  the  west  end  ia  a  handsome 
gallery,  supported  on  four  Ionic  pillars,  and  beneath  it 
is  an  octagonal  font  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are 
grouped  in  the  centre  aisle,  the  sounding-board  is  sup- 
ported by  two  Ionic  columns,  and  the  whole  is  very 
handsome.  ' 

One  division  of  the  north  aisle  is  parted  off  as  a 
chapel,  and  contains  four  monuments.  The  most 
ancient  is  on  the  north  side ;  it  is  a  table  tomb  with 
clumsy  quatrefoils  on  the  dado;  above  is  a  modern 
inscription  to  Sir  Roger  Somervile,  summoned  to  par- 
Jiament  as  a  baron  of  the  realm  in  the  1st  of  Edward  I. 
died  Febraary,  1336.  On  his  decease  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Philip  Somervile,  his  brother  and  heir, 


Monu< 
ments, 


•  The  entire  parish  has  a  population  of  sis  hundred  and  nine 
persons. 
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who  died  Jan.  28;  13g4>  t)Oiaeiwd  of  tius  and  several'   chap. 

oilier  manors.    He  was  moceeded  by  bit  daughter  and  ^ 

grandaughter,  vis.  Joan^  wife  of  Sir  Rees  ap  Griffith^ 
who  died  Oct  8,  1377,  at  Stockton,  in  Warwickshire^ 
and  Maude,  daughter  of  John  Stafford,  by  Eliaabeth^ 
second  daughter  of  the  said  Sir  Philip  Somervile. 

The  next  monument  in  order  pf  time  is  a  very  elegant 
altar  tomb  of  alabaster;  the  dado  baa  seven  hig^y 
finished  niches  with  fiill-length  figures,  of  female  saints 
on  one  side,  and  male  on  .the  other,  all  having  their 
proper  attributes.  At  each  «nd  are  angels  holding 
shields  of  arms.  On  the  table  are  the.  fiill-Iength 
efligies  of  a  knight,  in  full  armour  and  a  lady,,  both 
having  oolkrs  of  SS.  The  knight!s  feet  rest  on  a 
dragon,  those  of  his  lady  on  a  small  dog.  There  is  a 
modern  inscription  to  Sir  Walter  Griffith,  Knight,  who 
died  Aug.  9,  1481,  and  Jane,  his  first  wife,'  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Neville,  by  Maiy,  granddaughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 

At  the  head  of  the  last-mentioned  monbrnent  is  a 
neat  tablet  to  Sir  Heni7  Griffith,  Knight  and  Bairt  and 
Bhsabeth  his  wife^  daughter  of  Thomas  Throckmorton, 
of  Coi^htbn,  in  Warwickshire. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  altar 
monument,  with  two  pillars  of  black  marble  supporting 
an  entablature  with  shields  of  arms,  &c.  On  tiie  tomb 
are  three  coffins  of  black  marble,  and  behind  them  an 
mscription  to  Sir  Henry  Griffith,  Bart  and  bis  two 
wives. 

In  the  window  is  some  excellent  modem  stained 
glass,  evidently  copied  from  sotiae  illuminated  MSS. 
In  the  upper  part  is  Sir  Roger  de  Somervile  and  Maude 
his  wife,  kneeling ;  arid  beneath  them  are  two  shields 
of  arms';  under  one  is  inscribed  ''  Sir  Rees  ap. Thomas, 
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BOOK  IV.  son  of  Thomas  ap  OrifBtfi,  knij^t  of  tbe  garter^  married 
Katlierine^  daughtei^  oi  Thomas  Howard,  dtdie  of  Nor- 
fidk;**  mder  the  oOer  shield  is  <'  Sir  Waiter  Orifith, 
blight  of  the  baih,  married  Jane^  daughter  of  Sir  Johtt 
Ferrers,  of  Tamworth,  and  died  Oct  30,  1531." 

In  the  ehanoel  {s  a  handsome  tablet  to  Sir  GriflMi 
Boyn^,  Ban.,  who  died  Oct.  18,  1761,  aged  iifty-one, 
a(nd  a  female  weeping  over  a  child,  to  Sir  Griffith 
Boynton,  Bart,  died  Jan.  6,  1778.  The  chapel  on  the 
lK>rth  side  of  the  dmrch  is  used  as  a  parochial  school, 
tvfaich  is  slightly  endowed. 
'    The  vicarage  is  a  neat  mansion  near  the  cbarch. 

Hall.  Burton  Agnes  hall,  the  seat* of  Sir  Francis  Boynton, 

Batl  ik  a  noUe  mansion  of  red  brid^,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Holdemess 
and  the  lefol  country  south  of  the  wolds.  The  south 
andf  principal  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  style  of 
architecture  prevalent  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and 
James  I.,  to  which  period  the  erection  of  this  hail  may 
be  ascribed.  It  is  in  three  divisions,  the  lateral  ones 
projecting  with  bow  windows,  the  munnions  being  of 
stone.  The  ornaments  are  shields  of  arms,  termini,  and 
arabesque,  lavishly  used;  and  die  entire  building  has 
a  heavy  yet  noble  appearance.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  considerable  elegance,  and  in  tbe  gallery  are 
several  fine  paintings.  In  the  court  before  the  house  is' 
a  statue  of  the  gladiator,  and  Ihe  gatehouse  consists  of 
an  embattled  edifice  with  octagonal  towers,  finished 
with  lead  domes  at  the  angles.  The  centre  has  an 
arched  entrance,  and  above  it  are  the  royal  arms  of 
James  I.  This  mansion  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
fiK>m  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones. 

llie  &mily  of  the  Boyntons  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity :  Bartholomew  de  Boynton,  the  first  mentioned  in 
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the  pedigree,  died  seized  of  (he  mandr  of  Boyiitbn,    c  Fi  a  p. 
froin  whence  the  family  were  denominated ;  he  lited  in  ■ 

1067.  lliey  appear  to  bare  come  into  poss^ssiteof 
the  manor  of  Barmston',  their  indent  seat  in  thb  riding, 
by  the  marriage  of  Beinry  Boynton,  Esq.  in  the -time  of 
Htenry  VII.  The  first  batowet  was  Sir  IffafdiewBoynton, 
created  in  May,  1618.  He  served*  in  parfiabient  for 
the  borough  of  Hedon,  in  the  reign  of  Cfaarlc^  I;,  'and 
married  FVances,  tfie  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Griffith^ 
of  this  town,  Knight-and  Bart  By  that  muriage'the 
manor  and  estates  of  Burton  Agnes  came  into  the 
Boynton  family.  The  pre&ent  Sir  Francis  Boyoton, 
Bart  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1801,  and  is  the  «ixth 
baronet  .     • 

The  village  is  small,  but  pleasant;  and  from  the  hall 
being  situated  on  a  knoll  or  eminence,  has  in  many 
places  a'  picturesque  appearance.  There  is  an  hos^  Alms- 
pital  or  alms-house  for  four  poor  widows^  founded  by 
the  widow  of  the  late  W.  Boynton,  Esq.  artd  endowed 
with  £20-  10*.  per  annum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  chaldron 
of  coals.  Here  was  bom  the  Rev.  W.  Dade,  F.  A.  S.  Rex.  W. 
rector  of  Barmston,  ibont  the  year  1740,  where  his 
father  was  then  vicar.  He  had  made  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Holdemess,  proposals  for  publishing 
which  he  had  printed  in  1783.  Ill  health,  and  a 
Variety  of  perplexing  engagements,  delayed  the  progress 
of  the  work ;  and  he  died  at  Barmston,  after  a  short 
ilLiess,  Aug.  2,  1790.* 

There  are  several  extensive  townships  in  this  parislu  Onuismoor 
Gransmoor  has   a  population   of  eighty-five  persons,  JjJ^ 
Haisthorpe  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  nine,  and  Thorn- 
Thomholm  ninety-four  persons.  ^***"- 

•  Nichols*  Literary  Aoec 
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BOOK  IV.  The  pleasant  and  ancient  chapelry  of  Harpkam  is 
situated  in  this'  parish,  and  has  a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  persons. 

The  chapel  of  ease  to  Burton  Agnes  is  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  it  is  a  neat  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  north  chapel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
entire  edifice  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  is  very  neat ; 
the  pulpit  is  of  oak,  carved  in  a  handsome  style,  and 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  gallery.  Beneath 
this  is  a  curious  font  of  wood.  Over  the  chancel-door 
is  the  following  inscription : 

This  chancel,  tlie  property  and  ancient  barial-plaee  of  the  St. 
Qnintin  funily,  was  rebailt  Oct.  15,  1887,  by  order  of  William  St, 
Qnintin,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manors  of  Harpham  and  Lowthorpe. 

St.  Qttintin       In  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  the  armorial  bear- 
*^"P**'   \   ings  of  the  honourable  family  of  St  Quintin,  from  1080 
to  1770,  in  stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr.  Peckett,  of 
York.*    Under  each  shield  are  inscriptions  as  follow : 

1.  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Knight  of  SIcipsea  tnd  Harpham,  died 

1080. 
9.  OliTer  St.  Quintin,  armig.  son  of  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Knight, 

died  nil. 
8.  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  son  of  Oliver  St.  Quintin,  armig. 

med  lieo. 
'  4.  Amatellus  St.  Quintin,  armig.   son  of  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin, 

Knight,  died  1180. 
ft.  Sir  Herbert  St.  Qnintin,  Knight,  son  of  Amatellus  St.  Quintin^ 

armig.  died  1220. 
e.  Sir  Alexander  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin, 

Knight,  died  1280. 
»  7.  Sir  WiUiam  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  St.  Qnintin^ 

Knight,  died  1280. 
8,  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Wjlliam  St.  Qnintin, 

Knight,  died  1270. 

•  At  the  expense  of  the  last  baronet,  who  died  in  1707. 
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0.  Bbr  Oalflred  St.  QnlntlD,  Knight,  mm  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,     G  H  A  1>. 

KDight,  died^lSOO.  ^'' 

10.  Sir  Galfred  St.  Qointin,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Galfred  St.  Qnintin, 

Knight,  died  ISM. 
lU  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin,  Knight, died  186t. 
12,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Qnintin,  son  of  Galfred  St.  Qnintin,  Knight,  died 

1870. 
IS.  Thomas  St.  Quintin,  armig.  son  of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Qaintio,  died 

1800. 

14.  Anthony  St.  Qnintin,  son  of  Thomas  St.  Qnintin,  died  1419. 

15.  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin,  Knight,  son  of  Anthony  St.  Qnintla, 

died  14S2. 

16.  Sir  John  St.  Qnintin,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin, 

died  148S. 

17.  John  St.  Qnintin,  armig.  son  of  Sir  John  St.  Quintin,  Knight, 

died  1488. 
la  John  St.  Qnintin,  armig.  son  of  John  St.  Qnintin,  armig.  died 

1465. 
10.  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Knight,  son  of  John  St.  Qnintin,  armig. 

died  1600. 
90.  Gahrael  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin^  Knight, 

died  16fi6. 

21.  George  St.  Qnintin,  Esq.  son  of  Gabrael  St.  Qnintin,  Esq.  died 

1684. 

22.  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin,  Bart,  son  of  George  St.  Qnintin,  Esq. 

diedl64B. 
22.  Sir  Harry  St«  Qnintin,  Bart,  son  of  William  St.  Qnintin,  Bart. 

died  1666. 
24.  \nUiam  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Harry  St.  Qnintin,  fiart. 

died  1666. 
.26.  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin,  Bart,  died  June  18,  1718. 

26.  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart,  of  Harpham. 

27.  Hugh  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart. 

died  1726. 

28.  Sir  William  St.  Qnintin,  Bart,  son  of  Hugh  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 

died  1770. 

There  are  two  shields  without  armorial  bearings  or 
inscriptions. 

There  are  several  monuments  to  the  St  Quintin 
family  in  this  chapel.  On  the  floor  is  the  engraved 
effigy,  on  brass,  of  Thomas  St  Quintin,  armig.  lord  of 
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BOOK  iv>  H«rphain,  aiid  a  stoHe  coffivi.  There  are  two  iedtar 
monuments :  one  has  the  full-length  effigy  of  a  lady^ 
her  feet  resting  on  a  lion;  the  othjer^  the  engraved 
effigies  of  a  knight/«ndlady  of  .the  above  house.  In  the 
centre  of  the  olianc^I^  on  the  floor,  are  the  full-length 
effigies^  engraved  on  brass^  of  Thomas  St  Quintin, 
Knight^  who  died  1399,  and  Agnes  his  wife.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  handsome  monument,  by  Wilton,  to  Charlotte 
St  Quintin,  wife  of  Sir  William  St  Quintin^  died  April 
17, 1762.  All  the  monuments  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  particularly  clean. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  two  neat  windows : 
one  contains  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Cayley,  M.  A.  Vicar,  1771,  and  the  other  those  of  the 
aibove-mentioned  Charlotte  St  Quintin. 

This  village  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  oele* 
brated  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water  near  the  east  end  of  this  village  is  called  St  John's 
well 

Burton  FLsinNe,.or  North  Burton,  is  a  small 
parish  town  three  miles  from  Hunmanby,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £70.  18*.:*  patron,  H.  B. 
Osbaldestoir^'  Esq.  It  is  a  neat  building,  comprising  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  low  tower  at  the  west  end.  There 
was  formerly  an  aisle  on  the  south  side.  The  interior 
is  neat;  the  roof  is  of  timber,  and  has  a  date-*1576. 
The  pulpit  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  with 
a  passage  beneath;  it  was  erected  in  1825.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  large  gallery,  and  beneath  it  a  circular 
font 


Barton 
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Church. 


•  In  the  Liber  regis  it  is  styled  a  dlsebarged  vicarage,  and  valued 
at  4f  10.  Of.  Bd. 
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Tlw  Tillage   la  vefy  netA,  nfth  a  wmill.WmUfwm    ch-ap. 
chapel,  erected  »  180&    The  lord  of  die  mkidr  k  W.       ™' 


Strickland,  Eaq.  .  Here  k  a  good  parochial  edodLi 

Cabnaby  is  a  sniaM  psr^H  town  on  the  road  firdfo  Canaby. 
Bridliiigton  ta  Pnffield,  bei^g  two  mites  add  a  half 
distant  from  the  former  town*    The  popolatiob  aiuouBta 
to  one  hundred  and  diirty  soulk 

The  chiirch,  a  small  m&m  afroctnre,  is  a  ficasage,  Chareh* 
dedH3ated  to.  St  John  die  Baptist,'  and  Talued'  in  fli^ 
Liber  regis  at  £7.  Ss,  lUd.  in  the  parliammtery  fetmrn 
at  £40 :  patron.  Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart  It  is  a 
mall  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  ehaacel^ 
and  a  neat  embattled  tower  nt  die  west  end.  The 
naye  has  windows  of  two  pointed  lights  withoot  tracery^ 
and  the  chancel  is  of  brick,  probaUy  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  interior  is 
plain;  die  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  'Are 
pcnnted  ardies  resting  on  octagond  columns.  At  die 
west  end  is  a  circular  font 

There  is  a  national  school  fqr  abbvrt  Ihiriy-ftve  fapys. 
The  lord  ef  die  manor  is  Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bttrt    ' 

The   towndiip  of  Fraisikorpe  with  AuhutT^  hs^  a  pral*- 
pepnlation  of  ninety-one  persons.     The  cWafpei  at  the  ^^^^ 
former    place   is   a  perpetual  curacy,   valued  ih'  the  Chapei. 
pariiamentary  return  at  £27. :   patron,  W.  Strickland, 
Esq.     It  is  a  small  structure,  possessing  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  notice. 

The  parish  town  of  Flamborougb  is  situated  about  Flambo- 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Bridlington,  with  a  popu- 
ktion  of  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  persons. 

The  church  k  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St  Cbnreh. 
Oswald,  and  is  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return'  ^t 
£85.     The  patronage  k  the  property  of  W,  Strickland, 
Esq.     It  is  a  low  but  large  edifice^  eomprismg  a  nave 
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BCMMLiv^  and  mitt,  diaaoel  and  aides,  and  amall  timet  on  (lie 
ridge  of  the  roof  at  die  west  end.  At  this  end  of  the 
church  there  was  formerly  a  tower.  The  south  aisle  is 
of  brick,  and  the  north  displays  several  windows  of  two 
lights*  The  interior  is  plainly  fitted  up.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  resting 
on^  octagonal  columns.  Between  the  nave  and  chancdl 
is  a  screen  of  carved  oak,  having  fourteen  niches,  riddy 
painted  and  gilt  The  finish  of  this  beautifrd  fa9ade  is 
quatrefotls,  grapes^  and  vine  leaves.  The  lower  moulding 
has  a  running  rose-tree.  The  whole  of  the  above-men- 
tioned work  is  suppol'ted  on  a  pierced  screen  of  elabo- 
rate work,  in  the  form  of  pointed  windows.  -  At  the  west 
end  is  a  gallery,  and  beneath  it  is  an  ancient  circular 
font  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three 
pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  The  two 
easternmost  of  the  north  aisle  are  enclosed  and  used  as 
a  school-room ;  that  on  the  south  side  has  a  rich  screm 
of  carved  oak.  Over  the  communion  table  is  a  large 
oil  painting  of  Christ  expounding  the  law  to  the  doctors 
in  the  temple ;  under  it  is  a  brass  plate  inscribed : — 
''  This  picture  was  presented  by  Robert  Brovin,  Esq. 
artist,  A.  D.  1829,  as  a  memorial  to  his  native  place." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  brass  tablet,  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

Here  lleth  Marmadttke  Constable*  of  Flaynborght,  knight, 
MTho  made  adaent6  Into  France  for  the  right  of  the  same ; 

Passed  oaer  with  Kyng  Edwarde  the  fourith,  y*  noble  knight. 
And  also  with  noble  King  Henr»4he  seninth  of  that  name. 


•  This  warrior  was  bom  in  144S ;  he  was  at  Flodden  field,  or 
BrankistOD  hill,  Sept.  9,  161S,  and  most  Ukely  died  abovt  ISao, 
haTiag  UTed  in  six  kings'  reigns,  vis.  Henry  VI.  to  Henry  VIII. 
He  lies  burisd  under  a  tomb-stone  in  the  north  aisle,  now  the  school. 
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He  was  also  «t  Berwik  at  the  wlmiyng  of  the  tane,  CH  AP. 

And  by  Uf  Edward  ehos^  oapte^  there  llrat  of  any  one,  ^'^' 

And  rewllid  i  gQnernid  ther  his  tyme  without  blame, 

Bat  for  all  that,  as  ye  se,  he  Ueth  under  this  stone. 

At  Brankist5  feld,  wher  the  king  of  Scottys*  was  slayne. 

He  then  being  of  the  age  of  thre  score  and  tene. 
With  the  gode  duke  of  Northefolket  y»  iomey  be  hay  Uyn, 

And  eoragely  aTaneid  h^self  eni6g  other  there  ft  then. 
The  Ug  beyng  1  fiance  with  gret  nonbre  of  ynglesh  mi. 

He  nothing  hedyng  his  age  ther  but  Jeopihy  as  ow, 
With  his  sonnes  brothe  sarientt  and  kynnismen, 

But  now,  as  ye  se,  he  lyeth  nfider  this  stcme. 

Bat  now  all  thes  trynmphes  as  passed  and  set  on  syde. 

For  all  worldly  Joyes  they  will  not  long  endure. 
They  are  soune  passed  and  away  dothe  glyde. 

And  who  that  puttith  his  trust  I  the  A  call  bf  most  Osnre. 
For  when  deth  striketb  he  sparith  no  creature. 

Nor  geultb  no  wamyg  but  takith  the  by  one  ft  one ; 
And  now  he  abydyth  godis  mercy  ft  hath  no  other  soenre. 

For,  as  ye  se  hym,  here  he  lieth  Tnder  this  stone. 

I  pray  yow  my  kynsmi,  louers  and  friendis  all. 

To  pray  to  oure  lord  Jhesu  to  haue  marey  of  my  sowlU 

At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Walter 
Strickland,  Esq.  who  died  Nov.  1^  1671.  He  married 
Aim^  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
Bart  ''  but  had  no  issue  by  her,  yet  such  was  her  lone 
to  his  worth,  that  she  freely  gaue  two  thousand  pounds 
for  his  purchasing  of  the  lordship  of  Flamborough." 

The   village  consists  of  several  straggling  streets, 
with  low  houses,  principally  built  of  clay  and  cobble- 
stones.    There  are  two  chapels,  both  of  considerable  chapels, 
dim^isions ;  one  is  for  the  Wesleyan,  the  other  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  ruin  called  Dsaish 

tower. 

*  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland. 

t  It  ought  to  he  the  earl  of  Surrey. 


hoofe. 
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BOOK  IV.  the  Danish  towefj  which  is  now  almost  wholly  deoi^ 
'  lished;  the  only  remains  being  a  square  fii^  wi^  )ft, . 

vault,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  groined  in  one  spai 
From  the  irregular  mounds  which  appear  around,  thero  • 
seem  to  have  been  many  contiguous  buildings;   but 
neither,  history  nor  tradition  gives  any  account  of  die 
period  of  it6  erection. 

Btymo-  The  name  of  this  town  and  promontory  is  of  uti- 

^^^'  certain  derivation.  Camden  says,  *'  some  think  that  it 
took  its  name  from  a  watch^^tower,  in  which  were  lights 
for  the  direction  of  ships ;  for  the  Britons  still  retain 
the  provincial  word  .^'Flam,"  and  the  mariners  paint 
this  creek  with  a  flaming  head  in  their  charts.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  came  into  England,  out 
of  Angloen,  in  Denmark,  the  ancient  seat  of  tlie  Angli  ; 
for  there'is  a  town  oaUed  Flansburg,  from  which  they 
think  the  English  gave  it  that  name."*  That  a  light 
•  was  exhibited  on  this'  promontory  is  highly  probable ; 
and  an  old  tower  of  an  octagonal  form  and  undoubted 
antiquity,  still  exists  a  short  distance  from  the  present 
Kght-hoUse.  It  is  of  considerable  height,  and  is  a 
,  prominent  sea-mark.  Near  it  is  the  preventive  statiim, 
a  neat  row  of  small  houses. 

Light-  For  many  years  the  want  of  a  light-house  at  Flam- 

bor9ugh  had  been  felt  by  the  mariners  who  navigated 
thosd  seas,  and  deplored  by  the  merchants  whose  pro** 
^erty  was  exposed  to  danger^  for  want  of  so  essential  a 
monitoK  The  active  mind,  and  the  benevolent  dispo- 
sition of  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  the  collector  of  the  customs 
at  Bridlington,  induced  him  to  propose  the  erection  of 
a  light-house  on  the  head,  and  the  proposal  was  cor- 
dially received  by  the  incorporated  company  of  the 

*  Camden*!  Brit.  741. 
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ddnr  brethren  of  the  Trinity  house,  Deptford  Strond,    chap. 

London ;  who  obtain^  a  patent  from  the  crown,  dated  ^ 

April  3, 1806.  The  rite  fixed  upon  was  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  town,  about 
four  hundred  yards  within  the  extreme  point  of  tile 
promontory,  close  to  the  limding  on  the  sonth  side  of 
Silex  bay,  and  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet;*  the  erection  was  speedily  effected,  under  the 
inspection  of  an  able  engineer,  and  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1806,  the  revolving  light  which  has  ever  since 
flamed  by  night  from  the  head,  burst  forth  for  the  first 
time.  The  utility  of  this  erection  cannot  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  following  fact : — "  From 
June,  1770,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1806,  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy^four  ships  were  wrecked  or  lost 
on  Flamborough  head  and  its  environs,  but  since  the 
erection  of  the  lights,  to  March,  1813,  not  one  vessel 
had  been  lost  on  that  station  when  the  lights  could  be 
seen."-)-  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  very  ele- 
gant;  the  ascent  to  the  lantern  in  the  interior  is  by  a 
circular  staircase,  which  rises  round  the  entire  building. 
The  light  revolves  by  machinery,  the  weights  and  appa- 
ratus being  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  light-house. 
There  are  three  faces  of  seven  reflectors  each ;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  revolving  lights  of  Tin- 
mouth  and  Cromer,  which  show  a  face  every  minute, 
this  liglit  on  Flamborough  head  exhibits  a  face  every 
two  minutes,  and  one  of  them  coloured  red,  whereby 
the  light  from  that  face  being  diminished,  it  will  not  in 
hasy  weather,  or  at  a  great  distance,  be  visible  so  far, 

•  Lat.  54»  7'  north ;  long.  0»  6^  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  new 
lisht-house  if  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  nilat 
of  the  old  one. 

t  Coates'B  DescriptiTe  Poem  on  Bridlington  Quay. 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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BOOK  IV.  or  so  strong  as  the  other  two  faces ;  and  when  io  such 
cases  only  two  faces  are  seen^  the  interval  of  time 
between  them  is  two  minutes  and  four  minutes  alter- 
nately,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  this  light  from 
any  other  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  light  on  Flam- 
borough  headj  the  lights  at  Cromer^  Spurn  pointy  and 
the  Dudgeon^  bear  by  the  compass,  S.  lOj^,  E.  dist. 
29f  leagues^  S.  by  W.  11  leagues,  and  about  S.  13^ 
E.  21)  respectively^  the  variation  being  25^  west  of  the 
true  meridian. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  light-house  is  the  vault  for 
oil,  which  is  fire-proof,  and  a  neat  house  for  the  keeper 
of  the  light 

The  amount  of  tonnage  tjiat  passed  Flamborough 
bead  in  1828  was  as  follows  :-— 

British  and  Foreign  Ships  oversea...     704,988 
Coasters 2,650,146* 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  in  supporting  this 
light  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  compiled  from 
official  documents.f 

Expenditure  in  main- 
Tears.  Gross  Receipts.  taioing  the  Light. 

£.       s.  d.  £.     9.     d, 

1822 4,268     8  1 617    9    3 

1824 3,427  13  6 604  18  J 1 

1827 3,480    3  3 751   10    0 

Cliffs.  The  clifTs  at  Flamborough  are  of  tremendous  gran- 

deur>  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  perpendicular  height.  They  are  composed  of  a 
mouldering  limestone  rock,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and 

*  British  ships  oversea  pay  a  halfpenny  per  ton,  foreign  shipi 
oversea  Id.  per  ton,  and  coasters  a  furthing  per  ton. 

t  Accounts  and  retams  relating  to  light-houses,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  May  14, 1829. 
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periodically   covered  with  an  astonishing  number  of    CHAP, 
birds,  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  their  ' — 

plumage.  From  the  latter  end  of.  April  ,to  the  begin- 
ning of  August^  myriads  resort  thither  to  build  their 
nests  on  the  projecting  ledges  of  these  rocks.  Fitted 
by  their  constitutions  for  the  coldest  climates,  the 
various  species  of  gulls,  the  auk,  the  petrel,  the  grebe, 
and  many  other  aquatic*  birds  migrating  from  the 
regions  in  which  they  have  passed  the  autumn  and  the 
spring,  make  choice  of  the  northern  side  of  the  pro- 
montory for  this  purpose.  Here  they  enjoy  a  peaceful 
retreat,  unless  disturbed  by  the  curiosity  of  man,  or  by 
that  wanton  cruelty,  which  prompts  him  to  seek  and 
destroy  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  destruction.  At  the 
breeding  season,  these  enormous  masses  of  rock  seem 
perfectly  alive,  and  present  a  most  interesting  scene  of 
bustle  and  agitation.  Some  are  engaged  in  brooding 
over  their  eggs  with  the  most  sedulous  attention; 
others  are  sporting  on  the  wing,  hovering  like  clouds  in 
the  air,  and  wheeling  in  rapid  circles.  Detached 
groups  are  seen  floating  on  the  sea,  gently  gliding  along 
its  surface,  or  diving  with  celerity  in  search  of  food. 

To  those  who  delight  in  the  wild,  the  grand,  and  the 
sublime,  it  afibrds  a  high  gratification,  to  view  from  the 
sea  in  calm  weather  this  immense  region  of  birds,  and 
the  diversified  scenes  of  this  stupendous  residence.  At 
the  report  of  a  gun,  the  feathered  inhabitants  are  in- 
stantly in  motion.     The  eye  is  almost  dazzled  with  the 

*  Though  theM  nambem  of  fowls,  howeyer,  are  chiefly  ef  the 
aquatic  kind,  yet  birds  of  different  species  are  foond  among  them. 
The  daw,  the  rook,  the  rock-pigeon,  and  sometimes  the  solitiiry 
rsTen,  make  no  scrapie  to  fix  for  awhile  their  habitations  in  this  hete- 
rogeneous assemblage,  and  peacefully  breed  by  the  side  of  neighbours, 
in  nature  most  differing  from  themselves. --H<ft</erfr€ir«  Scarborough^ 

p.a»7. 
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BOOK.  IV.  waving  of  innumeiable  wings  brightened  by  the  hiys 
of  the  8un,  and  the  ear  stunned  with  the  clamour  of  a 
thousand  discordant  notes.  The  strange  dissonance 
of  tone  resounding  in  the  air  from  such  a  vast  collection, 
accompanied  by  the  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  rocks  and  reverberated  by  the  caverns,  form 
a  concert  altogether  extraordinary,  which  affi^ts  the 
mind  with  unusual  sensations. 

But  this  assemblage  of  turds  is  not  the  only  curiosity 
here  to  be  found.  At  the  foot  of  the  clifis  are  some 
extensive  caverns,  formed  either  by  the  restless  turbu 
lence  of  the  ocean,  gradually  excavating  the  solid  rock, 
or  by  some  unknown  cause  of  distant  origin.  Three, 
in  particular,  exceed  the  others  in  extent  and  curiosity. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  Robin  Lyth's  Hole,  so  de* 
nominated  (according  to  the  opinion  of  some)  from  a 
person  who  was  driven  into  it  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest, 
and  having  strength  to  ascend  one  of  the  projecting 
ledges,  continued  there  until  the  tide  receded,  and  was 
thus  providentially  saved.  Others  say  that  it  was  the 
secret  residence  of  a  noted  smuggler  or  pirate  of  that 
name,  who  concealed  his  prizes  here,  and  issued,  at 
seasonable  opportunities,  from  his  retreat 

DoTe-oot.  The  Dove-Cot,  thus  called  from  its  being  the  common 
breeding-place  of  rock-pigeons. 

Kirk-hole.  The  Ejrk-Hole,  said  to  extend  from  the  north  shore 
directly  under  the  church,  and  hence  its  derivation ;  but 
whether  it  has  ever  been  explored  thus  far,  or  this  is 
only  an  imaginary  idea,  cannot  confidently  be  asserted.* 

Robin  Robin  Lyth's  Hole  surpasses  the  rest  in  extent  of 

Lytho'i  '^ 

bole. 

•  Mr.  Blgland,  who  resided  in  this  neighbourhood,  could  neTer 
meet  with  any  authentic,  or  even  plausible  account,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  the  Kirk-hole  had  ever  been  explored  as  far  as  Flam- 
borough  church,  which  is  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
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dimenrions.    It  has  two  openings,  one  communicating    chap 

with  the  land,  and  the  other  with  the  sea.    The  former — 

is  low  and  narrow,  giving  solenm  admission  into  the 
caYem,  which  at  the  first  entrance  appears  dismally 
gloomy;  but  the  darkness  gradually  dispersing,  dis- 
closes a  floor  of  solid  rock,  formed  into  broad  steps  of 
an  easy  descent,  and  stones  curiously  variegated  at  the 
aides.  The  roof  is  finely  arched,  and  nearly  fifty  feet 
high  at  the  centre.  The  many  projecting  ledges  and 
firagments  of  suspended  rocks,  joined  to  the  great  ele« 
▼atioD,  give  it  an  awful  appearance;  and  the  mind, 
reflecting  upon  the  superincumbent  mass,  with  difficulty 
suppresses  its  alarm.  The  noble  vista  formed  by  its 
eastward  opening  toward  the  sea,  appears  in  the  highest 
grandeur  on  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  entrance ; 
and  a  singularly  solemn  efiect  is  produced  in  returning, 
as  the  steps  resemble  the  ascent  to  an  altar. 

There  are  also  many  huge  masses  of  white  insulated 
rocks,  of  a  pyramidical  form,  disjoined  from  the  clifiit 
either  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  by  some  violent  con- 
ciiasiou,  which  raise  their  broken  and  irregular  heads  to 
a  considerable  elevation. 

The  landing-place  for  the  fishing-boats  at  Flam- 
borou^-head  is  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous  in 
tempestuous  weather.  In  the  year  1794  twenty  of  the 
fishermen  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea ;  yet  so  powerful  is 
the  force  of  custom,  that  the  survivors  are  as  adven* 
tarous  as  ever  upon  the  stormy  element  The  number 
of  fishermen  belonging  to  Flamborough  is  about  eighty. 

The  manor  and  estate  of  Flamborough  belonged,  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  to  Harold,  earl  of  the 
West  Saxons,  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  lost  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.     It  subsequently  came 
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BOOK.  IV.  into  the  posaesaion  of  William  le  Gros,  the  founder  of 
Scarborough  castle. 

Sir  John  Puckering^  Knight,  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  place,  who  was  bred  to  the  common  law,  ac- 
quired such  fame  in  his  profession,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth appointed  him  her  sergeant  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  last 
made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  died  in  the 
year  ld96,  Camden  (in  yit&  Eliz.)  gives  him  the 
character  of  t^iV  integer,  a  man  of  integrity.  The 
present  lord  of  the  manor  is  Walter  Strickland,  Esq. 
DAoet-  One  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  former  ages 

^  ^*  that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a  ditch,  or 

ravine,  of  immense  width  and  depth,  nearly  at  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  which  forms  the  promontory  of  Flam* 
borough  head.  This  ditch,  which  is  called  "  Danes- 
dyke,*'  is  apparently  the  eflect  of  art,  and  contains  two 
-  lines  of  defence,  one  above  the  other,  with  breast-works. 
It  extends  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  south 
shore,  where  its  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  the  beach, 
and  becomes  gradually  shallower,  till  it  entirely  dis* 
appears.  It  does  not  stretch  in  a  direct  line,  but 
irregularly;  and  the  projections  greatly  resemble  the 
salient  angles  of  a  fortification.  History  affords  no 
account  of  this  stupendous  work ;  but  tradition  ascribes 
it  with  great  probability  to  the  Danes.  These  barba- 
rians might  endeavour  to  insulates  the  promontory,  and 
flius  render  it  an  impregnable  post,  as  the  situation  was 
extremely  advantageous  for  receiving  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements from  their  own  country.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  the  Danes, 
it  might  have  been  a  work  of  the  Saxons,  as  it  afforded 
the  same  advantages  to  both  nations  in  their  invasions 
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Camden  obsenres,  the  Saxon  writers  relate  that  Ida^    ^  yir.^' 

who  first  subdued  these  parts^  landed  at  this  promon-  

toiy.*  The  fact,  however,  is  doubtful,  and  the  history 
of  those  times  is  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom  of  ob- 
scurity. But  whoever  they  were  that  began  this  extra- 
ordinary work,  it  had  apparently  been  their  design  to 
insulate  the  promontory,  for  a  place  of  retreat  and  de- 
fence, and  its  being  left  incomplete,  was  probably  owing 
to  the  success  of  their  arms,  which  rendered  sueh  a 
measure  unnecessary. 

The  parish  town  of  FoLXTOMf  is  situated  in  a  valley  Folkton. 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  wolds.     It  is  situated  three 
miles  from  Hunmanby,  and  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Chvreh. 
Evangelist,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £15. 
Patron,  H.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  It  is  a  plain  neat 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower 
at  the  west  end ;  the  latter  with  piers  at  the  angles, 
the  windows  being  simple  loop-holes,  and  evidently  of 
the  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  nave  and  chancel  are  of  a  later  period,  and 
display  nothing .  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The 
interior  is  neat,  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  beneath 
which  is  a  circular  font. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  is  F.  Tates,  Esq. 

The  township  of  Flixton,  in  this  parish,  has  a  popu-  Fliztoii. 
lation  of  two  hundred  and  sitty-seven  persons.    In  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  Achome,  lord  of  this  place,  built  an 
honpital  for  one  aldertnan  and  fourteen  brothers  and 
sistera,  at  Flixton,  for  the  preservation  of  people  tra- 


•  Graideii't  Brit.  fol.  741.    Oibfton's  Edit. 

t  The  entire  parish  contains  foar  handred  and  eleTsn  inhabitants 
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BOOK  IV.  veiling  that  way,  that  they  might  not  be  deroured  by 
wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts,  then  abounding  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

FostoB.  FosTON-upoN-THE-WoLDS*  is  a  Small  parish  town 

six  miles  from  Driffield,  with  a  population  of  three 
hundred  persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £15.  8s,  6^<f.,  in  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £36.  The  patronage  is  in  W. 
Wright,  Esq.  It  is  a  neat  edifice,  containing  a  nave 
and  north  aisle,  ^  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  etid. 
This  church  is  in  a  dangerous  state  of  repair ;  the  walls 
of  the  chancel  are  several  inches  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  head  of  the  pointed  window  at  the  east 
end,  which  is  of  four  lights  with  perpendicular  tracery, 
is  divided  in  the  head  atleast  eight  inches,  the  interstice 
being  filled  with  brick  and  mortar;  There  are  immense 
brick  buttresses  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  inte. 
rior  is  very  neat ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by 
four  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns.  At  the 
west  end  of  thechurch  is  a  gallery,  erected  in  1825,  and 
beneath  it  a  circular  font.  In  the  west  window  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  shield  of  arms  ffu*  a  saltire  or.  and  in 
the  east  window  of  the  same  aisle  another  shield  barry 
of  nine  or.  and  az.  three  annulets  gules.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  church-yard,  is  the  mutilated 
effigy  of  a  crusader. 

Chapels.  The  village  is  small  and  mean,  with  two  chapels,  one 

for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  other,  called  Bethel  chapel,  was  erected 
in  1814  for  the  Independents.     On  a  small  cottage  is 


*  The  entire  pariah  has  a  population  of  six  handred  and  forty«eigfat 
inhabitants. 
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inscribed,  *^  Tins  house,  with  a  yearly  income,  was  given    chap. 

by  Ann  Walker,  late  of  Beverley>  towards  the  support  '■ — 

of  three  poor  widows  for  eve?,  1706.**    There  are  large 
flour-mills  and  tan-yards  in  this  village. 

The  township  of  Brigham  has  a  population  of  one  Brigham. 
hundred  and  three  persons.     Otmbling  is  an  inconside-  Oembling. 
rable  place,  containing   eighty-seven  inhabitants,   and 
Great  Kelt  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-  GreatKelk 
eight  persons. 

Foxholes*  is  a  small  parish  town  on  the  high  road  Foxholes, 
from  Driffifld  to  Scarborough,  being  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  former  town.    Population,  including  Boythorp, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  Chweh.  ' 
£22:  patron,  the  Rev.  R.  Sykes.     It  is  a  small  edifice, 
comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  and  small  turret  on  the 
west  end.    The  interior  is  neat,  but  possesses  nothing 
particularly  worthy  notice. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  with  a  neat  Wesleyan 
chapel.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  H.  B.  Osbaldeston, 
Esq. 

The  chapelry  of  Butterwici  has  a  population  of  Bntterwick 
ninety-three  souls,  with  a  small  ancient  chapel,  situated 
in  a  hollow. 

Ganton,  or  Galmfton,  is  a  parish  town  ten  miles  €Naitoii. 
from   Hunmanby.      The  population   (including  Potter 
Brompton)  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St  Church. 
Michael,  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £150.t 
The  patronage  is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Legard, 
Bart     It  is  a  ^acious  and  handsome  edifice,  appa* 

*  The  entire  parish  has  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  inhabitants, 
t  Bacon  styles  it  a  discharged  vicarage,  rained  at  £5,  2f.  6d. 
VOL.   IV.  L 
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BOOK.  IV.  ready  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  chancel^  and  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end,  from  which  rises  a  hand- 
some spire.  The  interior  is  neat,  with  some  memoriak 
of  the  Legard  family. 

11-n  Ganton  hall  is  a  neat  edifice,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 

and  honourable  family  of  Legard.  This  family,  which 
is  of  Norman  extraction,  became  possessed  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Anlaghby  or  Anlaby,  near  Hull,  in  the  year 
1100,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  estate. 
The  first  of  the  family  that  settled  at  Ganton,  was  John, 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  John  de  Ganton, 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Legard,  of  Anlaby,  Esq.  His 
great  grandson,  John  Legard,  Esq.  having  given  proofs 
of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  King  Charles  H.  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  to  Charles  L  was,  on  the 
29tli  December,  1660,  created  a  baronet  He  married 
Grace,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Conyers  Lord  D' Arcy, 
and  afterwards  Frances,  eldest  daughter,  and  one  of  the 
co-heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington.  By  this  second 
marriage,  he  became  allied  to  the  noble  family  of 
Buckmghamshire.  Sir  John,  the  first  baronet,  died  at 
Ganton,  in  1678,  and  his  family  has  ever  since  flourished 
at  this  place,  and  been  gready  respected  throughout  the 
neighbourhood.  The  present  possessor  is  Sir  Thomas 
Legard,  Bart 

Otrton.  Garton-upon-thb-Wolds  is  a  parish  town,  pardy  in 

the  liberty  of  St  Peter,  three  miles  from  Driffield. 
Population,  in  1821,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St  Michael, 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £5.  6s.  8d.,  in  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £110 :  patron,  the  king.  It  is  a 
neat  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower 
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at  the  west  end.    The  latter  is  of  Noman  architecture,    chap. 
having  large  piers  at  the  angles.     In  the  west  front  is  ' — 


a  circiiUr*headed  doorway  with  five  bold  mouldings,  the 
outer  one  being  billet^headed,  and  the  inner  plain;  the 
remainder  are  of  chevron  worL  Over  this  door  is  a 
rude  baaso  reUevo .  of  St  Michael  overcoming  Satan. 
The  interior  is  plain,  and  the  walls  of  the  tower,  like 
all  eariy  erections,  are  of  inunense  thiduiess.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  circular-headed  piscinao 
with  two  attached  columns.  At  the  west  end  of*  the 
church  is  an  octagon  font 

The  village  is  neat,  with  a  Wealeyan  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  the  latter  erected  in  1823.  Attached 
to  the  former  is  a  school,  partly  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  share  of  the  Driffield  canal,  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Cook*  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Sir 
T.Sykes,Bart 

HumtANBT  is  a  pleasant  town  ota  the  high  road  from  Hunnanby 
Bridlington  to  Scarborough,  being  nine  miles  and  a  half 
from'  either  town.  The  population,  in  1821,  amounted 
to  one  thousand  and  eighteen  persons.  It  is  well-built 
and  pleasantly  situated,  being  surrounded  by  six^ 
thousand  acres  of  fertile  land,  and  adorned  by  a  eon* 
siderable  quantity  of  ornamental  wood,  chiefly  growing 
on.  an  elevated  site,  called  the  Castle-hill,  where  are 
still  to  be  traced  the  foundation's  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
From  this  place  the  ground  slopes,  with  a -regular  and 
almost  imperceptible  descent,  toward  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  bay  of  Filey.  Hunmanby  had  formerly  a 
maiket,  which  was  held  on  Tuesday ;  but  has  been  long 
discontinued,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  increase 
of  those  of  Bridlington  and  Driffield,  occasioned  by 
the  amelioration  <^  the  port  of  the  former,  and  the  c^nal 
cut  from  the  latter  place  to  the  river  Hull. 
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BOOK^iv.  or  the  name  of  this  {dace,  and  also  (^  that  of  Barker 
Ktymo-  dale  or  Bartondale,  a  derivation  has  been  suggested 
^^^'  from  the  ancient  existence  of  wolves  in  the  vicinity^  as 

if  the  houndsman  or  huntsman  bad  resided  at  Hunde- 
manby,  and  the  hounds,  kept  for  their  extirpation,  had 
been  kenneled  in  Barkerdale.  It  appears  from  a 
diarter  of  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  that  Achome,  lord  of 
Flixton,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  about  four 
miles  nearly  north-west  from  Hunmanby,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Athelstan,  **  built  an  hospital  for  one  alderman, 
and  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters,  at  Flixton  aforesaid, 
for  the  preservation  of  people  travelling  that  way,  that 
ikey  might  not  be  devoured  by  wolves,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  then  abounding  there ;  endowing  the  said  hos- 
pital with  several  possessions  at  Flixton,  which  were 
afterwards  augmented  by  other  benefactions,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  aforesaid  King  Henry,''  &c.*  A  certain 
'  portion  of  land,  in  this  vicinity,  is  still  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  "  Wolfland ;"  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
hospital  stood  is  now  a  farm-house,  called  Spittal. 
Chnreh*  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 

and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £20.  Is.  8d.     The 
patronage  belongs  to  H.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 

A  grantf  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  men- 
tions Hundemanby  as  the  '^  Matrix  Ecclesia  cum  Ca- 
pellis  eisdem  (fors.  eidem)  pertinentibus  cujus  parochia 
est.  Burtone,  Newtone,  Fordune,  Mustune,  Folethorpe 
(now  quite  extinct),  Rutone  et  Barkerdale."  Of  these 
affiliated  chapelries.  Burton  (North  Burton),  Wold 
Newton,  Muston  and  Reighton,  continue  to  pay  a  small 


^  Dudg.  Monasticon. 

f  Entitled  **  Charta  Roberti  (rtther  Walteri)  de  Gaunt,  de  resUu- 
ratione  Bcrdeneyensis  Coenobii.'* 
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annaal  sum  towards  the  repairs^  &c.   of  the  mother    ^§^P- 

church ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  

place,  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  church-yard.  At 
Barkerdale,  or  Bartondale,  there  is  no  chapel  at  present, 
and  only  a  single  farm-house  remaining ;  and  the  chapel 
of  Pordun  has  service  performed  in  it  by  the  vicar  of 
Hunmanby  only  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Good  Friday 
and  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen. 

Hunmanby  church  is  a  large  edifice,  comprising  a 
nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  a  good  tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  latter  is  of  Norman  foundation,  the 
upper  part  repaired  at  a  later  period.  It  is  embattled, 
with  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  an  ancient  porch  and  several  large  windows, 
with  modern  perpendicular  tracery  of  clumsy  workman- 
ship. The  chancel  was  rebuilt  several  years  ago,  and 
has  in  the  east  end  a  Venetian  window.  The  interior 
is  neat;  the  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  five 
pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns;  soqiie  of 
these  intercolumniations  are  occupied  by  galleries. 
Above  the  arches  are  eleven  shields  of  arms,  with  the 
emblazoned  bearings  of  ancient  lords  of  this  place.  Of 
these  the  first  is,  by  lapse  of  time,  illegible.  The  second, 
Sylvester  Grimston  ;*  third,  Edward  Lord  Ross;  fourth, 
Hugh  Gaunt,+  earl  of  Chester,  and  Agnes  his  wife ; 
fifth,  John   Constable,   and  Beatrix  his  wife ;    aixth^ 

*  The  GrinwtoD  interest,  in  Hunmanby,  was  deiiTed  through  a 
female  line,  from  the  D'EstoteviUea  or  StontTilles,  who  can  be  traced 
up  to  the  earliest  pages  of  the  parish  registers  of  Hunmanby,  oom- 
nencing  A.  D.  1^64,  in  which  year  occur  two  of  the  name  of  Hunde- 
■Mndeby,  and  of  whom  the  progenitor  is  found  in  the  original  roll  of 
Battle  Abbey  as  ^'  Le  Seigneur  D'Bstoleville." 

t  A  Gaunt  of  this  name  is  recorded  as  son  of  the  Conqueror's  unele 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt ;  but  perhaps  he  assumed  his  mother's  name,  and 
foaadad  die  family  of  the  Barons  Montford,  of  Beldesert. 
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Booi^  IV'  Gilbert  Gaunt,*  and  Lady  Howell  hb  wife;  sewentm 
Alan  Lord  Percy,t  and  Lady  Emma  hit  wife ;  ei^itib» 
Peter  de  Manley,  lord  of  Delague.t  and  Lady  Jane 
his  wife ;  ninth,  Ralph,  Lord  Fitzwright,  and  Dame 
Anne  his  wife ;  tenth,  William  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  who 
married  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George  Wentworth, 
of  Woolay,  Knight,  by  his  second  wife  Everild,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Maltby,  Esq,  and  eleventh,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Osbaldeston,  his  son,  who  married  first,  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Boynton,  Bart. 
and  second,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Fountayne,  of 
Melton,  Esq.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  plain 
cylindrical  font  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
elegant  monument  to  several  members  of  the  family  of 
Osbaldeston.  It  exhibits  a  full-length  figure  of  Pietyi 
with  a  palm-branch  in  her  right  hand,  resting  her  foo^ 
upon  a  skull,  and  leaning  pensively  over  an  urn.  On  a 
broad  pediment  below  is  the  following  inscription:-^ 

Tbi»'  moDttuent  is  dediotted  to  the  undermentioned  persona  of  the 
family  of  Osbaldeston:  WiUiam  Osbaldeston,  Esq.  interred  Oet.  G, 
1707,  and  Ann,  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Matthew  WentworUi,  Bait. 
April  80,  1719 ;  also  Sir  Richard  Osbaldeston,  Knight,  his  son,  who 
died  Dec.  24,  1728,  aged  74.  Prances,  Sir  Richard's  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart,  died  Oct.  11,  1682,  by 
whom  he 'had  one  daughter^  Elisabeth,  who  was  interred  Jan.  18, 
1660.  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  John  Fonn* 
tayne,  Esq.  died  July  25,  1607,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters, 
Tfaeodosia,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary ;  and  flye  sons,  William, 

*  Gilbert,  grandson  of  the  Conquerors  uncle  of  that  name,  is  said 
to  have  been  compelled  to  marry  Hawise  (as  the  Howell  In  the 
mural  inscription  should  undoubtedly  be  read),  niece  of  Ranulph, 
fMirl  of  Chester,  and  daughter  of  William  de  Romare,  earl  of  Lincoln. 

t  This  nobleman's  wife  waa  daughter  to  the  Conqoeror's  uncle  so 
oAen  mentioned. 

i  This  name  first  occurs  In  the  Gaunt  pedigree  as  the  hasband  of 
Niehola,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  who  died  2d  of  Edward  I. 
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Richtrd,  John,  Foantayne  Wentworth,  and  Oeo^^.  He  had  also  CHAP. 
Iwo  danghters,  Catharine  and  Eleanor,  by  Catharine,  his  third  wife,  ^^^ 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Hasel,  of  Thorp,  Esq.  the  first  of 
whom  died  Sept.  IS,  1796,  aged  10  years,  the  latter  was  interred 
Jane  16, 1768,  aged  46.  Richard,  his  second  son,  by  Elizabeth,  was 
bishop  of  Loadon,  and  died  May  15,  1764,  aged  74.  John,  his  tldrd 
son,  died  at  Bengal.  George,  his  fifth  son,  died  Febraary  iD,  176^, 
aged  66,  William,  his  eldest  son,  represented  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough in  seven  parliaments,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1765,  aged  79 ;  and 
Foantayne  Wentworth,  his  fourth  son,  succeeded  his  brother  William 
as  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough,  and  died  June- 10,  1770, 
aged  76,  In  purfluanee  of  whose  will,  this  monament  is  eroded* 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is'  a  neat  tablet  in- 
scribed as  follows : 

To  preserre  the  remembrance  of  one,  who,  for  her  excellence, 
ought  nefer  to  be  forgotten,  this  marble  records  the  name  of  Agnes 
Wrangham ;  daughter  of  R.  Creyke,  Esq.  of  Marton,  and  wife  of 
Francis  Wiangham,  vicar  of  this  parish,  fihe  died 'March  0, 180ft, 
aged  only  Sl.— -  Potuit  quB  plurima  Tirtus  esse,  MU 

The  i^icarage  honse^  which  stands  near  the  church.  Vicarage, 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  embellished^  both  by 
Imildings  and  plantations,  under  the  present  incumbent 
the  Rev,  Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A:  F.  R.  S.  Of  this, 
and  of  the  expense  (above  £1,200)  a  slight  memorial  is 
preserved  upon  a  stone  placed  in  an  inconspicuous  pari 
tSAe  wall  of  the  mansion,  by  the  following  inscriptbti: 

iBdes .  hasoe  •  antea .  male .  materiatas  •  aretas  •  rrlnosas .  C.  L.  co « 
pivs .  minTS .  H8  .  de .  sTa .  pecrnia .  impensis .  qTod .  Iblix .  fhvstym  • 
qre .  sit .  refedt  •  avxit  •  omayit.  FranciscTS  •  Wrangham .  Ticarivs. 
A.U.  190S. 

The  intnior  is  fitted  up  with  considerable  taste ;  and 
the  library,*  collected  by  the  present  possessor,  is  ex- 

«  An  aeeoont  of  some  of  the  "  rarities"  in  this  library  was  pub- 
lished in  1804,  with  the  following  title :  ««  A  Bibliographical  and 
Deseriptive  Tear  from  Searborongb,  to  the  library  of  a  Philobiblist 
in  tu  neighbourhood.    By  John  Cole,  bookseller,  Scarborough.^ 
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BOOK  IV.  tremely  rich  in  curious^  rare  and  valaaUe  books^  ool- 
lected  with  great  judgment  and  taste.  The  number 
of  volumeB  is  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand^  and  among 
them  is  a  unique  copy  o(  La  Morte  d' Arthur,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  privately  printed  books  presented 
to  the  worthy  and  amiable  vicar.  Here  is  a  large  and 
valuable  painting  by  Bogdani,  of  his  favourite  subject^ 
birds ;  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  F.  Wrangham,  by  G.  Clint, 
Esq.  R.  A.;  Walter  Fawkes,  Esq.  of  Farnley  hall,  and 
his  first  wife  (sister  of  John  Grimstone,  Esq.  of  Nes- 
wick),  by  Singleton ;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Francesco  Yanni,  &c. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  the  second  year  of 
Edward  I.  at  the  death  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  great 
grandson  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  uncle,  by  the  mother's 
side,  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  appears  that  this  chieftain 
held  the  manor  of  Hunmanby  by  barony,  and  that  on 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Gilbert  with  Lora  de  Baliol,  he 
settled  it  in  dowry  upon  his  new  daughter-in-law.*  This 
marriage,  however,  proving  unproductive  of  issue,  the 
lordship  passed,  by  the  union  of  his  daughter  Margaret 
with  William  de  Eerdeston,  into  the  Eerdeston  family ; 
and  a  parliamentary  baron  of  that  name  died  34th 
Edward  III.   possessed  of  the  manor  of  Holagh^  in 


*  TbU  (kYOUfed  leader,  the  first  Gilbert  de  Gaant,  who  was  en- 
dowed by  his  royal  nephew  with  tlie  lands  of  a  Danish  rebel  named 
Tonr,  is  said  to  hare  possessed,  besides  these,  many  lordships  fai 
Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Yorkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Bucks,  Herts, 
Northamptonsliire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Leicestershire ;  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  in  Lincolnshire  alone,  in  which  county  he  made  Folking- 
ham  the  head  of  his  barony.  Frequent  mention  of  him  occurs  of 
course  in  Domesday-book.  To  extend  still  fhrther  this  enormous 
area  of  property,  he  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  de 
Montfort.  He  died  in  tiie  reign  of  William  Rufns,  and  was  bnried 
in  Bardney  abbey. 
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Swaledale,  "parcel  of  the  manor  of  tiundetnanby :"    chap. 
one-third  of  it  also  was,  a  few  years  ago,  afterwards  — — 


enjoyed,  most  probably  in  like  manner,  through  female 
derivation,  by  John  de  Clifton,  who^  engaging  in  the 
crusade,  fell  at  Rhodes,  12th  Richard  II.  and  was  be- 
queathed by  him,  together  with  some  other  estates,  to 
his  son  Constantine.* 

"  These  divided  manorial  rights,  anciently  tripartite, 
under  the  names  of  Ross,t  Lennox,  and  Rossmore,  are 
now  united  together,  with  the  property  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  township,  in  the  hands  of  Humphrey 
Osbaldeston,  Esq.  who  has  recently,  by  building  new 
farm-houses,  and  making  numerous  plantations,  as  well 
as  by  embellishing  the  grounds  more  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  his  residence,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  and  ornament  of  the  estate."  j: 

Hunmanby  hall  is  a  neat  mansion  of  red  brick,  HaU. 
situated  on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  to^iii.  The  gar- 
dens are  pleasant  and  well  laid  out,  and  the  plantations 
are  flourishing.  The  gate-house,  which  represents  a 
ruin,  was  erected  in  1829,  of  a  crumbling  stone  obtained 
on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  the  seat  of  H.  B.  Osbaldeston, 
Esq. 

The  village  is  very  pleasant,  and  has  two  chapels  Chapels. 
devoted  to  public  worship,  exclusive  of  the  church. 
One  belongs  to  the  Baptists,  established  in  1817,  the 
other  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  A  lending  library, 
on  Dr.  Bray's  plan,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy ;  and  a  parochial  library,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  has  been  established  nearly  twenty  years.      A 

•  Beauties  of  Eoglaod  and  Wales— Yorkshire,  p.  S94. 
f  A  fine  tract  of  fertUe  land,  near  the  town,  slill  reUins  the 
•f  Rossdale. 

t  Beattties  of  England  ab4  Wales^Yorkshire,  p.  S04. 
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BOOK  IV*  Lancasterian  school  was  established  in  this  place^  by 
H.  Osb^deston,  Esq.  in  1810,  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Duggleby,  who  enjoys  a  salary  of  about  £60  per  annum 
for  his  services.  Here  also  are  small  almshouses  for 
six  widows. 

In  this  town   was  bom,   in  1671,  Dr.  R  Fiddes, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  a  Body 
of  Divinity,  &c. 
Fordun.  Fordun  is  a  small  chapelry  on  the  wolds,  the  popu* 

lation  amounting  to  forty-eight  persons. 

The  chapel,  which  is  very  small,  contains  nothing 
worthy  notice.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and  the  entire 
edifice  repaired,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829. 
Service  is  only  performed  here  twice  a-year,  viz.  on 
Good  Friday  and  the  feast  of  St  Stephen. 

The  village,  which  consists  of  a  few  farm-houses,  has 
a  picturesque  appearance. 
Little  Kelk       LiTTLE  Kelk  is  a  small  village,  extra-parochial,  with 

a  population  of  fifty-one  persons. 
KUham.  KiLHAM  is  a  large  parish  town,  partly  in  the  liberty 

of  St.  Peter,  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one   persons.      It  is   five   miles   distant    from 
Driffield. 
Church.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All 

Saints,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  I3s.  4d., 
in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £106.  I8s.  id.  It  is  in 
the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  York,  and  is  a  large 
spacious  edifice,  situated  on  high  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  is  of  considerable 
height,  embattled,  and  apparently  of  the  architecture 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a 
modern  porch,  and  within  it  a  circular  arched  entrance 
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of  seven  cherron  mouldings,  renting  on  attached  columns.    ^  ha  ^. 


Above  this  is  some  curious  sculpture  in  diamond  panels. 
The  windows  of  the  nave  are  modern,  but  its  great 
antiquity  is  certain  from  the  remains  of  a  series  of 
sculptured  blocks  still  existing  near  the  roof.  The 
interior  is  spacious  and  neat;  it  underwent  a  thorough 
repair  between  eight  and  nine  years  ago  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish,  and  cost  about  £500.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  gallery,  and  beneath  it  a  small  modem  font  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  pointed  stalls 
and  a  piscina. 

Kilham  is  a  straggling  village,  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long.  It  had  formerly  a  market  on  Thursday, 
but  it  has  long  declined,  aod  is  now  totally  disused. 
There  are  two  fairs,  held  annually  on  the  21  st  of  August 
and  12th  of  November.  In  this  town  are  two  chapels  Ciwpels. 
for  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the 
Baptists;  the  latter  was  established  in  1822.  The 
free  grammar  school  in  this  town  was  founded  by  John  Grammar 
Lord  D*Arcy,  of  Aston,  in  this  county,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  with  appointments  for  a  mast^ 
and  usher,  £20  per  annum  being  allowed  the  former, 
and  £10  the  latter.  The  present  school-house  was 
erected  about  1819. 

The  lordship  of  Kilham  (the  property  of  Thomas 
Duesbery,  Esq.)  contains  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  acres  of  land,  the  principal  part  of  which  is 
arable. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  near  the  road  Sprlns. 
leading  to  Rndston,  said  to  be  efficacious  in  curing 
various  disorders ;  and  the  Vipsey  or  Gripsey,*  after  a 
wet  autumn,  breaks  out  at  a  place  called  Henpit  Hole, 

*  For  a  furUier  account  of  the  Gypsies  see  Wold  Newton,  p.  00« 
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KOK  iVs  near  the  road  to  Langtoft.  The  violeDce  of  this  spring 
or  apout^  when  it  first  issues  out  of  the  ground,  is  said 
to  be  so  great,  that  a  man  on  horseback  may  ride  under 
its  arched  stream. 

Luifftoft.  Langtoft*  is  a  small  parish  town  in  a  deep  hollow 
on  the  woldsy  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St  Peter,  with  a 
population  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  persons.  It  is 
six  miles  distant  from  Driffield. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  Si 
Peter,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8:  patron,  the 
dean  of  York.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  comprising  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west  end ;  the  latter  appears 
to  be  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
the  rest  of  the  church  is  much  later.  The  interior  is 
plain ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls, 
trefoil-headed,  with  pediments  and  large  finials.  Much 
of  the  tracery  in  the  windows  is  filled  up- with  bricks 
and  moi^tar 

.  The  village  is  straggling,  but  picturesque.  A  small 
chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  erected  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

Peter  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  a  poet  and  historian  of  the  four- 

teenth century,  was  a  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Brid- 
lington, and  received  his  surname  from  this  place, 
where  he  was  bom  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
was  ihe  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which 
was  a  Chronicle  of  England,  in  verse,  and  in  the  French 
tongue;  and  such  was  the  extraordinary  proficiency 
which  he  had  attained  in  that  language,  that  some  have 
supposed  him  a  Frenchman  by  birth.  This  chronicle 
was  translated  into  English  metre  by  Robert  Brunne, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  which  translation  was  pub* 

*  The  entire  parish  containg  four  hundred  and  tbirty-two  inhabitanU. 
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lished  at  Oxford,  in  1725,  by  He&rne,  the  antiquary,    char 


who  regarded  Peter  as  fully  equal  to  any  historian 
whom  the  darker  ages  could  produce.  The  history, 
which  is  copious  and  circumstantial,  begins  with  the 
Trojan  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  is  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  ^reign  of  Edward  I.  soon  after  whose  time 
the  author  is  believed  to  have  died,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  priory  of  Bridlington. 

Lord  Cathcart  possesses  the  manorial  rights. 

Cottam  is  a  small  township  (partly  in  the  liberty  of  Cottam. 
St  Peter)  with  a  population  of  sixteen  persons.  There 
is  a  very  small  ancient  chapel  at  this  place ;  the  interior 
has  a  solitary  pew  and  a  reading-desk.  Near  it  are 
some  earthworks,  probably  the  remains  of  a  British 
village. 

The  parish  of  Lowthorpe  is  situated  five  miles  from  Lowthorpe 
Driffield.     The  population  amounted,  in  1821,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St.  Church. 
Martin,  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £67.* 
In  1333  this  church  was  made  collegiate,  viz.  for  a 
rector  and  six  chantry  priests,  and  three  clerks.  There 
has  been  no  institution  to  it  since  1579.  The  patron  of 
this  church  is  W.  T.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west  end ; 
the  latter  is  finished  with  brick  and  clumsy  pinnacles. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  handsome  structure,  the  windows 
being  lofty,  of  three  Ughts,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  three 
qnatrefoils  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The  portion  of 
the  church  now  used  for  divine  service  is  the  nave,  the 
chancel    having  been   desecrated    for  a    considerable 


^  The  sum  of  £\6,  I6f.  is  annually  paid  out  of  the  exchequer  for 
eervliig  this  church  and  Rust  on  Parva. 
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BOOK  IV.  period.  In  this  part  of  lihe  church  are  two  large  ash- 
treev^  and  some  curious  monuments,  one  of  which  is  a 
brass  tablet,  rendered  illegible  through  the  weather.* 
Affixed  to  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  the  following 
historical  tablet,  in  bad  repair : 

The  collegiate  church  of  Lowthorpe  was  an  ancient  rectory,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martio. 

A,  D.  1883  it  was  endowed  by  Sir  John  de  Heslarton,  who^foanded 
in  it  six  perpetual  chantries. 

A.  D.  1864  Sir  Thomas  de  Heslarton  added  another  chantry  for  the 
Bonis  -of  himself  and  Alice  his  wife.  He  endowed  the  church  with 
the  manor  of  Lowthorpe  and  the  mansion-house. 

A.  D.  1776  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  ol  Lowtfaor|^  repaired 
the  roof  of  the  church. 

A.  D.  1777  the  church  was  paved  and and  the  chancel 

contracted  and  painted  by  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  Bart,  lord  of  the 
manor  and  patron  of  the  living,  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
HeslartoBS  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  St.  Quinton  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  the  aboTe-named  Sir  John  de  Heslarton,  A.  D.  1339. 

.  Lowthorpe  is  a  small  but  pleasing  village.  The  hall, 
a  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  was  taken  down 
about  three  years  ago. 

Mnston.  Mustqn  is  a  s^all  parish  town,  one  mile  and  a  half 

from  Hunmanby,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,*  dedicated  to  All 

Saints,  in  the  patronage  of  H.  B.  Osbaldeston,  Esq. 
It  was  formerly  a  chapelry  to  Hunmanby,  to  which 
church  it  still  continues  to  pay  a  small  sum  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  mother  church;  and  the  inhabitants  bury 
there.     It  is  a  small  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north 

*  Surely  these  monuments  might  have  been  preserved,  if  the  chan- 
cel was  not  thought  deserTing ;  a  little  attention  would  hare  sared 
the  roof. 

t  Bacon  styles  it  a  discharged  vicarage,  valued  at  4^6.  lOt. 
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aisle  and  chancel,  and  a  small  turret     The  interior  is    chap. 
neat,  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  '• — 

The  village  is  small,  but  pleasantly  situated;   and 
there  are  two  chapels,  one  for  the  Independents,  the  Chapels, 
other  for  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

Naffbrton*  is  a  small  parish  town,  two  miles  and  a  Ntffertoiu 
half  from  Driffield,  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons. 

The  churi^h  is  a  perpetual  curacy,t  dedicated  to  All  Chnreh. 
Saints,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £97.  19«.  8d^ 
It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of  York*  This 
church  was  an  ancient  rectory,  belonging  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  Percys,  till  Sir  Henry  Percy,  Knight,  gave  it 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Meaux,  about  1304;  a 
vicarage  was  then  ordained  for  a  perpetual  vicar  to 
serve  the  church,  to  have  cure  of  souls,  &c.  Thomlsis, 
archbishop  of  York,  decreed  that  this  vicarage  should 
consist  of  twenty  marcs  sterling,  payable  quarterly,  by 
die  religious.  Tliis  sum  the  vicar  enjoys  to  this  day,  and 
which  is  paid  by  the  lay  impropriator.J  The  church, 
which  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence,  is  a  neat 
structure,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and 
good  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  windows  are  of  two 
lights  with  trefoil  heads,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  large 
pointed  window  of  four  lights.  The  clerestory  of  the 
nave  has  four  large  pointed  windows  of  three  lights.  It 
was  entirely  repaired  in  1828.  The  interior  is  neat; 
the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed 
aiches  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  neat  gallery.    The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped 

*  The  entire  parUh  contains  one  thoataod  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  iahnlHUnts. 
t  Bneon  styles  It  a  discharged  Ticarage,  ralaed  at  £19. 16t.  4d. 
t  Laai^dele's  Topog.  Diet. 
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BOOK  iv^  on  the  north  side  of  the  church;  the  former  has  a  para- 
bolic sounding  board  of  considerable  size.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  a  modem  font^  placed  there  during 
the  late  repairs.  The  ancient  one  is  an  immense 
cylinder,  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  face 
covered  with  true-lover's  knot-work.  It  is  now  deposited 
in  the  belfry.* 

Chapels.  The  village  is  pleasant  and  neatly  built,  and  contains 

three  chapels.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists'  chapel  was 
erected  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  Primitive  Methodists* 
chapel  in  1825,  and  the  Baptists'  chapel  in  1821.  There 
is  a  small  school,  principally  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  the  sum  of  £5  annually,  which  was 
left  by  Mr.  John  Baron,  of  Bridlington,  in  1709. 

Wansford.  The  township  of  Wans/ord^  in  this  parish,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  and  forty-four  persons. 

Reighton.  Reighton  is  a  small  parish  town,  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  Hunmanby,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis 

at  £9.  10«.,  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £139:  patron. 
Sir  William  Strickland,  Bart.  It  was  formerly  a  chapel 
to  Hunmanby,  to  which  it  still  pays  a  small  sum 
annually  towards  repairs,  &c.  The  church  is  a  small 
ediBce,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  a  chancel, 
and  a  small  brick  turret  at  the  west  end.  The  south 
side  of  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  other 
side  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  is  of  Norman  work- 
manship. The  interior  is  neat;  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisle   by   three  circular   arches   resting   on 

^  The  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve  this  aneient  font 
from  being  broken  up  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  The  warden,  upoB 
being  made  acquainted  with  Its  anttquity  (at  least  seven  oentarles !} 
gave  orders  to  deposit  it  in  the  belfry. 
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eolamns  of  a  similar  form.    The  font,  situated  at  the    chap. 

Xii* 

west  end  of  the  church,  ia  square^  with  elegant  pillars  ^ 

at  the  angles ;  the  rest  of  the  font  has  diaper  work. 

From  different  parts  of  this  village  and  the  church- 
yard, there  are  some  beautiful  views  of  Filey,  the  woldsj 
and  Scarborough  in  the  distance* 

There  is  a  neat  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  in  this  Chapel, 
village,  it  was  erected  in  1818.     Mr.  Osbaldeston  is 
brd  of  the  manor. 

RuDSTON  is  a  small  village   about  five  miles  from  Radston. 
Bridlington,  with  a  population  of  four  hundred  and 
^vetiteen  persons.      In  Domesday-book  this  place  is 
called  Rodstane,  and  is  probably  so  named  from  an 
obelisk  or  monument  which  stands  in  the  church«yard.  Obelisk. 


This  obelisk  is  one  entire  natural  stone  of  the  coarse 
rag,  or  mill-stone  grit,  of  the  same  kind  and  shape  as 
the  celebrated  stones  near  Boroughbridge,  which 
Camdeoj  Leland,  and  Drake  suppose  to  be  Roman 
trophies^  erected  in  commemoration  of  some  victory, 
but  they  are  probably  of  greater  antiquity,  and  portions 
of  dmidical  temples. ,   It  is  twenty-nine  feet  four  inches 
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BOOK  !▼.  in  beSglit^  and  its  length  within  ground  has  Wn  fraoed 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  tjvelve  feet^  withont  reaching 
its  bottom.  **  The  breadth  of  this  stone  is  five  feet  ten 
inches^  and  the  thickness  two  fbet  three  indies ;  and 
supposing  it  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  above  gtx>und^  and 
as  much  below  as  above,  the  whole  weight  is  probably 
forty-six  tons.'^*  All  the  foiur  sides  are  a  little  oonvex, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  close  moss.  Some 
years  ago,  the  weather  having  made  considerable  in- 
roads on  the  upper  part  of  the  stone,  it  was  covered 
with  Iead.t 

Chnrch.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 

and  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £i.  13#.  Sj^d. ;  it  is  in 
the  piitronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  is  a  small 
neat  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  neat  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end*  The 
interior  is  neat,  having  been  repaired  in  1829.  The 
aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  pointed 
arches  resting  on  circular  columns.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  are  three  stalls  with  pedimental  canopies. 
In  one  of  the  north-aisle  windows  is  a  shield  of  arms 
ar.  a  chevron  between  three  martlets  sa.  and  in  the  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  a  shield  gu.  a  lion  rampant  or. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  gallery,  and  beneath  it 
a  circular  font. 

Chapels.         In  this  village,  which  is  small,  are  two  chapels,  that 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  erected  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  one  for  the  Primitive  Methodists  in 
1829.   The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Sir  F.  Boynton,  Bart 
Thorpe  hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  MacdoDiald,  is  a  phiin 


Thorpe 
hall. 


*  Archeologia,  toI.  t. 

f  Ad  old  woman  in  the  Tillage  infonned  the  author  that  she  coold 
remember  the  remains  of  a  similar  block  of  stone,  which  was  situated 
some  yards  to  the  east  of  the  present  obelisk. 
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iNifc  commodious  edifice,   eonsisting  of  a  centre  and    chaf. 
wings,  with  extremely  pleasant  grounds,  adjoining  {he  — 


road  firomRudston  to  Bridlington. 

RusTQN  Parva  is  a  small  parish  town,  situated  in  a  Ruiton 
boUow  oh  the  wolds,  and  four  miles  distant  from  Drif- 
fidd.    Population,  one  hundred  and  forty  persons. 

•  The  diunsh^  one  of  Ae  meanest  edifices  in  the  Bast  Chureb. 
riding,  is  a  cur  Acy  in  the  patronage  of  W.  T.  Si  Qnintin, 

Ea^.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  with  a  porch  on  due 
north  side,  and  a  small  bell-turret  with  two  bells  at  fbe 
west  end.    Tito  ihterior  has  nottiing  worthy  notice. 

The  village  is  small,  and  situated  in  the  hollow,  tbe 
chorch  biNaig  on  a  hiU.    Near  the  latter  is  an  ancient  . 
beacon. 

The  parish  of  Thwino  is  situated  about  ei^t  miles  Thwing. 
from  Bridlington.    Population,  including  Octon,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  persons* 

The  chundi  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  AU  Saints^  Cknreh. 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8.  12#.  l^  It  con* 
ttsts  of  two  medieties,  Thwing  and  Octon,  both  .in  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  on  a  slight  eleva* 
ration,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel^ 
with  a  bell-turret  on  the  roof  at  the  west  end.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  brick  porch,*  and  within  it  a  circular-; 
arched  doorway,  the  upper  part  filled  up  with  a  basso 
ralievo  of  the  holy  lamb  widi  the  flag.  The  interior  is 
neat;  the  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed 

*  Over  a  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  thB  following 
earioQS  Inscription,  reeording  the  names  of  two  churchwardens : 

aoBsnrn 
oTPxaio 

HNSTBTB 
WSOM 

108618 
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BOOK  IV.  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  On  the  norih 
side  of  the  chancel,  the  effigy  of  a  priest  pressing  a 
chalice  to  his  breast  has  been  most  ridiculously  placed 
erect,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  its  original 
situation  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  There  is  a  small 
gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave/ and  at  the  west 
end  is  a  modem  font  This  church  was  pewed  in  IS  14. 
The  village  is  small,  with  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  erected  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  is  M.  Prickett,  Esq. 

Thomas  Lamplugh,  archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in 
1691,  was  a  native  of  this  place.* 

In  this  parish  is  Wold  cottage,  the  seat  of  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  F.  Bowes.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  house,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  ever  observed  in  this,  or  in  any  other  part  xyf 
the  world,  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1795, 
Eitraordi'  about  three  o'clock  in  the  ajftemoon ;  when  a  stone  of 
nary  s  no.  ^^  weight  of  fifty-sis  pounds  fell  from  some  superior 
region.  The  place  where  it  fell  is  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  nearly  west  from  Wold  cottage,  then  the  residence 
of  the  late  Edward  Topham,  Esq.  who,  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  event,  erected  an  obelisk,  with  this 
inscription  :— 


Chapel. 


Lamplagh. 


W6ld  Cot- 
tage. 


Here  on  this  spot,  Dec.  IStb,  1705,  fell  from  the  atmoBphere  an 
extraordinary  stone,  in  breadth  twenty-eight  inches,  in  length  thirty- 
six  inches,  and  whose  weight  was  fifty-six  pounds.  This  colomn,  in 
memory  of  it,  was  erected  by  Edward  Topham,  1790. 

The  following  account  was  communicated  by  Major 
Topham,  and  is  published  in  a  work,  on  British  mi- 


»  VideToUli.p.70. 
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wniogf,  bjr  lAr*  Sowerby,  in  wfaoce  muaeom  die  stone 
is  DOW  depoated.* 

^  The  stone  in  question  fell  widiin  two  fields  of  my 
house.  The  wealfaer  was  misty,  and  at  times  inclining  to 
nin;  and  fliong^  diere  was  some  thunder  and  lightning 
at  a  distance,  it  was  not  till  the  falling  of  the  stone  that 
Ae  explosion  took  place,  which  alarmed  the  snrronnd- 
ing  country,  and  which  created  so  distinctly  the  sensa- 
tioD  that  something  very  singular  had  happened. 

"  When  the  stone  feU,  a  shefdierd  of  mine,  who  was 
returning  from  his  sheep,  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot ;  and  John  Shipley,  one  of  my 
£mning  men,  was  so  near  the  spot  where  it  fell,  that  he 
was  struck  very  forcibly  by  some  of  the  mud  and  eartfi 
railed  by  the  stone  dashing  into  the  earth,  which  it 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  and  seven 
afterwards  into  the  chalk  rook ;  making,  in  all,  a  depth 
of  nineteen  inches  from  the  surfiice-i* 

'*  When  the  stone  was  passing  through  the  air,  which 
it  did  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  sea-coast, 
numbers  of  persons  distinguished  a  body  passing  throu^ 
die  clouds,  though  not  able  to  ascertain  what  it  was ; 
and  two  sons  of  the  clergyman  of  Wold  Newton 
(a  village  near  me),  saw  it  pass  so  distinctly  by  them, 
diat  they  ran  up  immediately  to  my  house  to  know  if 
any  thing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

"  In  the  diflerent  villages,  over  which  the  stone  took 
its  direction,  various  were  the  people  who  heard  the 
noise  of  something  passing  through  the  air,  accurately 
and  distincdy,  though  they  could  not  imagine  what  was 
the  cause  of  it;  and,  in  many  of  the  provincial  news- 

^  lo  the  Lambeth  road,  London. 

t  The  eolnma  is  ereeted  exaetly  oTer  the  place  which  the  stone 
excavated  by  its  fell. 
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Booti  ivS  papers^  these  accounts  irere  pd^lisbed,  at  the  time, 
from  diflerent  persons. 

^  In  factj  DO  circumstance,  of  the  kind  bed  ever  more 
concurrent  testimonies ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  atone 
itself,  while  it  resembles  in  composition  those  which  ace 
supposed  to  have  fallen  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
world,  has  no  counterpart  or  resemblance  in  the  natural 
stones  of  the  country.* 

'*  The  stone,  in  its  fall,  excavated  a  place  of  the 
depth  before-mentioned ;  and  of  something  more  than  a 
yard  in  diameter.  It  had  fixed  i^lf  so  strongly  in  the 
chalk  rock,  that  it  required  labour  to  dig  it  out 

"  On  being  brought  home,  it  was  weighed,  and  tiie 
weight  at  that  time  was  fifty-six  pounds,  which  has  been 
diminished  in  a  small  degree  al  present,  by  different 
pieces  being  taken  from  it,  as  presepts  to  diflerent 
literati  of  the  country.  Mr.  King,  the  antiquary,  in  his 
account  of  '^  sky-fallen  stones/'  has  published  an  ac* 
count  of  tliis,  with  many  curious  and  learned  remarks 
on  those  which  have  fallen,at  difikrent  periods. 

''  All  these  three  witnesses,  ^o  saw  it  fall,  agree 
perfectly  in  their  account  of  the  manner  of  its  fall,  and 
that  they  saw  a  dark  body  passing  through  the  air,  and 
ultimately  strike  the  ground;  and  diough,  from  their 


*  Mr.  BiffUnd,  in  one  of  hts  tourt  through  Yorkshire,  in  1810, 
oopied  the  inseription  on  the  column,  and  wkw  %  piece  of  the  ttood  in 
the  posfession  of  the  Rey.  Francis  Wrugham;  A.  M.  F.  R.S.  vicar 
of  Hanroanby.  It  has  a  black  and  vitrified  surface,  exhibiting  marks 
of  a  yolcanic  origin,  or  at  least  of  having  been,  by-some  means,  ex* 
posed  to  the  action  of  lire :  the  inside  Is  vrhlte,'and  of  a  granu* 
lated  but  very  compact  texture :  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  that  of 
marble,  is,  according  to  the  Count  de  Boumon's  analysis,  as  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen,  and  its  composition  is  totally  diflferent  from  that  of  any  kind 
of  stone  yet  discovered.— Beairf.  qf  England^Ywkikire,  p.  400. 
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UtaUkn  ia^  chaHaoUfr*^  i^  hk,  th^  could  have  no    ^S.^^* 

posfltble  ol^eet  in  detailidg  a  false  accomt  of  this  traiuh — 

aetloD,  I  fcdt  so  desirous  of  giving  this  matter  every 
degree  of  autheptieity ^  that,  ais  a  magbtrate^  I  took  their 
account  upon  oath»  immediately  on.  my  return  iilto  the 
oountr^.  I  saw  no  reason  t6  doubt  atiy  of  their  evi- 
dcnee»  after  the  most  minute  ii^estigation  of  it" 

Wn.LEaBY*  is  a  small  parish  town  six  miles  frooGi  wnierby. 
Huamanby,  and  has  a  population  of  thirty-four  persdnsi 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,   dedicated  to  St.  Petetj  Church, 
tabed  in  the  liber  regb  at  £9.  0#.  lid.,  id  the  p^r- 
liaiiientary  return  at  £120 :  palrori^  the  king.    It  obn- 
aists  of  a  nate  and  ehancel^  with  a  small  tower  at  the 
wsstead. 

The  v31age  is  pleasant,  with  a  Wesleyan  chapeL  The  Chapel, 
lord  of  the  ananor  is  R  Denison,  Esq. 

The  township  of  Bhmia^ton  ham  a  population  of  Binnlngtoii 
fiftf  persons*  and  that  of  StiMxtan  two  hundred  and  staxton. 
Airteen ;  neither  deserve  partieular  notice. 

Woj^D  NiEWTON  is  a  small  parish  town  about  eight  Wold 
sales  from  Bridlit«ton.    The  population,  including  the  ^®'*'^''''* 
dilfielffy  oi  Fordun,  is  two  hundred   and  twenty-five 

PSVBOQS. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy ,t  valued  in  the  Chorch. 
parliamentary  return  at  £60:  patron,  R  Langley,  Esq. 
This  was  anciently  a  chapel  to  Hunmanby,  to  which  it 
still  continues  to  pay  a  sqaaU  annual  sum  towards  the 
lefwirs,  &c  and  the  inhabitants  bury  th^ir  dead  there. 
The  church  is  a  small  but  neat  edifice,  having  a  nave, 
ditancelf  and  small  turret  at  the  west* end.     On  the 

*  The  entire  perUh  contains  two  hundred  and  nlnety-ssTen  In* 
haMtantt. 

♦  Baesa  styles  this  a  dSsrtarged  Ttense^  Tahied  ia  the  king's 
books  at  ife.  lOt.OidL 
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BOOK  IV.  south  side  is  a  porch,  and  ^^ithin  it  a  circular-arched 

"^  entrance,  the  upper  part  enclosed  with  chequer-work 

and  a  cross  in  a  circle.    The  interior  is  neat,  with  a 

circukr  font,  ornamented  in  the  upper  part  with  leaves 

and  cable  mouldings. 

The  village  is  small,  but  pleasantly  situated  io  a 
valley  with  a  large  mere  or  lake,  principally  supplied  by 

Chapd.  the  Gipseys.  There  is  a  neat  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected 
in  1830.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  H.  B.  Osbaldeston, 
Esq. 

Gipieys.  The  Gipseys*  are  streams  of  water  which  at  different 
periods  are  observed  on  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire 
wolds ;  they  appear  towards  the  latter  end  of  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring.  They  are  then  seen  trickling 
through  the  grass  where  the  ground  is  not  broken,  and 
sometimes  rushing  with  considerable  force  through  die 
surface ;  and  the  emission  of  water  is  often  so  copious 
as  to  constitute  a  very  considerable  stream,  filling  a 
drain  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  called  by 
the  country-people  the  gypsey-race,  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  sea.  This  is  probably  the  re-appearance 
of  a  wold  stream,  running  eastward  till  It  is  absorbed  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  village ;  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly accelerated  and  augmented  by  a  continuance 
of  heavy  rains;  and  indeed  the  Gipseys  neven 
appearance  except  in  a  very  wet  seas>n| 
sometimes  flow  during  two^ 
totally  cease,  leaving  acai- 
place  from  which  the  wai 
There  can  be  no  dc 
exalted  their  rivers  and  i 


*  The  word  i»  not  prononneed 
the  g  in  this  case  being  toumicd  I 
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iigion;   and  ifvfaenever    an  object  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed^ it  was  reyerenced  with    a  degree  of  sanctity 
ever  afterwards ;  and  we  may  readily  suppose^  that  the 
ludden  and  extraordinary  appearance  of  this  stream^ 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  successive  years,  would 
awaken  their  curiosity,  and  excite  in  them  a  feeling  of 
sacred  astonishment     From  the  Druids  may  probably 
have  descended  a  custom,  formerly  prevalent  among  the 
young  people  at  North  Burton,  but  now  discontinued : 
it  was — *'  going  to  meet  the  Gipsey,"  on  her  first  ap- 
proach.*    Whether  or  not  this  meeting  was  accom- 
panied  by   any  particular  ceremony,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained* 


CHAP. 

xiif. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


fctJRYET   OP   BtrCKEOSE   WAP»NTAIK* 


Tvis  ii  an  extenaive  wapentake,  and  Includes  a  con-  HuckroM 
i»bb  portion  of  the  wdds.     It  contains  the  follow^  ivapenttke 


NQltTB  GAlMarONSj 
HEl'PERTHOaPa, 
WEST  lIBSMinTOy, 

>UmKBir-U!fnBR<DAl*S, 
-RKIlAMt 
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BOOK  IV.  ItlMflTOK,  TBORPB  BASttn* 

"""""""^  NORTON,  WBATBRTHORPB, 

RILLINGTON,  WB8T0N, 

8CRATIN0HAM,  WBTWANO, 

8BTTRIN6T0K»  WHARRAM  PERCY, 

8HBRBURN,  WHARRA31-LB-8TREBT, 

SKIRPBNBBCK^  WIKTRIKGflAM, 

8LBDMERB,  TBDDINGBAH. 

Ackltm.  The  pariah  town  of  Acrlam*  is  situated  in  a  pic- 
turesque valley  in  the  wolds.  It  is  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Malton^  and^  including  Bartharpe  (partly  in  St 
Peter's  liberty)^  has  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persons. 

Charch.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage^  dedicated  to  St 

John  the  Baptist  It  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£5,  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at  £130;  the  patron 
being  the  chancellor  of  York  cathedral.  It  is  a  small 
edifice^  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill^  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  small  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end.     The  interior  is  neat,  having  an  octagonal  font. 

The  houses  in  this  village  are  entirely  built  of  a  hard 
white  stone,  procured  from  a  quarry  a  short  distance 
from  the  church.  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  town, 
one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  other  for  Primitive 
Methodists ;  the  latter  erected  in  1821,  at  the  cost  of 
£260. 

From  Acklam  wold  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  views 
that  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  east  riding. 
Howden  church,  Hemingbrough  spire,  woods  thirty 
miles  beyond  York,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Castle 
Howard,  Craike  and  Sheriff  Hutton  castles,  Malton, 


*  Part  of  this  parish,  with  one  hundred  and  five  inhabitants,  it  In 
the  west  division  of  Lingbanirgh  liberty,  in  the  North  riding. 
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and  the  intervening  country^  appear  beneath  the  spec-    c  H  a  P. 


tator  like  a  beautifhl  map. 

At  Acklam  ia  a  vallum  and  two  ditches^  running  eaat  British 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  part  has  been  ploi^hed  up, 
but  there  is  near  a  mile  perfect  It  is  to  be  traced 
agun  near  Fridaythorpe^  and  winds  along  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  principal  hills  on  the  wolds.  Some  part  of 
the  wolds  deserves  to  be  investigated  with  great  care, 
as  the  most  interesting  discovei'ies  would  be  made  re- 
specting the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  island.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Huggate^  Millipgton,  and 
Warter^  the  entrenchments^  ridgeways,  and  remains  of 
British  villages  are  very  extensive.  These  ridgeways, 
says  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  were  the  roads  made  use 
of  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  lines  of  com- 
mnnication  between  their  diflferent  towns  and  villages. 
They  generally  followed  the  highest  ridges  of  land,  on 
which  also  we  find  their  habitations;  they  were  not 
paved  with  stone  and  gravel,  as  in  later  times  by  the 

*  In  traTersing  the  extensive  downs  of  Wiltshire  our  attention  is 
continnally  arrested  hy  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  strong 
fortresses,  circles,  harrows,  and  other  inequalities  in  the  ground, 
wliieh  are  evidently  contrary  to  nature.  Whoever  lias  studied  atten- 
tively the  formation  of  our  chalk  hills,  will  observe,  that  all  maiden 
downs,  by  which  I  mean  all  lands  untouched  by  the  plough,  bear  a 
most  even  and  smooth  surface ;  and  whenever  we  find  the  appear- 
ance of  that  sarface  altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregularities,  we 
may  there  look  with  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  habitations  of  the 
Britons  ;  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  than  verdant  hue, 
and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.  There,  on  turn- 
ing up  the  soil,  will  be  found  convincing  i^roofs  of  ancient  residence, 
such  as  animal  bones,  pottery,  brick  tiles,  and  coins  of  the  lower  em* 
pifft.  Such  are  the  certain  indicia  which  have  led  us  to  the  discovery 
of  numerous  British  towns  and  settlements;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  came  indieia  will  lead  to  equally  important  discoveries  in  other 
eomties  where  the  plough  ha^  not  annihilated  them. -^/foare's  Ane, 
WilU,  South,  p.  17. 
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^^^^  IV*  Romans,  but  their  basis  was  the  firm  and  iwdant  turf.* 
All  the  worics  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds  appear  to  be 
purely  British,  and  it  is  ijnpossible  to  trace  any  additions 
of  a  subsequent  nation. 

A  large  map  of  these  ancient  remains,  with  the  foU 
lowing  title  and  imprint,  i»  in  the  royal  coITection  in  the 
British  museum.: — ^'  An  accurate  survey  of  some  stu- 
pendous remains  of  Roman  antiquity  on  the  wolds  in 
Yorkshire;  through  which  some  grand  military  ways 
to  several  eminent  stations  are  traced. .  The  breadth  * 
of  each  dyke  or  bank  for  a  barrier,  is  twelve  yards.t 
There  are  vestiges  of  small  encampments.  The  per* 
pendicular  height  of  the  hills  in  general,  from  the 
level  of  the  vales,  is  from  sixty  to  nmety  yards. .  And 
the  quantity  of  ground  which  these  works  enclose  con- 
sists of  above  thirteen  thousand  acres.  Survey'd  and 
drawn  by  John  Haynes  of  York,  1744.  Impensis  No- 
biliss  D"^  Dn^  Richardi  comitis  Burlington.'' 

A  short  distance  north-west  of  Huggate,  are  six 
ditches  in  breadth,  the  whole  seventy- three  yards  broad; 
and  a  little  distance  from  Millington,  the  surveyor  of 
this  map  has  marked  a  circular  temple  and  tesselated 
pavement,  nothing  of  which  is  known  at  the  present 
time.  From  the  entenchments  being  multiplied,  and 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  vastness  of  their  banks, 
we  may  indubitably  pronounce  the  works  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire  to  have  been  executed  by  a  people  weU 
versed  in  castramentation. 

LeaTeniag.  Leavening  is  a  small  township  in  the  parish  of  Ack- 
1am,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
persons.   Here  is  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 


•  Ancient  Wilts,  North,  p  46. 

t  This  is  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  Wansdyke. 
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erected   in   1824,   one  for  the  Primitive  Methodists,    ^^f^* 

erected  in  1820,  and  a  small  school,  supported  by  sub-  

scription.  The  road  between  this  place  and  Acklam, 
though  only  a  mile  in  distance,  passes  over  three  or  four 
excessively  steep  hills,  even  for  a  pedestrian. 

The  parish  of  Birdsall  is*  situated  about  four  miles  Birdnli. 
from  Malton,  and  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St.  Chareb. 
Mary,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £49 
per  annum.  It  was  appropriated  by  Walter  de  Espec 
to  his  priory  at  Kirkham.  The  patronage  is  now  in  the 
marquis  of  Hertford.  The  old  church  of  this  parish 
(which  is  situated  near  the  hall),  having  become  very 
ruinous.  Lord  MIddleton,  about  five  years  ago,  built  an 
elegant  edifice  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  on 
an  elevated  site  north  of  the  old  church.  It  is  of  stone, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  handsome 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  rises  to  a  considera- 
ble height,  and  is  finished  with  a  pierced  battlement, 
adorned  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  tower  is  a  handsome  window  of  three  lights, 
with  a  transom  and  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  sweep. 
The  nave  and  chancel  is  made  into  three  divisions  by 
buttresses,  finished  above  by  a  pierced  parapet  In 
each  division  is  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights.  At 
the  east  ^nd  is  a  large  window,  and  above  it  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Lord  Middleton.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  great  taste;  at  the  west  end  is  a  handsome 
gallery. 

Birdsall  hall  is  a  low  but  extensive  building,  with  HaU. 
good  grounds  and  a  large  park.    It  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Middleton.     Near  the  house  is  the  old  church  in  ruins. 
The  nave  was  separated  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed 
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a  tower. 

Henry  Here  wss  born  Henry  Burton,  a  puritan  divine,  in 

Burton.       j^^g     jj^  ^^  educated  at  St.  John's  college.  Cam- 
hridge,  but  took  his  degree  of  B.  D.  at  Oxford.    He 
^  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Prbce  Henry,  «id 

to  Prince  Charles;  but  was  discharged  for  writing  a 
libel  against  the  bishops.  After  thb  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  St  Matthew,  Friday  street,  London ;  but  got 
into  trouble  by  his  seditious  sermons,  being  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000,  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory,  and 
then  imprisoned  for  life  in  Lancaster  gaoL  The  place 
of  confinement  was  afterwards  altered  to  the  castle  of 
Guernsey,  where  he  remained  till  1640>  when  the 
parliament  recalled  him.  He  was  also  restored  to  his 
living ;  and  died  in  1648.  He  wrote  many  pamphlets, 
chiefly  controversial,  and  generally  displayed  excessive 
zeal  in  his  subject 

Bagthorpe.  BuoTHORPB  is  a  small  parish  town,  partly  in  the 
liberty  of  St  Peter.  It  is  situated  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Pocklington,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  persons. 

Chnrcli.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St 

Andrew.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £20,  in 
the  parliamentary  return  at  £95 :  patron,  the  preben- 
dary thereof  in  York  cathedral.  It  is  a  large  edifice, 
and  has  a  curious  appearance,  the  chancel  being  con- 
siderably larger  and  higher  than  the  nave.  In  plan  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  chapel  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  neat  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
nave  has  been  repaired  at  various  times.  The  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  but- 
tresses ;  and  in  each  is  a  lofty  pointed  window  of  two 
lights,  with  trefoil  heads  and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  sweep 
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of.lliettrclL    At  the  north-east  ai^e  it  a  large  acta-    chap 
gonal  staircase^  finished  above  the  roof  with  a  pedi- ^ 


mental  cap.  The  interior  is  neat;  the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  is  circular,  and  rests  on  four 
columns,  with  curious  capitals  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
true-loTer's  knot,  &c.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  « 
a  circular  font  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
monument  with  a  profile  bust,  to  Mary  Payler,  grand- 
daughter and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  W.  Payler,  Bart  of 
Thorolby  hall,  who  died  Dec.  21,  1756,  ageji  sixty ; 
near  the  same  a  tablet  to  Sir  Edward  Payler,  Bart 
died  1647^  aged  sixty-five. 

Sir  F.  Wood,  Bart  is  the  lord  of  the  manor* 

The  parish  town  of  Burythorpb  is  situated  four  miles  Bory- 
sooih  of  Malton,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  ^  ^^^' 
sixteen  persons.     It  is  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
from  difierent  parts  of  it  extensive  views  of  the  north 
riding  can  be  obtained. 

The  church  is  a  rectory*  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  CHmrch. 
valued  in  the  liber  regis  at  £16.  16s.  3<L  :  patron,  the 
king.  It  is  a  curious  structure  of  Norman  architecture, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  a  bell-turret 
or  tower.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  made  into 
two  divisions  by  three  buttresses ;  in  each  division  is  a 
small  trefoil  as  a  window,  and  in  the  rise  or  pediment 
of  the  roof  a  circular  window,  now  filled  up.  The 
interior  is  perfecdy  plain  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  circular 
font 

In  the  village  is  a  neat  chapel  belonging  to  the  Chapel. 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  in  1820. 

FWmcis  CoAsit  died  here  in  1768,  at  the  extraoidi- 
nsry  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  very 
temperate  in  his  hving,.and  used  great  exercise,  which. 
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"""""""^   egg,  enabled  him  to  attain  so  extraordinary  an  age. 

Cowlan.  CowLAM  18  a  parish  town,  situated  on  the  wolds,  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Sledmere^  with  a  popolation  of 
thirty-three  souls. 

Chorsh.  The  church  (the  smallest  in  the  riding)  is  a  rectory, 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  £1U  lis.  3d.,  and  in  the 
pariiamentary  return  at  £30.  The  patronage  is  in 
B.  F.  Bowes,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  a  low 
edifice  of  stone,  the  nave  and  chancel  being  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  length.  There  is  no  bell;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  an  ancient  square  window  of  two  lights. 
In  the  interior  is  a  desk,  and  a  circular  font  at  the  west 
end. 

The  dales  in  this  part  of  the  wolds  are  of  great  extent 
and  depth,  and  have  a  very  romantic  appearance. 

irriday-  The  parish  town  of  Fridaythorpb  is  partly  in  the 

*•*•'**•  liberty  of  St  Peter,  and  is  situated  on  the  wolds,  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Sledmere.  Popu- 
lation, two  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons. 

Church.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage^   valued  in  the 

Liber  regis  at  £4.  13«.  Ad.,  in  the  parliamentary  return 
at  £100 :  patron,  the  prebendary  of  Wetwapg.  It  is  a 
small  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
low  tower  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  brick  porch,  and  within  it  a  circular-headed 
doorway  of  three  chevron  mouldings,  each  resting  on  an 
attached  column,  the  capitals  diflfering^  and  displaying 
every  kind  of  ornament'  '  The  interioir  is  neat ;  the  font 
is  circular,  and  situated  At  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

The  village  is  neatly  built,  and  covers  a  large  extent 
of  ground.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  duke  of 
Devonshire. 
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NoBTH  GRDffSTONB  is  a  milll  parish  town  in  a  hollow    ^  ^  a  p 
on  the  road  firom  Sledmere  to  Malton.    It  is  four  miles  ^ 

•distant  from  the  latter  town»  and  is  partly  situated  in  Grim- 
the  Uberty  of  St.  Peter.  The  population  in  1821  "**"*• 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Chsrcb. 
Nicholas^  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  fit.  8d. : 
patron^  the  prebendary  of  Langtoft.  It  consists  of  a 
nsLYe,  chancel,  and  small  tower  at  the  west  end  The 
interior  is  neat,  and  contains  a  gallery  and  a  circular 
font 

The  parish  town  of  Hslperthorpb  is  situated  four  iielper- 
miles  north  of  Sledmere,  with  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  6fty-seTen  persons. 

The  church  pteuliar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Church. 
Peter,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £4.  19t.  Id,,  in  the 
rcftum  to  parliament  at  £120:  patron,  the  dean  and 
diapter  of  York.  It  is  a  smaU  edifice,*  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end,  all 
apparently  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  interior  is  neatly  pewed,  but  possesses  no  object 
worthy  particular  notice. 

The  parish  town  of  West  HfiSLERTONf  is  situated  WeitHoa- 
eigbt  miles  from  Malton,  with   a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  Church, 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £21.  6#.  6d.  It  is  in  the 
patronage',  of  the  king.  It  is  a  small  but  neat  edifice, 
comprising  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  open  turret  and 
two  bells  on  the  west  end  of  the  roof.  The  nave,  which 
was  rebuilt  about  twelve  years  ago,  has  dwelling-house 
windows.    The  interior  is  neat;  on  the  north  side  of  the 

*  Under  repair  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  December,  1889. 
t  The  entire  pariih  contains  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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BOOK  IV.  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb  with  a  pedimental  canopy, 
crocketed  and  tenninating  in. a  finial.  In  the  pediment 
is  a  mutilated  basso  relievo  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

School.  A  school-bouse  for  both  sexes  was  built  in  the  early 

part  of  1S30,  at  the  joint  expense  of  M.  Langley  and 
W.  Cannon,  Esqs. 

Heslerton  hall,  the  seat  of  M.  Foulis,  Esq.  lord  of 
the  manor,  is  a  neat  edifice  with  pleasant  grounds. 

East  Hcs-  The  township  of  East  HesUrton,  which  is  one  mile 
distant  from  the  parish  town,  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  persons. 

Chapel.  There  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease  at  this  place,  con- 

sisting of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  single  bell  in  an 
open  turret  at  the  west  end.  Here  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  erected  about  thirty-six  years  ago.  Sir  T.  Sykes, 
Bart,  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Klrkby  KiRKBY    Gblndalyth  *    18    a    small    parish    town, 

lyth.  situated  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  from  Sledmere,  with 

a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8.  9s«  7dL,  in  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £80.  It  was  given  by  Walter  de 
Espec  to  his  priory  of  Kirkham.  The  preset  patron  is 
Sir  T.  Sykes,  Bart,  also  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  a 
neat  edifice,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  and  square 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  from  which  rises  an 
octagonal  spiraf  The  nave  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in 
1827,  and.  has  thcee  pointed  sash-windows  in  each  side. 
The  architecture  of  the  diancel  is  of  the  thirteenth 
cmtury.    At  the  east  end  is  a  vesica  pisces. 

*  The  entire  parish  contains  three  hundred  and  seTenty-six  inha 
bitants. 
t  The  opper  part  of  this  spire  was  hlown  down  many  years  a^. 
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The  townsh^)  of  DuggtAy  has  a  population  of  one    cff  i  P. 
hundred   and  fifty-four  persons.      It  is  situated  in  a      ^'^^* 


hoUow^  and  has  a  neat  Wesleyan  chapeL    On  the  east  >^"W*«*»y» 
side  of  the  village  is  a  tumulus  of  considerable  sike 
(endently  never  opened),  upon  the   origin  of  which 
neither  history  nor  tradition  throws  any  Vght 

J%irHeby  is  a  small  township,  with  a  population  of  ThirUeby* 
forty-four  souls. 

The  parish  town  of  SLirkby  Ukderdale  is  situated  Klrkbv 
on  the  wolds,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Pod&> 
lingion.     The  population  in  1821  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  Church. 
value  in  the  Liber  regis  being  £6.  St.  id. :  patron,  the 
king.     It  is  a  small  edifice,  comprising  a  have,  chancel, 
and  low  tower  at  the  west  etid.    The  interior  is  neat^ 
and  was  repaired  in  1828. 

The  village,  which  is  well  built,  is  situated,  as  the 
name  implies,  in  a  vale. 

Grarraby  hall,  in  this  parish,  is  a  neat  mansion,  the 
seat  of  Sir  F.  Wood,  Bart 

KiRKHAM,  which  signifies  the  place  of  a  church,  Kirkham. 
atuated  in  a  delightful  vale  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  is.  a  small  place,  extra-parochial,  with  three 
houses  and  seven  inhabitants.  There  is  no  place  of 
public  worship  here,  the  inhabitants  attending  Westow 
church. 

A  priory  of  Austin  Canons  was  founded  here  by  Walter  Priory 
Espec  and  Adeline  his  wife,  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  1121.    The  following  is  the  legend  of  the 
foundation : 

Sir  Walter  Espec  had  only  one  son  by  his  wife 
Adeline,  also  called  Walter,  who  took  great  delight  in 
riding  swift  horses ;  galloping  one  day  towards  Frithby, 
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BOOK  IV.  near  Kirkham,  his  horse  fell  near  a  stone  cross,  and  the 
young  man  died  instantly.  The  father,  scarcely  know- 
ing whom  to  make  his  heir,  and  being  desirous  to  devote 
his  estate  to  the  service  of  God,  consulted  William,  hb 
uncle,  then  rector  of  Carton,  who  advised  him  to  found 
a  monastery  at  Kirkham ;  and  accordingly  he  endowed 
it  with  seven  churches,  which  were  appropriated  thereto : 
the  profits  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  and  other 
possessions  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland^  amounted 
to  eleven  hundred  marcs.* 

•  The  lands,  rents,  &c.  of  this  house  lay  m  Burton, 
Bergerthorp,  Berwethorp,  the  church  of  Berythorpe, 
Billesdale,  Boelton  in  Northumberland,  BoUum,  the 
churdi  of  Cald-Overton,  Carr-upon-Tweed  m  North- 
umberland, the  church  of  Crambum,  Derwent,  Duggle- 
by,  Frithby,  Fudeston,  the  church  of  Garton,  turbary 
in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  free  warren  in  Grannum,  Ha- 
rum,  Helmesley,  Blakemore  and  the  church  there,  tlie 
church  of  IJildeston,  in  Hoelton  in  Northumberland, 
Hoton,  Bardolf,  Howsom  in  Kirkeby,  Crendale  with 
its  church,  the  manor,  parochial  church,  &c.  in  Kirke- 
ham,  in  Lengeby,  Lynton,  Melthorpe  in  Bucross,  Myn- 
drom,  the  church  of  Newton  in  Glendale,  Pockley,  the 
church  of  Ross,  land  in  Sixtendale,  Sledmere,  Sproxton 
near  Hamelac,  Swinton,  the  manor  of  Titelington,  lands 
in  Turkilesby,  and  Werch,  the  town  of  Whitwell,  lands 
in  Westbue,  Winestome,  or  Wiston,  free  warren  in 
Woodhouse,  and  certain  houses  in  York.f 

This  house  was  surrendered  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  then  valued  in 
the  full  at  £300.  I6s.  6d,,  in  the  clear  income  at 
£269.  58.  9d.   per  annum.     Cole,  in  Iiis  MSS.  says, 

*  Barton's  Monast.  Ebor.  p.  873.  t  Ibid.  p.  874— S77. 
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here  were  at  the  suppression^  "  Monks^  seventeen ;  Iead>    chap. 
thirty  fodder;   bells,  seven;  plate,  four  hundred  and  — 


forty-two  ounces,*' •  The  site  was  granted  in  the 
32d  of  Henry  YIII.  to  Henry  Ktiyvet  and  Ann  his 
wife. 

,  The  common  seal  of  Kiridiam  priory  was  large  and 
oval ;  its  subject  was  a  female  seated,  her  head-dress 
having  long  lappets,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a 
book,  the  inscription,  Sigillum  •  Sancttb  •  TRiNrrATis . 
Ds  .  Chircam.  The  arms  of  the  priory  were  gu.  three 
water  bougets  ar.,  in  the  midst  a  pastoral  staff  or. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  priors  of  this  fopndSiafrSvPriort. 

William,  rector  of  Garton,  uncle  of  the  f)^^f4cter,  wai^^ 
the  first  prior,  1121.  /  V      A  ^  "^  / 

William,  1190.  U     A  ^     ^ 


Drogo,  in  1 195  and  1 199.  \^^  V/ 

'    Andrew,  or  Andreas.  -  , .  1.---^ 

Hugh,  in  1261,  and  again  in  1267. 

Johnde  Wetwang  occurs  1304. 

John  de  Elveley  was  confirmed  5  non.  May,  1304 ; 
he  subsequently  resigned,  and 

Robert  de  Veteri  Burgo,  or  Oldburgh,  was  chosen  on 
St  ValentineVday,  1310. 

John  de  Jarum,  or  Yarum,  was  elected. 

Adam  de  Wartria  succeeded,  and  was  confirmed  5  kal. 
Dec.  1333. 

John  de  Hertilpole,  confirmed  March  6,  1349. 

William  de  Driffeild,  confirmed  Feb.  27,  1362. 

John  de  Bridlington,  July  13,  1366. 

John  de  Helmesley,  May  11,  1398. 

Richard  Ottelay,  April  6,  1408. 

William  Frithby. 

•  Dugdale'fl  Momut.  New  ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  908. 
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BOOK  IV.      NicholaB  Nabum,  Aug.  4,  1457: 

Thomas  Irtonj  confirmed  Oct.  15^  1462. 

William  Piill^  or  Priblci  a  canon^  succeeded  Jan.  9, 
1470. 

Thomas  Boutre,  Dec.  25,  1504. 

John  Kilwikj  confirmed  Oct.  14^  1518.  He  was  the 
last  prior,  and  had  a  pension  allowed  to  him  of.  £50 
per  annumj  subsequent  to  the  dissolution.* 
Remains  The  principal  part  of  this  priory  that  remains  is  the 
priory.  gateway.  It  is  particularly  beautiful^  a^d  apparently 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  archway  is  pointed,  and 
covered  with  a  large  pediment,  crocketed,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  finial.  In  the  upper  part  are  two  windows  of 
two  lights  each,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  ornamental 
tracery  in  the  sweep.  Each  window  and  the  spaces 
between  have  crocketed  pediments,  and  in  the  spandrils 
are  four  shields  of  arms,  viz.  three  chevronels,  three 
lions  passant  guardant,  three  water  bougets,  and 
checqu^e.  The  finish  of  this  edifice  was  quatrefoil 
panelling,  now  much  damaged.  Between  the  windows 
are  two  niches  with  statues,  and  tiie  vesica  pisces  with 
a  representation  of  the  Almighty.  There  are  two  shields 
of  arms  near  the  windows ;  one  has  three  Catherine- 
wheels,  the  other  three  chaplets,  over  all  four  bars.  On 
each  side  of  the  arch  of  entrance  is  a  canopied  niche,  one 
having  a  mutilated  representation  of  St  George  and  the 
dragon,  the  other  a  solitary  figure ;  above  each  are  two 
shields  of  arms,  a  bend,  and  three  water  bougets ;  and 
the  last  repeated,  and  a  cross  flory.  The  buttresses 
which  adorned  this  gate  were  very  handsome;  one 
remains,  having  an  elegant  pierced  pinnacle,  crocketed. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  cloisters  remain,  and 
some  part  of  the  church* 

*  Dttgdsle*!  MooMt.  New  ed.  vol.  vl.  p.  807. 
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wolds^  and  three  mileB  and  a  half  distant  from  Malton. 


Population,  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  ^^ 

The  chufdi  is  a  reetcMy,  dedicated  to  St  Andiewj  Cimreli. 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £17.  4«.  Id. :  patron,  the 
king.  The  advowson  of  this  church  was  given  by 
Baiga,  wife  of  l^Oiam.  Vescy,  to  the  priory  of  Malton ; 
and  at  the  diissolution  of  that  establishment  it  came  to 
the  crown.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
dianoel,  and  small  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  interior 
is  plain,  and  has  nothing  particularly  worthy  notice. 

The  village  is  inconsiderable,  but  pleasantly  situated, 
«idi  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The 
manorial. rig^  are  the  property  of  Mrs.  Nottclifle,  who 
hu  a  neat  seat  here. 

Kemnythorpe,  in  this  parish,  has  a  population   of  Keony- 
eighfy-three  persons.  *''**''•• 

Norton  t  is  a  neat  parish  town  adjoining  Malton,  on  Norton, 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Derwent    The  population,  in 
1821,  amonnted  to  one  thousand  and  seventeen  persons* 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  par-  chureh. 
liamentary  return  at  £78.  3s.  i  patron,  T.  Bwbank, 
Esq.  The  present  edifice  was  built  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
luaatie  asylum.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
transept;  and  the  architect  has  evidently  designed,  that 
as  little  light  as  posfible  should  be  admitted  to  the 
building,  the  only  windows  being  near  the  roof,  and 
small  segments  of  circles*  The  inside  has  a  heavy 
a{qpearance^  and  contains  no  monument  worthy  notice. 

^  Tbe  satire  poputation  ia  18B1  wie  three  bondrBd  and  slxtytbree 

•OQlf. 

t  The  entire  popolatiott  of  the  parish  is  one  thousand  one  handrsd 
and  lixty-eight  persons. 
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BOOK  IV.  Tbe  old  church  was  a  good  fiatbric,  whh  a  tower  at  the 

Sutton.       west  end*    The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Major  Power. 

The  township  of  Suitan  has  eighty-seven  inhabitants. 

Welbui.  Welkam  is  a  small  township  with  sixty-four  inha- 
bitants. 

RilliDgtoD.  The  parish  town  of  Rilungton^*  pleasantly,  situated 
on  the  Scarborough  road^  is  four  nules  and  a  half  from 
Malton,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
persons. 

charch.  The  church  is  a  vicarage^  dedicated  to  St  Andrew, 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8.  14s.  9id.,  in  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £130 :  patron,  the  king.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  a  square 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  from  which  rises  an 
octagonal  spire  of  stone.f  AU  the  windows  except  one 
on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  east  end,  are  square- 
beaded.  The  whole  has  been  neatly  repaired,  and  the 
north  side  rebuilt  in  1825.  The  interior  was  also  orna- 
mented at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  has  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by 
four  circidar  arches  resting  on  similar  columns.  Tlie 
font,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  end,  is  circular. 

chftpeli.  There  is  a  neat  chapel  for  the  Independents,  erected 
in  1818«  and  another,  of  thirty  or  forty  years  standing, 
for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lord  of  the  manor,  B. 
Watson,  Esq. 

A  court  baron  is  held  here  annually  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  under  forty  shillings. 

Scamp.  .  Scampsion  is  a  chapelry  to  the  last-mentioned  place, 
and  has  a  population  of  two  hundred  persons. 

*  The  emire  psrith  has  a  population  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  loals. 

>  t  From  an  inseripUon  inside  it  appears  this  spire  was  blown  down 
Sept.  <  1768,  and  rebuilt  by  P.  Luccock,  Aug.  7,  1788. 
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'  The  chapel  is  a 'perpetual curacy,  valued  in  the  par-'  chap. 
Uamentarj  rehini  at*  £35.    U  iff  a  small  i^eient  edificcj 


comprising  a  nave  and  aisle,  chancel,. aiid- on  the  apex  ^"*P*^' 
of  the  roof  at  the  west  end  is  an  open  bell^-turret.  The 
windows  are  of  difTerent  forms,  and  generaUy  in  a 
dilapidated  stkte.  The  interior  is  particularly  mean ; 
die  na^e  is  separated  flroni  the  aisles  by  four  ai'dhes  oA 
the  sooth  side,  and  tiiree  on  ihe  north,  all  oireliliaf,  and- 
resting  on  similar-formed  pillars.  The  font  is.$i.plaiil' 
cylinder.      '  '  *         .  > 

The  village  is  small,  and  the  houses  generally  meanly.- 
built. 

Scampston  hall  is  a  neat  edifice  with  good  grounds  ^  Hall, 
it  is  the  residence  -  of  W.  T.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  lord  of. 
the  manor. 

ScHATiNCHiAK  is  a  neat  parish  towta,  with  a  popu^;  Scnying- 
ktion  of  one  hundred  and  fiflty-^seven  persons.*    It  is; 
nine  miles  from  PocMngtoh. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  an4  Charch. 
tatued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £21.  lis.  lOid.    It  is.iik 
.the  pattt>nag6  of*  the  kimgi  and  is  a  neat  edifice,  com^ 
prising  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  w^ 
end.     The  iiitbrior  is  neady  'fitted  up. 

The  t'owmlHp  of  Mowsham  has  a  population  of  tffo  Howsham^ 
hundred  and  tiwenty-fiVe  persons.  ' 

The  hall/  a  neat  edifice,:  is  titer  seat  of  6«  Gholmleyi  HaU. 
EiM).  ft  h'  sitiiaiied  at  tUe  distance  of  iWo  miles  and 
a  half'  fixna .  Kirkham ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  'the 
Utofie  used  in  its  erectioii  is  said  to  haVe  beeii  bfougbt 
firom'die  ruins  of  die  priory^  The  niansiott  is  large  aM 
elegant  r  the  "situation^  em;  a  gently  rising  ground  in  a 
•beautiibl  valley,'  aiid  within  half  ia  mile  of  the  Derwen^ 

*  The  entire  parish  has  a  population  of  llye  hundred  and  eleven 
fomla. 
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BOOK  IV,  18  charmingly  agreeable,  and  the  pleasure  groundfl  are 
finely  embellished  with  plantations ;  but  the  prospects 
are  not  extensiye. 

lapping-  Leppingtan  has  a  population  o(  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  souls. 

Settring-  Settrington  is  a  picturesque  and  deat  parish  town, 
situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  four  miles 
from  Malton,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  persons.* 

Ohsrcb.  The  church,  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £42. 12#.  6d, :  patron,  the 
trustees  of  the  late  earl  of  Bridgewater.  It  is  an  ele^ 
gant  structure,  comprising  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  and 
chancel,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
latter  is  embattled ;  the  parapet  richly  ornamented  with 
trefoil  panels,  shields  of  arms,  &c.  The  nave  has 
square-headed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  trefoil  and 
perpendicular  tracery.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  above  it  is  a  shield  of  arms, 
a  cross  flory,  with  the  date  of  1817,  when  the  churchy 
was  repaired.  In  the  same  part  of  the  wall  of  the  nave 
are  two  other  shields  of  arms,  a  cross  engrailed  with 
five  escallop  shells,  and  a  simple  cross.  The  interior  is 
elegantly  fitted  up.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns. 
In  the  tower,  which  is  open  to  the  church,  is  a^neat 
gallery.  The  chancel  window  is  filled  with  beautiftd 
atained  glass ;  in  the  centre  is  a  cross  of  ruby  colour,  and 
beneath  it  the  chalice,  and  on  each  side  are  three  shields 
of  arms;  in  the  upper  part  of  one  window  is  a  dove,  and 
in  that  of  the  other  a  lamb ;  the  whole  has  a  chaste  and 
elegant  appearance.    In  the  east  window  of  the  south 

*  The  entire  parish  eontaini  MTen  handred  and  Sfty-teven  Mali. 
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ttsle  is  some  mutilated  glass^  and  above  it  a  shield  of   chap. 
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arms»  or,  a  cross  engrailed  gu.   thereon  five  escallop  *— 

shells  or.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  neat 
slab  to  H.  Masterman^  Esq.  of  Settrington  house^  died 
July  4^  1826,  aged  sixty-nine.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  is  a  square  font  with  a  dwarf  column  at  each  angle. 

The  rectory  house  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  pleasant 
grounds  and  extensive  offices. 

Settrington  hall,  the  seat  of  H.  WiUoughby,  Esq.  is  a  Hiai. 
large  mansion  of  white  stone.  The  interior  is  very 
elegantly  fitted  up ;  and  on  the  staircase  is  a  fine  piece 
of  stained  glass,  representing  the  meeting  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca.  The  park  attached  to  this  seat  is  extensive 
and  pleasantly  situated,  being  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds  by  the  wolds. 

The  village  is  well  built,  principally  consisting  of  one 
long  street    Lord  of  the  manor.  Lord  Middleton.  . 

Scagghiharpe  is  a  neat  and  considerable  township,  Scaggie- 
witfa  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  per*     ^ 
sons.     Here  is   a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
erected  in  1816. 

Shbbbubmb  is  a  small  parish  town  on  an  elevated  Sherbana. 
part  of  the  wolds,  commanding  some  extensive  prospects. 
It  is  situated  eight  miles  from  Sledmere,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Hilda,  qboielu 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  Os.  2|<f.,  in  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £60 :  patron.  Sir  W.  Strickland, 
Bart  It  is  a  plain  but  Heat  structure,  comprising  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  bpdy  of  this  church  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Hie  interior  is  neat;  the 
nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  bold  circular 
arch,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  circular  font 
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BOOK  IV.  Sherburne  is  a  pleasant  village,  .sitaated  on:  hii^ 
ground.  It  has  a  Wesleyanobapel,  emtod.in  1813^ 
and  a  large  sohool-faoufley  built  in  1828,  at  the  expense 
of  the  lord  of  die  knanbr,  M.  Lai\^ey,.  Esq. 

SKm^BNBECK  is  a  small  parish  town,  partly  in  the 
liberty  of  St  Pster,  and  six  miles  distant  fEom  Pock* 
Ungton.  The  population,  in  1821,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  pariiaimeDtary 
return  at  £14.  7s.  Sid.,  and  is  in  the  patrbna^  of  the 
king.  It  is  a  small  edifice  without  aisles,  and  at  the 
West  end  is  a  neat  brick  tower.  The  interior  is  plain  ; 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  mouument,  with 
hai&length  effigies  of  a  man,  .his  wife,  dan^ter  and 
son,  but  the  inscription  is  completely  obliterated  by 
black  and  wbite  wash.  At  the  west  end  is  si  drcular 
font. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  extennve  remains 
of  some  ancient  fortifications,  but  of  the. exact  plan  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  idea.  As  it  is  not  farfirom 
Stamford  bridge,  it  is  not  improbablebut  these  works 
inay  be  connected  with  the  battle  that  occurred  there, 
but  no  discoVmes  have  been  made  that  would  indicate 
^at  it  was  ever  occupied  as  a  military  station. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  is  H.  Darley,  Esq. 

Slkdiarb  is  a  neat  parish  town,  situated  in  a  spa- 
cious vale,  in  the  centre  of  the  wolds.  It  is  eight  miles 
from  Driffield,  and,  with  thfe  hamlet  of  Croom,  has  a 
population  of  ibur  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons. 

The  church,*  which  is  situated  within  the  park  of  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  Bart  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £32.  ISs. 

*  It  was  originally  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Orindalyth,  and  ap- 
propriated with  it  to  the  priory  of  Kirlcham. 
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Itkii  the  ptiaronage  of  1Im»  aib(y?e-namedgenlldniaii.   '^^f.^*, 

Hie  edifice^  which  isneat  «iul  partly  of  modem  er^ction^  — 

ootnprises  ft  nave  and  chaB<:eI^  witii  a  tower  at  the  weat 
end.  The  latter  is  of  moderate  beighty  and  finished 
with  a pli^n'parapet.  The  rest  of  the  churoh  appears 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  last  century ;  it  is  of  stone^ 
asid  has  cireuls^headed  windows.  At  the  junction  of 
the  nave  ^nd  chancel  is  a  projection^  which  is  iini«Aied| 
as  is  also  the  east  end,  .with  a  pediment  The  interior  is 
plaiiii  and  exceedingly  neat ;  at  the  west  end  40  a  ^maill 
gallery*  There  are  several  elegant  monuments  to  the  Mono- 
family  of  Sykes.  On  the  nortli  side  is  a  pyramidal  "*"^* 
tablet  and  a  basso  relievo  of  a  female  declining,  in  deep 
grief  o4  a  shattered  column ;  in  her  rig^t  hand  is  a 
branch  of  yew^  .and  beneath  this  sculpture  is  a  pelican 
fieieding  her  youngs  with  several  books,  &c.  The  whole 
is  frooA  the  chisel  of  R.  Bacon,  R.  A.  The  inscription 
is  as.foUows:-?*. 

**  Here  rest  the  remaiiu  of  Sir  Murk  Masterman  Sykes,  Baronet,  late 
of  this  place  and  of  Settrington  in  this  county,  who  was  one  of  the 
repffBStotsfives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  from  1887  to  lestf. 
jBcoerons  wHbout  ottentation,  affable  without  lerity,  and  of  ■  soil 
^ncare.'  He  was  ever  ready  to  forgive  an  ii^ary  as  well  as  l# 
perform  a  kindness*  A  friend  to  the  interests  of  learning,  he  had 
formed  with  taste  and  judgment  a  collection  of  books,  which  com- 
mended his  name  and  character  to  scholars  iii  every  counti'y ;  as  the 
soortsf y  ^and  frankness  of  his  manners  endeared  him  l»  soelety^  ta 
general.  With  tl^e  calm  and  unaffected  piety  wliich  he  had  main- 
tained through  life,  he  expired,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1S28,  aged 
flfty-one  years. 

**  This  monament  Is  consecrated  to  his  memory  ht^  his  aifectionats 
wMow,  Mary  i^issbeth,  danghter  of  the  late  William  Bgerloo,  Esq. 
of  TattoA  park,  in  the  cou|ity  of  Chester." 

On  the  same  side  is  another  elegant  tnoniittent  hf 
Rouw  :  it  represents  a  female  seated  by  a  sarcophagus, 
and  is  inscribed  to  Dame  Henrietta  Masterman,  wife 
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BOOK  IV.  of  Sir  Mark  Maslerman  Sykes^  of  SLedmisre,  Bart  and 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry  Masterman,  Esq. 
of  Seitrington,  in  this  county.  She  died  July  25,  1813, 
aged  forty-six. 

Hall.  Sledmere  hall,  the  elegant  seat  of   Sir  T.  Sykes, 

Bart,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  spacious  vale,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  and  may  justly  be  oon- 
ndered  the  ornament  of  that  bleak  and  hilly  district 
The  mansion,  which  is  entirely  built  of  stone,  was 
erected  by  and  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Sykes,  Bart  the  father  of  the  present  baronet  The 
south  front  is  very  elegant,  and  the  interior  is  executed 
in  a  superior  style  of  excellence.  Here  is  a  library 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  rooms  in  the  kingdom;  it  is,  perhaps,  rather 
too  splendidly  got  up  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
converted.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  thus  rapturously 
notices  the  treasures  formerly  deposited  in  this  ^'  biUio- 
manic  preserve:"  ''Here  repose  all  the  EditioneM 
Princeps  of  Sir  Mark,  and  among  them  the  first  Idvg 
UPON  V£LLUM.  Here  too  are  seen  his  History  and 
Topography,  and  Voyages  and  Travels,  mostly  upon 
large  paper,  in  beautiful  condition  and  appropriate 
bindings  ;  while,  below  stairs,  in  Sir  Mark's  own  par* 
ticular  apartment,  and  by  the  side  of  a  book-case  which 
contains  some  of  the  rarest  Old  English  poetry  in  our 
language,  are  to  be  found  his  beautiful  Hottars,  and 
matchless  Faithomes.*'*  This  splendid  collection  was 
submitted  to  public  sale  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and  pro- 
iiuced  neaiiy  £10,000 ;  the  livy,  mentioned  above,  sold 
for  450  guineas.  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  Earl 
Spencer,    Mr.  Heber,    Mr.    G*   Hibbert,    and   th^ 

•  mbliof  r.  DeesiD.  ill.  406. 
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principal    London  bibliopolists   were  the  purchasers.    ^^|f|^* 

His   Italian   pictures   and  bronzes  were   sold  for  very  

high  prices.  A  magnificent  landscape  by  SaWator 
Rosa  war  purchased  by  Mr.  Lambton  (now  Lord 
Durham)  for  2100  guineas;  and  Noah's  sacrifice,  hf 
N.  Poussin,  was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Staflbrd  for 
300  guineas. 

The  park  is  extensive,  and  the  pavilions,  green  aind 
hot-houses,  &c.  add  mudi  to  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  the  place. 

Here  is  a  small  school,  endowed  with  £10.  per 
annum  by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Graves. 

Thorpe  Bassett  is  a  small  parish  town  five  miles  Thorpe 
from  Malton,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  Church, 
valued  in  the  Lib^r  regis  at  £12,  in  the  parliamentary 
return  at  £144  per  annum.  The  patronage  is  in  the 
following  individuals:  Richard  Watson,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Rider,  Mr.  Thomas  Owston,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  open  bell-turret 
on  the  roof.  The  interior  is  plain ;  in  the  east  window 
is  a  mutilated  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  three 
shields  of  arms :  az.,  three  crowns  or ;  Or,  a  lion  rampant 
ax. ;  and  barry  az.  and  or,  three  annulets  ffu.  The  font 
at  the  west  end  is  circular. 

The  parish  town  of  Weavbrthorpb*  is  situated  in  a  ^^^^' 
valley  on  the  wolds.     It  is  four  miles  from  Sledmere, 
with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All  Cbnroh. 
Saints,  valned  in  the  liber  regis  at  £9.  6s.  Oid.,  in  the 

•  The  entire  perUh  has  ilx  hundred  and  forty-flve  penena 
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Ambo. 


BOOK  IV,  pariiamentary  return  at  £150:  pal^ons,  the  d^ao'  and 
chapter  of  York.  It  is  aitiiated  on  Ihe  brow  of  a  hill, 
and  consists  of  a  navk,  chancel^  and  lofty  tower  of 
Norman  architeeture.  The  interior  is  plain^  with  a 
circular  font  at  the  west  end.  On  the  sooth  side  of  tfao 
chnrch^  in  the  bunal-grouod,  is  the  mutilated  effigy  ofa 
female^  and  three  flag  stones  with  foliated  crosses* 

The  Tillage  is  long  and  straggling,  with  a  neat 
Wealeyan  chapel;  and  tUrough  the  valley  runa  a  small 
stream  of  water.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Sir  T« 
Sykes^  Bart 

The  township  of.  Luttons  Awia  has  a  popdatioa  of 
thitse  hundred  arid  deven  persoeis. .  It  is  partly  in  the 
liberty  of  St*  Peter,  Here  is;  a  smaU  4il^pel,  cOdsisliflg 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  turret  pn  the  wetfteddr 
Hie  interior  is  plain>  with  a  square  fontat  the  west  end. 

The  village  is  neatly  buik^  and  contains  a  Wesl^aa 
chapel,  erected  about  ten  years  skgo.  Q.  Brown,.  JBacj^ 
is  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  parish  town' of  WssrofW*  is  about  six  miltl^ 
firom-Maljton,  and  hto  a  population  of  four  bundled  and 
^dnty-three  p(ersOns. 

Th^  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
TOlued  ia  tfie  khig^  books  at  £4.  ISs.Ad.  The  right 
cf  preiffntation  is  in  the  archbishop  of  York.  It  coa- 
sists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  aqd  embattled  tower  at  the 
west'ertdi  The  interior  is  neat,  and  at  the  west  end  is 
a  gallery,  erected  about  six  years  ago;  when  the  church 
was  thoroughly  repained 
'  In  the  village  is  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodiat*. 

Westow  hail  is  the  property  of.  Sir  T.  Sykea,  Bart. 

The  township  o{  Eddhthofpe  hft^;  a.pc^vilatiott.of 
sixty-two  persons. 

*  Tb»  esUrf  p«rUh  contsios  six  ^sndrsd  and  lixty  inhabitants. 
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Charcb. 


Eddle- 
thorpe. 
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Firiy  bin  r  pcfmkation  of  Iwty-foUr.persiMifl.    Here    ^^|f|^* 

is  a  neat  qmsioii,  the  jmiflkttce  .k^.  tbe.B^?.  Thomat  — 

Hamson. 

The  township  of  IbiMkorpe  is  iaii;{wsi40ral>le^  urith  Mene- 
a  pofHilation  of  one  hundred  land  tbirtyi-^?  souls. 

WsTWANG*  is  a  small  parish  toVm^  situiited  on  the  Wetwuif. 
wobds,  pardy  in  St  Peteir's  liberQr^  ibur  miles  from 
Sfedmere,  irith  a.pcyp«latk»i  of  fourbimdfed  and  twenty-, 
two  persons.  ' 

The  chnrdk  peculiar  is  a-  ricarsge,  dedicltted  to  St^;  Chareh. 
Michael,  valued  in  the  Liber  ^regis  at  £9.  7s.  Sid,  andv 
in  die  presentation  of  the  prebendary  diereof  in  York 
oathedraL  It  is  a  low  bnildin^,  oomprising  a  nave  and 
noKh-aisle^  north  transept,  chanqel,  and  low.  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  latter  is  embattled,  and  is  evidently. 
Ifce  most  andent  part  of  Che  oburoh«  the  remaindei;. 
haviiig  been  .b«ilt  in  the  comitieHoement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  walls  of  Uie  nave  are  of  brid£,  erected 
in  18Sth  Tb^  interior  is  neat:  the  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  five,  pointed  arches  resting  on  octa- 
gfNial  eoldmns.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a 
galtery,  and  beneath  it  a  circular  font. 

The  town  is  small,  and  meanly  built    There  axe  two  Chapeii. 
chapels,  one  for  the  Wesleyau  Methodists^  erected  in 
1612,  the  other  for  the  Frimitive  Methodists,  erected 
in  1824.    A  parochial  school  is  held  in  the  north  tran- 
sept of  the  church. 

The  small  chapelry  of  Fimber  has  a  population  of  Fimber. 
one  hundred  and  four  persons.    The  ehapel  consists  of 
4  nave  and  chaneel,  with  a  bell-turret  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  is  neat 

In  this  village  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in  1828 

*  The  entire  psrieh  contains  fl?e  hundred  and  twenty -six  perfoog. 
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BOOR  IV. 

Wharram 
Percy, 

Chnrch. 


Rail- 

thorpe» 

Burdale. 

Thixcn- 
dale. 


Tow- 
thorpe. 
Wharram- 
le-8troet. 


The  sniftU  parish  town  of  Wharram  pBROtf  is 
sitaated  five  miles  ftom  fikdrntre,  with  a  populi^isii  ^of 
forty-four  persons. 

The  ehurch,  which  is  sitnaled  in  a  deep  and  narrow 
dell  on  the  wolds,  is  a  ^icarage^  yalned  in  the  lAier 
regis  at  £11.  ISs.,  in  the  pvltamentuy  return  at  £i2. 
The  patronage  is  in  Miss  Inglefield  and  Miss  Isted,  the 
sisters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  late.  Qir  Chaiies  Btudi. 
It  is  a  neat  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  and  chaoori, 
with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  ^nd,  die  lower  part 
of  which  exhibits  Norman  workmanship.  Thediancel 
was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  eiitire  ^sfauvch  ws«. 
repaired  in  1839.  The  interior  is  neal;  on  ibo  north 
side  are  remains  of  two  pointed  arches,  and  on<  the 
south  side  marks  of  two  circular  arches  and  one  pointed, 
which  formerly  separated  the  body  of  the  church  from 
the  aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  drcular  foul,  diminUiiog 
in  depth,  and  staoiding  on  three  steps. 

The  township  of  RaUihorpe  and  Jhindtib  has  a 
population  of  forty«seven  persons. 

Thixendale  has  one  hundred  and  eighl^finir  inhs^ 
bitants.  John  de  Sezevaux,  one  of  the  representatiTes 
for  the  city  of  York,  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  was  of 
this  place,  and  to  whose  name  Drake  annexes  the  foU 
lowing  note  r  '^  De  Sezevanx,  or  de  sexdeoem  vallibus, 
is  the  town  on  the  wolds,  now  called  Tliixendale ;  cor* 
ruptedly,  no  doubt,  from  sixteen  dales,  which  the  place 
is  remarkable  for.'*t 

The  township  of  Towiharpehts  sixty-one  persons. 

The  parish  town  of  •  Wharram-lb-Strbbt  is  situated 


*  The  entire  parish  contains  three  hundred  and    hirty-six  inhi^ 
bitants. 
t  Eboraenm,  p.  S05. 
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five  Biil^  and  a  Ibalf  from  Sbdmere^  with  a  population    Cfl  af. 
of  OHO  hundred  and  twentyr$ey«n  persons. 1*- 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dadieated  to  St  Cbnreb. 

MarjTi  4ild  valued  in  Ihe  I^W:  r«gta  at  £6,  in  the  par- 

i  liMieiitAry  reiWi  at  £70 :  path>9|  Lord  MiddletioD.    It 

ia  a  neat  (»di6|se4^compriljiig:a  aava,  ehaucel,  aiid  square 

tower  at  the  west  eod.    Tbo  interior  is  plaiiny  add  con- 

,UaW  nothing  pavticliUrly  ^vorthy  notion.) 

The  vilbf^  isipleasalatly  utuated;  on  a  genfle  asdeiit, 
and  comitianda  simdo  good  vie wb» 

The  parish  tdwn  orWnlTBiiroHAif*  is  situated  s6ven  Wintrinf- 
miles  ffpm  Multon^-and  h^  a  population  of  three  iMm-  ^^' 
dred  and  twei^-9ix  peraons*: 

The  ohitfcb  donative  is  a  perpetual  curacjr,  dedteatd  church. 
to  St.  Fcrter,  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at 
£17.  Qi$,i  pMrbn^  6e<«rg6  Strickland,  Ebq.,  who  has 
^.n^at  (i^at  )mt^f:  This  iclfurdt  was  given  by  EustAoe 
FM^Jit^^  tOfhia.priory>MJVfftltOfi.  Tlio hnpifi>priatQr 
pajifiA^tOUiialef  6|.  8if*  per  Sunday.  It  is  a  handsome 
•difioe^coppriainS  a  riavd  a&d.aisl^  chancel,  and  a 
tpwer  a|id  vfjn  at  the  w^st  end;  the  latterris:Of  pdn- 
siderable  height  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up^  bqt 
,ogpi)^ins  no  olf^i^  worthy  particular  notice. 
,  Knoft^  is  a  small  ohapelry,  with  two  hundred  and  Knaptoa* 
rsix  jnlpamants^  :Th^  ch4f>el  is  a  perpetual  curacy^ 
valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £45. 10s.  It  is 
in  the  patronage  of  John  Tindall^  £sq.  Tt  is  a  small 
ancient  structure,  comprising  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  single  bell  suspended  -on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  9k  the 
,w^teqd.     . 

in  this  saralL  viUage  is  a  meetiag-house  belonging  to 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  a  neat  Wesleyan  chapeL 

*  The  entire  p«rith  eontaiu  five  bondred  and  thirty-tiro  inha- 
Utaats.  ' 
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yioic  IV. . .    Tbe  parisb  fawn  of  Yeddinohah  is  nine  miles  ftonr 

Yeddinf- .  Malton^  with  a  popuUttton  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

baip.  

.  seven  persons* 

Charelu     •     The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and 
.  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  -  £5.  4«.  2cL :  patron,  B*rl 
FitiwiUiam.    It  is  a  small  bnilding,  comprising  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  contains  nothing  worthy  notice. 

Monas-  Roger  de  Clere,  or  radaer  Helewysia  de  Clere, 

^^'  before  the  year  1163>  founded  at  this  place  a  small 

monastery  for  eight  or  nine  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Roger 
de  Clere  granted  to  them  all  his  land  in  Little  Mareis,* 
with  the  liberties  of  tol,  theam,  soc,  sac,  and  infang- 
theof^  two  bovates  of  land  in  Wiltune,  and  pasture  for  a 
hundred  sheep.  Henry  II.  granted  a  charter  of  pro- 
tection to  diese  nuns,  confirming  all  their  possessions. 
Burton  has  given  a  list  of  places  wherein  the  lands 
and  churches  lie  -which  were  given  to  this  nunnery. 
Among  them  may  be  noticed  lands  in  llarton,  Rilling- 
ton,  and  Wiltune.  Anketin  de  Heslarton  gave  the 
church  of  Yeddingham,  which  King  Henry  III.  con- 
firmed. 

On  the  15th  kal.  May  (April  7),  1494,  in  the  tendi 
year  of  the  pontificate  cff  Innocent  VIII.  ^  the"  pope's 
license  was  granted  to-the  prioress  and  coiivMt  here>  to 
elect,  when  necesnty  required,  a  certain  fit  and  discreet 
priest  to  be  their  confessor. 

On  the  dissoiution,'  the  annual  Revenues  appear  to 
have  amoiinted  to  £21.  16«.  M.  according  to  Dugdale, 
but  £26.  6«.  8i/.  according  to  Speed.  Tbe  site  was 
'granted  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  Robert  Hdlgate,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York. 

*  This  place  wat  also  called  Parvo  Marisco,  and  YeddinslUMi. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


BURT  ST    OF  OX78B   AKD   DIRWBMT  WAPKMTAKB. 


This  wapentake  derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers    chap. 
which  form  its  chief  boundaries;  the  wcfst  side  being 


bounded  by  the  river  Ouse^  and  the  east  by  .the  river  Derwent 
Derwent ;  their  junction  forms  the  southern  boundary^  ukU^^ 
while  the  city  of  York  and  part  of  the  North  riding 
bound   it  on  the   north.     It  comprises   the  following 
parishes : — 

DUNNINGTON^  RICCikL^ 

-      BLVINGTON«  SXIPWITQ, 

BSCRICK^  STlfiLINGPLBBT, 

«ATB   FULFORD,  THORGANBT, 

BBMmeBROVGB,  "     '  WBRUDRAKB. 

BBSLINGTOR, 

DuNMiNGTOK  is  a  small  parish  town  (partly  in  8t  Donnlog- 
Peter's  liberty)  four  miles  from  York^  with  a  popiilalioR     ^ 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Chwreh. 
Baptist,  and  valued  in  the  liber  r^s  at  £119 :  puttrcHi, 
the  earl  of  Egremont    It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,     - 
chancel  and  north  aisle,  and  a  small  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.     The  entire  edifice  is  of  difilerent  periods ; 
the  north  idsle  of  the  nave  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  ^ 

(he  last  century,  and  the  whole  has  a  mean  appearance. 
The  interior  is  plain ;  the  nave  is  separated  from  tlMS 
aisles  by  two  circular  arches  resting  on  similar  columnR. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  gallery. 
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>M>OK  IV.  The  Tillage  is  particularly  neat,  and  has  some  well- 
built  houses  with  good  gardens.  In  the  centre  is  the 
stump  of  a  crossj  and  the  '^  village  terror/'  the  stocks. 
Here  is  a  neat  chapel  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.    Lord  of  the  manor,  ---  Smith,  Esq. 

Oriniton.  The  township  of  Grimston,  in  this  parish,  is  a  small 
place,  extra-parochial,  with  a  population  of  seventy-two 
persons. 

EUlDftofi.  '  Elvington  is  a  neat  parish  tqwn^  seven  miles  from 
York,  with  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  five 
persons. 

Church.  The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 

'"  Trinity,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £5.  lis.  S^d. 
The  patronage  is  in  the  king.  It  is  a  modem  edifice  of 
brick  with  stone  quoins,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end*  The  east  end 
finishes  with  a  semi-hexagon,  and  all  the  windows  are 
pointed  in  the  semi-gothic  style.  The  interior  is  neat, 
and  has  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  This  church  was 
erected  in  1801,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cheap,  LL.B.  rector. 

Chapels.         The  village  is  small  but  neat,  and  contains  two  cha- 
r  t  •   fi^ls,  one  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  about 
'  ili^nty  years  ago,  and  another  for  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, built  in  1821.     There  is  a  school  for  the  educa^ 
.-  .  ,  >  4iQni<of  t^jFjSQty  boys,  the. master  of  which  has  £20  per 
t^tmmu  :  J.  Spence,  Esq.  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Eteriek.  ..  .Xhe  elegpuit  parish  town  of  EscmcK  is  situated  six 
«(iilea  firott  York,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred  and 
fortynaight  persons. 

Clmn^  .  IThe  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Helen, 
lii^ued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £23.  3s.  9d. :  patron,  H. 
cQfJe^  Esq.  It  is  a  modem  edifice  of  brick  with  stone 
.qiooins  and  dressings^  erected  about  forty-three  years 
ago.     At  the  west  end  is  a  handsome  tower,  with  a 
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balustrade   and  small  pinnaoles  at  the  angles.      Th^    CHAP* 

south  ride  of  the  church  has  four  large  circular-headed 

windows.  The  east  front  forms  a  centre  and  wings ; 
the  former  has  a  Venetian  window^  and  two  Tuscan 
eolomns  and  anttt,  and  is  finished  with. a  pediment  In 
each  of  the  wings  are  square-headed  doorways^  with 
attached  Tuscan  columns  and  small  pediments.  The 
ground  before  this,  the  principal  front,  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  north 
side  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  an  attached  chapeL 
The  interior  is  particularly  neat,  with  a  small  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  and  a  hexagonal  pulpit  with  a  sounding 
board. 

The  transept,  or  chapel  aboye-mentioned,  is  occupied  Monn- 
by  the  pew  of  P.  B.  Thompson,  Esq.  M.P:  and  lord  of  "**  ** 
flie  manor.  Before  it  are  two  Tuscan  pillars  of  stoiis^ 
and  a  neat  balustrade.  Around  the.  interior  are  the 
fi:dlowing  monuments:— A  veined  marUe  tablet  with 
Ionic  pillars,  vases,  &c.  to  B.  Thompson,  &c.  died 
Jnly  27,  1750.  Nearly  adjoining  is  an  elegant  slab 
with  a  sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  an  urn  and  a  pyri^ 
mid  of  marble.  The  inscription  is  tq  DameSai'ah  . 
Dawes,  buried  March  12,  1773,  aged  sixty-foUr.  She 
iras  the  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  R  Roundell, 
Esq.  of  Hutton  Wandsley,  York.  She  married,  first. 
Sir  Darcy  Dawes,  Bart  of  Braxted  lodge,  Ess^,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children;  secondly,  Beilby 
Thompson,  Esq.  of  Escrick  park,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Adjoining  is  a  hand- 
some monument  of  white  marble,  with  a  boy  weeping 
over  an  urn,  and  a  pyramid  of  dark  veined.  marUe 
behind,  to  B.  Thompson,  Esq.  died  June  10,  1799. 
On  the  floor  of  the  phurch  is  a  brass  inscription  to 
J.  Paler,  of  York,  Esq.    died  April  16,    1613^  aged 
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Eicrick 
Park. 


BdoK  tv.  forty.     Al>ow  was  formerly  bh  efigy  and  shield  of 
'  arms. 

The  i^ilsge  of  Escriek  is,  witliottt  excepitioo»  onebf 
the  neatest  m  the  county*  It  is  the  property  of  the!  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  to  the  highly  cultitated  taste. ahd 
spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Thompson,  the  gtoal 
improvements  made  in  Escriek  during  tiie  last. few 
years,  must  be  inainiy  .attributied.  The  buildings  of  the 
idUage  have  all  the  neatness  of  the  Swiss  cottages, 
without  their  formality,  and  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
English  village. 

Escriek  park,*  the  seat  of  P«  B.  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  P. 
is  of  considerable  extent ;  the  ground  is  highly  diVersit 
Bed  with  hiU'and  dale,  and  the  timber  is  in  f^ce'Htot 
condition.  The  hall  is  a  large  and  handsome. ediScei 
the  "principal  front  is  plain,  with  retiring  wingSi  th^ 
centre  haymg  balustrades  and  vases  at  the  angles,  i-,  Thv 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  splehdid  style,  and  eqsfbi^ades 
several  suits  of  apartments^  adorned  with  paintir^,  jtc 
Among  the  portraits  is  a  three^iiarter  ietlgth  of  Sfa* 
W.  Dawes,  archbi^op  of  York. 

Deighton.  The  township  of  Deighion  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons.  At  this  place  the 
abbot  of  St.  Mary's  abbey,  York,  had  one  of  his  prin- 
<0ipal  country  seats. 

GateFui-        The  parish  town  of  Gate  Pulpord  is  situated  one 


•  *  ThU  was  luicieBtly  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomaa  Koyvet,  one  of  the 
geotlemen  of  the  bedrchamSer  to  Jaraes  I.  who,  on  the  5th  of  Norem- 
ber,  I0O5,  waft  sent,  along  witli  some  other  persdiw/to  sear^  the 
'mtftta  under  the  House  of  Lords,  vbers  they  discovered'  (hir^:«la 
bsrre)8  of  gunpowder,  abd  thereby  prevented  tbf  pai>etrati<yi  ofooe 
of  the.  most  treacheroua  and  infaniotts  deeds  in  (he  aopals  of  history. 
8ir  Thomas  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title' of  Baron  fiscriek, 
July  4,  1607. 
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mile  and  a  half  from  York,  and  has  seven  hundred  and    chap. 
ten  inhabitants.*  •  '• — 


The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  par<>  church, 
liamentary  return  at  £115:  patron,  Thomas  Key,  Esq. 
It  is  a  s^iall  edifice,  containing  a  nave  and  chancel,  ivith 
a  modem  tower  of  brick  at  the  west  end. .  The  windows 
of  the.  nave  and  chancel  are  of  different,  period^,  but 
two  on  die  north  side  are  simple  loop-hole  lights, 
evidently  of  the  Norman  period.  The  interior  is 
neat ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a-  small  galjery 
supported  on  two  Tuscan  columns,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
modem  font.  On  the  north  side  of  the  phancel  is  a 
neat  tablet,  with  a  basso  relievo  of  a  female  weeping 
over  an  urn,  to  J.  Key,  Esq.  of  Water  Fulford;  died 
Dec.  24,  1778,  aged  sixty-two. 

The  village  is  very  neat,  and  many  of  the  QpuleiYt 
citoenai  of  York  have  pleasing  villas  in  the  neighboqr<- 
bood.  Here  is  a  neat  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel, 
erected  about  ten  years  ago,  and  a  small  school  founded 
and  endowed  by  J.  Key,  Esq.  in  1770. 

In  this  parish  are  extensive  horse-barracks,  .fort^ipg  Bamcki. 
thn^  sides, of  a  quadrangle,  with  excellent  exercise- 
ground,  &c.  . 

<The  township  of  Water  Fulford  h.as  a  popula^on  of  Water 
thirty-five  persons.     It  is  principally  in  the  liberty  of  ^'^'*'*'' 
St  Peter,.  York. 

The  parish  town  of  HcHtNOBROUOH  is  sitiiated  on  Heming- 
rising  ground,  about,  four  miles  from  Selby,  with  five  ^^^  ' 
himdrQd'inhabitant8.t 

Hameburg,  Hemynburg,  or  fiemingbrough,  signifies, 

*  Tlie  entfre  parish  has  eight  httodred  aod  forty-seyen  persons, 
t  The  entire  pepalatlon  ot  the  pariah  amoants  to  one  thousand 
eight  hgndred  add  IHty-irf  e. 
VOL.  rv.  % 
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BOOK  IV.  in  the  Sucon  Ungnage^  a  fort,  upon  the  edge  of  ground 
*"""""""*  near  a  river;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Stnkely,  in 
his  Iter  Coriosuniy  that  tiiere  was  a  Roman  fort  at  this 
place,  which  is  indeed  very  probable,  if  not  demonstra- 
ble, irom  part  of  an  old  wall  on  each  side  of  the  great 
west  door  of  the  chnrch,  of  a  style  and  grit  diflferent 
from  all  die  rest  The  situation  also  of  this  old  waU 
greatly  contributes  to  corrobojrate  this  assertion,  which 
k  tfi  aditiori  ad  flumtn  calk.  **  And  we  find,**  'says 
Dr.  Burton,  ''  that  the  Romans  were  careful  to  hate 
their  camps  and  ferts  placed  near  a  river,  upon  a  neck 
of  land,  to  command  the  passage  or  conveyance  by 
water.  Such  is  the  situation  of  this  place.  BM  whe- 
ther fhe  town  had  its  name  from  hence,  or  from  Ham- 
burgh in  Germany,  or  from  some  person,  or  from  the 
Saxon  word  hamme^  signifying  a  wood,  wcA  ttie  name 
of  Hamehurg,  i.  e.  a  fort  in  a  wood,  I  leave  for  olhen 
4o  determine/** 

William  the  conqueror  gave  to  Walcher,  bishop  of 
Durham,  this  his  royal  manor  ^md  town  of  Heming- 
bnmgh,  and  the  church  thereof,  together  with  «11  his 
land  of  Brackenhdme,  witii  tbote  Toyal  customs  and 
liberties  which  it  formerly  had,  wfaeft  Tosti  and..  Stwifd 
held  it  cb  rtge  in  eapiie.  The  Ushop  beibg-  ihos 
seised  of  it,  granted  two  oarucates  of  land  to  the  .prior 
and  convent  of  Durham,  to  be  held  <b  r^g^  in  capiis  im 
pur.  ehwMrin.  where  twelve  camcates  made  i^km^g^t^s 
fito,  and  paid  nothing  to'&e  wapentake.^ «      * 

KJng  Edward  I.  in  1295,  granted  to  the  prior  of  Si 
Cuthbert,  Durham,  a  ob«rter-for  a  free  market  and  fair 
at  Hemingbrougk 

•  Monas.  Ebor.  p.  484.  t  Kiitby*t  IkUfUMt. 
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The  iababitantt  of  this  town  had  several  prifilegte,    ^  f,^^* 

it  being  of  the  king^s  own  manor,  suoh  as  eaeviption  • '— 

bom  toUti  pnmage^  ftc   iriuch  were  confirmed  by 
Charles  U. 

The  church  (the  largesi  and  h^daomc^t  in  the.  Charch. 
wapentake)  is  a  peculiar  vicari^#  dedicated  to  St 
Mary^  and  valued  in  the  Liber  reffA  at  fSS,  and  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £96:  patron^,  the  :k^  M 
the  time  of  the  conquest  thisxhwc^i  was  a  risctpryj  and 
was  g^en  by  William  to  .the  prior  and  convent  of 
DuihauL  On  the  19th  pf  Ju}y,  1356,  this  church  wan 
impropriated  to  the  said  prior  and  conyent  by  Joha 
Thoresby,  archbishop  of  YorJL,  yfho,  in  eonsequence  of 
the  damage  the  church  of  York  sustained  iherebyj  re» 
served  out  of  the  fruitsthereef^  to  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, archbishops^  an  annual  pension  of  £3L  6s.  SA  ;:and 
to  tte  dean  and  chapter  of  the  same  ohureh,  a  similar 
rent  of  £1.  13#.  Ad.  to  be  paid  by  the  said  prior  and 
convent  for  -ever** 

On  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  sstte 
primate  ordained  a  perpetual  vicarage  in  this  chufdv 
On  the  26th  of  October,  1426,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VJL 
die  king  granted  his  royal  license  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Durham,  to  erect,  or  cause  to  be  erected,  the 
parochial  church  of  Hemingbrough  into  a  college,  con* 
sistittg  of  one  provost  or  warden,  three  prebendaries,  six 
ricars  and  sul  clerks,  with  other  ministers,  to  celebrate 
dirine  service  for  the  good  estate  of  himself  while  livings  "" 
and  fixr  his  anniversary  when  dead  The  chapter  of 
York  consented  to  the  erection  x>f  this  parodiial  church 
into  a  collegiate  establishment  on  the  19th  of  May^ 
1427*    After  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  the  provost. 

*  Reg.  J.  Tboresby,  p.  S80, 
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B^^i^^V'   had  a  pensioA  of  i!l3.  14*.  6rf.  per  atmum     Aich  he 
enjoyed  in  1553.* 

Hemingbrough  church  is  a  large  and  handsoim  edi- 
fice>  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  a 
chancel  and  south  aisle,  with  a  chapel  on  the  north 
side,  and  a  spacious  tower  rising  from  the  intersection, 
terminating  in  a  lofty  spire.  The  west  front  is  made  into 
three  divisions  by  buttresses;  the  centre  or  nave  por- 
tion rises  to  a  considerable  hei^t,  and  is  finished  with 
a  string  course  and  parapet,  and  a  foliated  cross.  In 
this  front  of  the  church  is  a  pointed  doorway,  now 
closed  up,  and  above  it,  a  large  window  of  five  lights, 
with  trefoil  heads ;  and  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  per- 
pendicular tracery.  The  north  aisle  is  considerably 
wider  than  the  south ;  the  former  has  a  square-headed 
window  of  five  lights,  and  the  latter  a  pointed  win- 
dow of  four  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  Both' 
the  aisles  have  embattled  parapets.  The  south  side  of 
the  nave  has  three  pointed  windows,  and  a  large  porch, 
and  the  clerestory  has  four  square-headed  windows. 
The  transept  rises  to  the  height  of  the  nave,  and  has,  in 
its  western  aspect,  two  narrow  pointed  windows,  with 
trefoil  heads ;  and  in  the  clerestory,  three  small  pointed 
windows,  of  three  lights.  The  angles  of  the  transept 
are  guarded  by  double  buttresses,  and  in  the  south 
front  is  a  large  pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with  a 
transom  and  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  sweep  of 
the  arch.  ^This  portion  of  the  building  has  an  enriched 
cross  on  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  east  side  is  similar 
to  the  west,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  two  pointed 
windows.  The  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  of  similar 
architecture  to  the  nave,  and  has  windows^  buttresses, 

*  In  BurtOD*8  Monas.  Ebor.  are  catalogaes  of  the  provosts,  canons, 
and  Ticars,  p.  443,  et  seq. 
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and  batdements,  Uke  it    Uoder  one  of  the  windows    chap. 

XIV 

18  a  small  pointed  door,  with  a  square  label;  in  the  ^ '— 

spandrils  aageb;  and'  in  the  apex  of  the  arch,  the 
Virgin  in  glory,  with  a  lioacouchantat  her  feet  Around 
the  arohis  the  ftdlowing  inscription :•«- 

flbe  tra  pUna  tm  tttnm  tut  amdia  IhimCnt. 

The  east  end  of  the  aisle  has  a  depressed  arched 
window  of  four  lights,  and  is  finished  with  an  elegant 
pierced  battlement  of  quatrefoils,  &c.  The  chancel 
has  a  large  window  of  five  lights.  The  north  aisle  and 
vestry  extend  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
chancel,  and  have  windows  similar  to  the  south  aisle. 
The  transept  and  nave  are  also  of  the  same  period,  and 
possess  no  object  worthy  more  extended  notice.  The 
tower,  which  rises  from,  the  intersection  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  transept,  is  embattled, 
and  from  it  rises  an  octagonal  stone  spire,  of  the  height 
of  forty-two  yards.  This  excellent  piece  of  masonry 
was  pointed  and  repaired  in  1762,  and  the  walls  are 
not  more  than  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  view  from 
the  battlement  of  the  tOwer  is  extensive,  and  embraces 
York  minster,  Selby  and  Howden  churches;  Wressil 
castle,  and  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  Ouse.  The 
interior  is  neatly  fitted  up  for  divine  service.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  arches;  the  two 
nearest  the  west  end  pointed,  the  others* circular;  all 
rest  alternately  on  circular  and  square  columns.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  small  gallery,  erected  in  .1718,  and  in 
it  an  organ,*  obtained  by  voluntary  subscription  in 

*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  village,  that  at  the  time  of  the  civU 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  pariiament,  there  was  an  organ  In 
the  roodloft,  and  that  some  of  the  repabllcan  soldiers  pnlled  it 
down,  and  went  through  the  streets  blowing  the  pipes. 
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BOOK  nr.  1757.*  IIm  ftot,  iriuch  b  jituafed  btaaAth  tb^  gaHety^ 
it  circular,  with  oniaiiiental  panels,  reating  on  adwaif 
ccdamn,  with  a  leaved  capitaL  The  north  trantepl  haa 
a  amall  aide  on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  side  is  a 
door  to  a  chapel,  called  St  Nicholas's  chantry,  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  which  is  an  elegant  altar  monu- 
ment, the  dado  being  panelled,  and  die  finidi  having 
strawberry  leaves,  &c.  Here  also  lies  an  ^gy  of  a 
skeleton,  but  no  inscriptioB.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
sputh  tansept  is. a  square  locker,  and  a  piscina,  above 
which  are  four  corbels,  with  sculptured  heads,  evidently 
intended  to  support  statues.  The  south  aisle  of  the 
chancel  is  divided  by  four  pointed  arches,  rising  from 
an  union  of  four  cylindrical  columns;  the  cq)ital8  of 
each  are  leaves  of  gracefiil  workmanship.  On  each 
side  of  this  part  of  die  church  are  eight  stalls.  The 
whole  of  the  chancel  in  length  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
by  light  and  elegant  screen-work,  which-  is  also  placed 
before  thechapel,  and  the  latter  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  a  pointed  ardb.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the  screen  is 
f^  ins^rip^on  m  old  English  text,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing wor4s.are  tl^  only  portion ^ that  remains  tolerably 
perfec^':-T 

"  Venffiietc^  •  .  •  Ittlu  .  .  .  Sodesia  .  •  •*' 

The  monuments  in  diis  church  are  not  very  numerous. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  a  handsome  tablet  to  W.Dalby, 
Esq.,  of  Barlby ;  died  September  30, 1800,  aged  s^venlj- 
five.  In  the  south. transept)  a  monument  to  B.Water« 
worth)  Evq.,  of  Wressil  castle,  died  June  2,  1810, 
aged'  si^ty-six.  In  the  nave,  a  marble  tablet,  with  urn 
and  drapery,  to  J.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  South  Duffield ; 
died  May  29,  1823,  aged  sixty-nine. 

*  Barton's  Mont5t.  Ebor.  p.  44d. 
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lAr.  Anthony  Fido,  a  noneofiforaiist  divine,  who  held    <^h  a  r« 
this  Ykange,  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Calamy :— **  He  • — 


was  of  Trinity  ooUegd^  Cambridge,  and  younger  bfodier 
of  Mr.  John  Fldo,  bom  Aug.  20,  1640.  At  Ins  first 
admission  at  Cambridge  he  was  examined  by  Mr.  Ray, 
Aen  steward  of  the  college.  Mr.  Valentiiie  was  his 
tutor.  He  was  thrown  out  at  die  Restoration,  when  he 
was  nnder-graduate,  but  ready  to  take  his  degrees. 
[His  tomb-stone  says  he  resigned  a  fellowship  in  Trinity 
college  and  a  considerable  tiring  in  Gambri<^eshire.]. 
Upon  his  ejectment  from  Hemmingburgh,  in  1662,  he 
became  chaplain  and  steward  in  a  gentleman^s  family, 
and  afterwards  preached  in  several  parts  of  England. 
He  at  length  went  to  London,  about  1685,  where  he 
had  a  small  congregation.  He  continued  there,  a 
badidor,  till  his  death,  which  was  in  Jan.  1715,  aged 
seventy-five,  having  been  s6me  time  disabled  by  weak« 
ness.    He  was  buried  in  Bunhill*fields«" 

John  Hemfaigbrough,  prior  of  Durham,  who  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  church  there,  in  1416,  was  a 
native  of  this  village. 

'    ThB  chapelry  of  jBorOy  has  a.  population  of  three  Burlby. 
hundred  and  forty^nine  persons.     . 

The  chapri  is  jt  perpetual  cura6y,  under  Homing- 
bfong^y  v^ued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £78.  It 
-is  n  omdem.  edifice,  having  been  erected  about  1777, 
atid. contains  a*  nave*  and  chancel,  with  an  octagonal 
tvnet  oir  the  roo^.  Thewholo  is  of  brick,  and  the 
interior  ia  perfectly  plain* 

^^Fhe  united  towoship  o^  JBraciehhalme  with  Woodall  ]^^^ 
has  a  population  of  ninety  persons. .  In  the  first- mentioned  Woodiai; 
township  was  a  hall,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Babthorpe,  who  had  a  chantry  in  the 
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Lonff 
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field. 

Men- 
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parish  churcb^  and  a  domeitic  chapel  near  the  hall^  no 
remains  of  which  exist 

Long  Cliffe,  with  jAmd,  has  a  population  of  five  hun- 
dred and  one  persons.     Thei^  is  a  small  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel  in  this  tow^ship^  erected  in  1825« 
.    The  township  of.  South  Dujfield  has  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons. 

Menihorpe,  ilvith  Bowthorpe,  is  a  small  place^  the 
population  amounting  to  forty-nine  persons. 

The  township  of  Osgodby  has  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  inhabitants. 

The  chapelry  of  Hbslinoton*  is  pleasantly  situated 
two  miles  from  York.  The  population,  in  182I>  was 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  persons. 

The  chapel  peculiar  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated 
to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  valued  in  the  parlia- 
mentary return  at  £48^  is.;  patron,  the  prebendary  of 
Ampleforth,  in  York  cathedral.  It  is  a  small,  but.  neat 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower 
at  the  .west  end.  The  interior  is  plain,  widi  some  mural 
tablets  to  the  family  of  Yarburgh. . 

Heslington  hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  fSunily.  of 
Yarburgh,  is  a  fine,  specimen  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Aa  orna- 
mented porch,  ascended  by  steps,  leads  to  the  hall, 
which  is  forty-one  feet  in  length,  twenty-one  in  vndth, 
and  twenty-eight  in  height  It  has  a  venerable  appear- 
ance, and  greatly  resembles  the  hall  of  a.college« 
There  are  upwards  of  sixty  different  shields,  anrapged 
on  wainscot  panels  round  the  hall,  with  the  family^sprms 
and  intermarriages  up  to  the  present  time.    Here  are  also 


*  In  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  York. 
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te  ftnofwing  portraits !*42tte0ii  BliMb»th;  ClittWH    chap. 
by  Vandyke;    Janes  IL,   an   admirable  picture,    by  — 


WissiDg;  Charles  H. ;  Henry,  ptiiee  of  Wales,  don  to 
Janes  I. ;  Prince .  Cbslrles  Eclvraikl ;  tbe  Dacbtfss  of 
Orleans,  by  Sir  P.  Lety ;  the  Dochesd  of  Graflpn,  by 
Sir  G«  KneUer ;  Lord '  Leioesler,  Jnxon,  and  many 
tne  family  portraits.  Beyond  the  ball  is  a  large  draw 
ing  room,  aitd  there  was  foroMriy  a  gallery  one.  hundred 
and  ei|^  feet  in  length.  AH  these  were  arranged  as  « 
smte  of  stale  apartsMnts  for  tbe  reeeption  of  Quern 
Elizabeth,  bad  her  Majesty  visited  the  north,  for  whom 
this  ancient  mansion  was  constructed,  under  the  direc* 
tioa  of  her  chancellor.*  The  gardens  are  extensive, 
and  correspond  with  tbe  antiquity  of  die  house.  It  is 
now  tbe  residence  of  H.  Yarburgh^  Esq. 

Here  is  a  hospital  for  eight  poor  men  and  one  poor 
woman,  with  a  rental  from  the  Castle  mills  at  Yoik^ 
which  let  for  £50  per  annum,  and  also  £5  per  annum 
from  a  rectory  in  Cleveland. 

RicCAL  is  a  small,  but  neat  pariah  town,  five  miles  and  Riecal. 
a  half  from  Selby,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  Cbarch. 
St  Mary,  valued  in  die  Liber  regis  at  £&,  in'  the 
parfiamenUry  return  at  £50;  patron,  the  prebendai^ 
thereof  m  York  cathedral.  It  is  a  neat  edifioe,  and 
eottsists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  assies,  wiiba  low, 
massy  tower  at  the  west  end,  of  earfy  N#rma&  arehi* 
teetui^i  The  walk  ef  this  pdrtion  of  flie  dburob  are 
of  inittiense  thickness,  and  bulk  of  small  square  stotiesr 
The  finish  is  a  battlements  with  t>mnheies(  ai  die  ang^ 
The  west  end  of  each  aisle  has  a  smiJl  pomted  window; 

•  NeiAe*t  9«Mft,  vol.  v. 
VOL.  W.  T 
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BOOK  i¥.  the  south  Aisle  is  nilule  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses. 
In  the  fronts  from  th^  west,  is  a  modern  brick  porch, 
within  which  is  a  highly,  interesting  circular  doorway, 
of  three  mouldings,  resting  on  two  cylindrical  columns 
and  a  pier.  The  odter  moulding  has  a  series  of  birds' 
heads ;  the  second  and  third  curious  representations  of 
St  Michael  ov^coming  S&tan,  a  man  reaping,  another 
with  a  shield  and  battle  axe,  a^  bear  playirtg  on  a  harp, 
and  several  other  curious  and  ludicrous  subjects.  On 
'  one  of  ttie  capitals  of  the  pillars  is  represented  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul. 


The  uni^oudi  and  singular  style  of  sculpture  dis- 
played in  this  doorway,  renders  it -highly  probable 
to  bo  the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  remaining  di^i^ons  of  this 
aisle  are  square-headed  i^indows  of  three  lights,  .with 
cinquefoil  heads.  The  clerestory  contains  four  windowa 
of  the  same  form,  and  at  the  angles  are  pinnacles.  A 
modem  cross  flory  has  been  appropriately  placed  on  the 
apex  of  the  roof  at  the  east  end.  The  south  aisle  of 
the  chancel  does  not  extend  above  half  the  length  of 
that  part  of  the  church,  and  has  two  pointed  windows 
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of  two  lights^  and  apparently  is  of  Ae  style  of  arcU-  ^^^^• 
tecture  prevalent  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  — 
<»ntury.  The  east  end  has  a  pointed  window  of  five 
lights,  some  of  which,  and  the  whole  of  the  tracery  in 
the  sweep  of  the  arch,  are  concealeld  by  plastelr.  The 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  of  earlier  erection  than  the 
south  aisle,  -  but  displays  no  particular  in  architecture 
worthy  notice.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nav^  is  similar 
to  the  south,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  handsome 
doorway.  The  interior  is  neat ;  the  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  nave  by  three  pointed  arches  (almost  approteh- 
iqg  a  semicircle)  and  one  pointed  arch;  the  former 
rest  on  cylinders,  with  plain  circular  capitals,  the  latter 
on  octagonal  columns.  At  the  west  end,  and  occupying 
part  of  an  intercolumniation,  is  a  neat  gallery,  beneath 
which  is  the  font,  an  octagonal  basin  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  a 
pointed  arch,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  neat  piscina. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  table  monument, 
vrith  a  shield  of  arms,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
slab  to  T.  Richardson,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
died  March  18,  1827,  aged  seventy-three.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  another  to  C.  Wormley,  Esq.,  also  lord 
of  the  manor,  who  died  March  17,  1600,  aged  sixty- 
four.  Adjoining  the  last  is  a  monument  with  drapery, 
shield  of  arms,  urns,  and  a  terrific  skull  at  the  base, 
inscribed  as  follows : — 

**  Near  to  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Robert  Wormley  Esq.  lord 
of  the  Manner  of  Riccall :  he  marryed  Blicabeth  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Robert  Aah  of  GottiDshaiii  gent,  and  left  lasae  three  children 
▼ix<  Edward  Christopher  and  Jane ;  be  was  the  only  sun  of  Christopher 
Wormley  Esq.  who  marryed  Jane  the  daughter  of  Collonell  Robert 
Hume  younger  brother  of  the  Earle  Hume  of  Hume  castle  in  Scotland. 
her  mother  wet  the  daughter  of  8>r  Charles  Howaid  of  Nerthuaber* 
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BOOK  IV.  4lM  of  tlie  Svijolk  Huat^  of  t|ie  0owv4s:  Atooe C^itaia  Mdwgd 
Wormley  who  marryed  Porothy  Fairfax  niece  to  the  R*  hooorable 
Ferdinando  lord  Fairfax  of  Denton,  who  lies  interred  here.  This 
uonnment  erected  by  order  of  y«  present  widdbw.  Ano  Dom  17It.*^ 

At  the  east  end  of  Ae  sotith  aisle  is  a  aionument  to 
K.  Mafltermxn,  Esq.,  of  Wheel  hall,  who  died  Sep- 
tember  18,  1782,  aged  sixty«^8ix.  In  the  nave  is  a  nea^ 
teUet  to  Aim  Eg^'in/  niece  to  the  Bev.  T.  Egliii,  bte 
vicar  of  this  parish,  -who  died  May  26,  1822,  aged  fifty- 
six.  On  the  floor  of  the  church  is  the  following  in- 
scripitioo:'-- 

'Oi»te  prs  mSh  JKatiQl  lUtlp  ft  iUlit  fEIu  vxit  corpora  %it 
tf^uieicant 

The  following  curious  entry  occurs  in  the  terrier  of 
Riccal : — "  For  a  burial  with  a  coffin.  Is.  2d. ;  without 
a  coffin,  7rf." 
^oarage.  .  The  vicarage  is  a  neat  mansion,  which  has  been  much 
improved  and  enlarged  by  the  present,  incumbent,  the 
Kev.  F.  Kendall.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  books, 
among  which  are  several  MSS.  scriptores,  martyro- 
logies,  &e.,  with  splendid  illuminations.  Among  the 
^paintings  are  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  and 
the  late  Admiral  Kendall,  by  Marshall.  In  the  parlour 
window  is  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Elcocke,  vicar  in  1696, 
vis.  a  cock  perched  on  an  Lr  In  the  garden,,  which  is 
laid  out  with  considerable  taste,  is  a  spring  called  Lady 
well. 

The  village  is  ^mall,  but  very  pleasant     There  is  a 

free-school  for  cbildrei)  of  both  sexes,  the  vicar  being 

jgovemor.    Here  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel,  ereeted 

about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Prcbendal        The   prebendal   manor-house,    now  occupied    by   a 

HoBse.       farmer,  is  of  red  brick,  and  was  evidently  erected  about 
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tk»  htter  end  ^  tb»  reigp  of  J^ineii  It    Sam  ptrti^    ^xiv^" 
bow^rer,  9n  ^  coniiderably  earlier  date.    There  aiB  ' — 

■toae  pointed  arched  ixi  the  inteiicNr;  one  leadft  to  an 
octagonal  ataireaae*  The  ivbple  is  aurroiitided  b]r  a 
moat. 

Oaifa&lMDka of  the  Ooso  are  the  remains  of  La We^ 
hall)  anepisafpal  palaioa  bidon^g  to  the  soe  of  Durbain^ 
The  fiMindatipns  are  verjexteoaivet  and  the  mansion  19 
surrounded  by  three  broad  moats,  the  river  bei^g  itp 
western  bonndary* 

Bacoal  hall,  the  seat  of  Mos. Rtchardsra,  is, a  neat  HaiK 
maDsion,  of  led  bnch,  with  the  fiunily  aims. oyer  the 
dootr  of  entranced    The  interior  iu 'fitted  up  wjth  oc^ 
*atderable  .taste,  and  contmns  a  good.ooUection  of  painb- 
ings,  formed  by  the  late  C  Biohardson,  Esq.!  . 

The  parish  town  of  Skxpwith  is  situated  five  miles  Bkipwith. 
and  a  half  from  Selby,  widi  a  population  of  flnree 
hundred  and  fifteen  persons. 

The  church  is  a  Ticarage,  dedicated  to  St  Hdeoi,  Chareh. 
and  is-  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10.  11#«  SdL.;; 
patron,  the  Lord  Chancdlmr.  |t  is  a  neat  edifice, 
lupring  a  nave  mid  aisles,  a  spacious  chaneel,  and  a 
large  massy  tower,  of  eariy  architecture,  at  the  west 
end.  The  latter  has  a  battlement  and  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  Hie  south  side  of  the  nave  has  a  moderpi 
porch,  with  a  circular  arched  entrance^  and  three 
acutely  pointed  windows.  The  clerestory  has  three 
square4ieaded  windows,  widi  pinnacles  on  the  parapet 
The  chancel  is  made  into  two  divisions,  by  handsome 
buttresses,  and  in  each  is  a  large  square-headed  window 
of  three  lights,  apparently  of  the  architeoturb  of  the 
reign  of  Biohard  III.  The  east  end  has  a  similar  wii^ 
dow,  of  five  lights.  The  church  wall  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  sepulchral  stones,  many  of  which  are  very  hand- 
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BOOK  IV.  some,  liavmg  crosses  flory  and  remains  of  iiueriptioiu. 
The  interior  is  plain;  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  three  pointed  arches/ resting  W  octagonal 
ooltttnns.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  screen  of 
open  work,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter  n  a 
trefoil-tieaded  piscinse.  In  the  east  window  are  the 
arms  of  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Browsholmb  park,  1809. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  gallery,  and.  beneath 
it  a  large  eiroulMr  font  Near  this  is  a  solid  log,  hol- 
lowed and  used  as  a  poor-box  ;  it  has  three  fastenings, 
and  the  date  of  1615.  On  the  south  side  of  die  chancel 
is  a  pyramidal  slab  to  B*  Walton,  Esq.,  who  died 
April 6,  1784,  aged  fifty-six;  also  to  G.  Toulson,  Esq., 
who  died  March  9,  1766,  aged  sixty-dsree.  Nearly 
adjoining  is  a  slab  to  Jane,  relict  of  R.  Hudson,  Esq., 
and  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  G.  Toulson,  Esq.^  who 
died  November  11,  1819,  aged  eighty.  .On; the  floor 
are  inscriptions  to  R.  Parker,  Esq.,  who  died  Nbvem* 
ber  4,  1805,  aged  forty^nine,  and  J.  P.  Toulson,  Esq., 
^ho  died  October  4,  1821. 

..'  The  village  is  long  and  straggling.  There  is  a  good 
udtkool  here,  conducted  on  Dr.  Bell's  system.  A  dona- 
tion to  this  school  was  left  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson,  of 
York,  spinster,  in  1714;  the  property  is  now  woj'th.jESO 
per  annum.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Nelson,  vicar  of  this 
'place,  also  left  £400  in  the  du«e  per  cent  consolidated 
annuities. 

Hall.  The  hall  is  a  handsome  edifice,  the  property  of  J.  A 

Parker,  Esq. 

North  Daf-  North  Dujfitld  is  a  small  townships  with  a  population 
of  four  hundred  and  4hirty-three  persons.  There  is  a 
tieat  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists  in  this  village. 

At  this  place  formerly  was  a  castle,  the  mound  and 
ditches  of  which  remain..    It  was  the  residenpe  of  Lord 
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Huney,   who  was  ^iteeiited  for  partidpatkig   in  the.   ^^AJ*- 

lebeDion,  styled  the  pilgrimage  of  gra<^ei  but  at  what  ^ 

period  of  tioae  it  was  dertroyed  is  oot  knowii. 
.  SriLLiKOFLBrr  is  «  neat  parish:  toim^'  setsen  milecc  stniing- ' 
from  York,  with  a  population  (including  Morehy)  of  '^^' 
four  hundred  and  four  persons. 

The  cfaurah-  is  a  vicarage^  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  Chavch. 
ralued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £9.  7$.  6d. ;  patron,  the! 
deaaand  chapt^  of  York*  It  is  a  neat  edifice,  com- 
prising a  nave*  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  aisle;! 
and  ^ at  tlie.  west  end  is  a  square  tower.  .  The  latter  is 
fiai^ed  with,  an  embatded  parapet,  with  crooketed 
pinnacles  at,  the  aisles.  On  the  south  .mde  of  the 
church  ift  a  large  brick  pdrob,  within  which  is  a  beautiful 
circular  arched  entrance,  the  swe^p  having  five-  mduld-i 
ings,  of  m^  and  dQuUe  chevnotis,:  leaves,  and  bitds' 
beads.t  Oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  chtircbis  a. small 
ciieular-headed  doorway,  of  Normdn'  wdrkmahsbip. 
The  remainder  of  the.  church  is  of  various  styl^  of 
architecture/  and. the  walls  are  partially  built  of  sepXil- 
diral  taUets,  with  foliated  crosses,  &c.  The  intdribr 
.  is  neat;  the  nsive  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three 
pointed  arijies,  resting  oh  octagonal  edunaiSi  and  the 
chancel  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches.  Ilie 
•outh  aUle  of  the  naVe  is  endosed  as  a  large  pewj 
beloBjgiiig:  to  H.  Preston,  Eisq.,  and  contains  the  onfy 
noHnment^  |p«orthy.  riotic^.  ^  Qn  a.  table  mdnumefit.  is  fi^pviehrai 
the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  crusts,  in  chain  mafli  his 
hands  ywdeA  in  prayer,  arid  dn  his'  arm'  a  dneld,  a  bend 
widi'^thn^e  muHets^  and  a  label  of  five  points.  -His  feet 

*  The  middle  aisfe  was  new^roofed  and  repaired  lo  1628,  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Rev.  F.  Kendall  and  tlie  parishioners.  * 

.  t  nils  4o0r  im  eleaned  Ad  exceilenllr  repafrsd  in  ISflol  at  ^he 
expense  of  Archdeacon  Mariiliam. 
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BOOK  IV,  rest  on  a  lion^  and  the  iriiole  u  mbeftutifU  piweitaliun, 
Abofe  is  a  toUet,  witti  rootikted  figuf**,  to  John 
Accloniy  of  Morebye,  and  Isabel  Us  wife  He  died 
December  34,  161L  He  me  anoestor  of  Moreby, 
^  whose  anlSeiit  nionraient  her  wider  lyeiflkf"  rdsning  to 
the  effigy  aboYe-mentionedi 

ChtpeT.  The  vilfage- is  sinall  and  strag^^g ;  there  ii  a  good 

bridge  of  one  ardi,  elected  in  1830,  orer  a  snudl 
stveun.  A  Wesleyan  Methodist  diapel  was  erected 
here  in  1890. 

Moreby.  ifor^Sy  is  the  township  and  seat' of*  H.  fteslen,.  Ba^ 
it  i»  partly  in  6t  Peter^s  liberty.  A  new  and  ^egaat 
mansion  is  in  the  course  of  erection  at  this  place. 

Ksifleld.  The  township  of  Kel/M  has  a  popohtion  of  two 
hundred  and  «ighty-six  persons^ 

Thor-  The  parish  town  of  THonoAKnY  k  situated  dg^  mdes 

^^^^'  from  Selby.  The  population  (mchiding  WeH  OoiHm^ 
wiih,  whichf  being  united,  form  a  towndiip)  is  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  persons. 

cirarciu  The  church  is  a  petpelual  euracy,  dedioited  to  St. 

HieAen,  and  ralued  in  tte  pariiamentarf  return  at  £S5; 
patron,  Mrs*  Baldwin.  It  is  a  small  ediice,  comprising 
a  n«m  and  chanosl,  wi<h  a  lew  tower  at  the  west  end; 
the  latter  is  embattled,  and  hasi  small' pimacles  at  Hm 
angles;  The  body  of  the  cfaureh  is  of  brick,  widi  stone 
dfeVBsings,  and  i^pears  to  have  been  ereeted  late  in  the 
sersnteenth  centory.  The  interior  is  plain,  witii  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end. 

HaU.  :  Opposite  the  chnreb  is  the  ball,  a  neat  bmkmandoni 
erected '  in  *  I8&8^  In  a  tympanttitt  en  the  top  of  the 
edifice  are  the  .arms,  of  the  possessor,  J.  D.  Jeflbrson^ 
Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor. 

Chapel-  In  the  village,  wUeh  is  mean,  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 

erected  in  1814. 
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At  West  Cbtiififfwith  is  a  neat  school-house,  erected  CHAP, 
by  J.  D.  Jefierson^  Esq.,  in  1820.  It  is  endowed  with  ^= — ^ 
£20  per  annum.  tingwith. 

The  parish  town  of  Wheldrakb  is  situated  eight  Wbel- 
mOes  from  York,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  and  ^^^^' 
thirty-eight  persons. 

The  church  >  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  Chureb. 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £25.  lis.  SJ^iL ; 
patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  is  a  large  edifice, 
containing  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  latter  is  of  stone,  embattled  with  pinnacles 
at  the  angles,  and  pointed  windows.  '  The  rest  or  the 
church  is  of  brick,  with  circular-headed  windows,  and 
a  semi-hexagonal  finish  at  the  east  end.  It  was  rebuilt, 
and  the  tower  repaired,  in  1778  and  1779.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  large  gallery, 
the  font  beneath  it  is  of  modem  workmanship.  The 
church-yard  was  enlarged  in  1824,  by  the  gift  of  thirty 
perches  of  land,  by  P.  B.  Thompson,  Esq.,  M.  P.  lord  of 
ibis  manor. 

The  village  is  small,  but  neat.    A  Wesleyan  chapel  ChspeL 
has  been  erected  here  about  twelve  years.    The  hall 
was  taken  down  about  six  years  ago. 

The  following  places  are  situated  in  this  wapentake, 
but  are  portions  of  parishes  in  those  adjoining: — 

Ndbum  is   a  chapelry  in  the  parishes  of  Acaster  Naburn. 
Malbis,  Ainstey  of  York,  and  St  Dennis,  York.     It  is 
four  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  has  a  population  of 
three  hundred  and  sixtynsix  persons. 

The  ehapel  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  alternate  Chapel, 
patronage  of  the  king,  and  G.  Palmes,  Esq.,  who  ^is 
lord  of  the  manor.    -It  is  a  small  mean  building,  com*- 
prisiiig  a  nave  and  chaneel.    The  interior  is  plain, 
widi  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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BOOK  IV.      Naburn  hall^  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bastow,  is  a  neat  ediAoe, 
with  pleasant  grounds. 

A  neat  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in 
this  Tillage  about  fi?e  years  ago. 

A  noble  may-pole,  at  least  sixty  feet  in  height,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Kexby.  Kexby  is  a  small  tp¥mship,  in  the  parish  of  Low 

Catton,  Wilton  Beacon  division  of  Harthill  wapentake. 
Population,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons. 

The  village,  which  is  situated  on  the  high  road  iirom 
York  to  Hull,  has  a  chapel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
erected  about  four  years  since. 

There  is  a  handsome  bridge  here  of  three  pointed 
arches,  across  the  Derwent.  On  a  stone  is  inscribed, 
''  This  bridge  was  bvilt  the  year  1650  S'  Rodger 
Jaqves  Tresver  ;*'  and  it  appears  to  have  been  repaired 


CHAPTER  XV. 


SUaVBT   OF  HOWDEKSHIRB. 


HowDBNSHiRB,  SO  Called  from  its  principal  town,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  is  lord  and  chief  bailiff. 
LordftUp..  In  the  reign  of  £dward  the  confessor,  the  manor, 
^^^^'  church,  and  lands  of  Howden,  appear  to  have  been 
wrested  from  the  monastery  of  Peterborough ;  and  being 
in  the  king's  hands  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
William  gave  the  church,  with  all  its  chapels,  landsi 
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and  appurtenances,  to  William  Karilepho,  bishop  of  xv.  ' 
Durham,  who  immediately  after  conferred  the  same  on  """""~" 
Ac  monks  of  Durham  for  ever.^  The  manor  and  its 
privileges  the  prelates  retained  on  the  dissolution  of 
toionastic  foundations,  and  it  still  belongs  to  the  see. 
The  gift  above-mentioned  to  the  monks  of  Durham,  was 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory .+  William  Rufus, 
accusing  WOliam,  bishop  of  Durham,  of  joining  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  barons,  or,  at  least,  abetting  them 
in  various  circumstances,  wasted  Howden  and  Welton, 
and  seixing  those  and  several  other  possessions  of  the 
see  in  Yorkshire,  bestowed  them  upon  Odo  de  Cam- 
pana,  the  conqueror's  brother-in-law,  and  Alan,  earl 
of  Richmond,  his  favourites.  The  manor  did  not  long 
continue  alienated  from  the  see.  King  Henry  I.,  by  his 
charter,  making  restitution  thereof,  with  others  the 
lands  of  which  the  bishop  of  Durham  had  been  dis- 
seized ;  ''  but  it  appears  by  the  record  referred  to, 
that  Henry  had  seized  these  itaanors  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation  at  St  Alban's ;  so  that  it  is  probable,'*  says 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  **  (though  we  have  no  record  to  con- 
firm the  idea),  that  the  Yorkshire  manors  were  restored 
by  King  William  Rufus  to  Bishop  Flambard,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  sovereign,  and  afterwards  in 
great  disgrace  with  the  successor,  till  the  compromise 
with  Duke  Robert  took  place,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  was  restored.'' :|: 

*  Mon*  Ang.i.  p.  45. 

t  Will.  Conq.  p.  eartam  taam  dedlt  AUerton  et  HoTeden,  Ac, 
bMto  Cathb'to  et  epis.  Don. 

Pftpft  Ore^rins.  p.  W.  de  OarilepbmiL  ep*am  Dan.  Vns  tiies  regi 
direzh,  et  HoTeden  cum  ceteris  o*ib's  ep*i  maneriis  et  terris  aliis 
o*tb*88iTe  reddltibus  S'to  Cathberto  et  sacc.  sais  epMs  Dun.  auctoritate 
apoetoUea  coneetsit  et  roboraado  mnnivit. — MidtUUm't  AfSS. 

t  Htttcbio80ii*s  Hist,  of  Dsrhsai,  vol.  lit  p.  447. 
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BOOK  tv.  By  several  records^  it  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of 
Pr|ji-  Durham  shall  hold  all  pleas  within  the  liberty  of 
Howden,  which  he  holds  within  his  county  palatbe, 
pleas  of  the  crown  excepted ;  and  that  he  should  have 
there  return  of  writs,  and  other  firanchises«  In  the  pleas 
of  quo  warranto,  the  bishop  claimed,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Edward  I.,  that  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  in  this 
liberty  all  such  jurisdiction  as  the  king  hdd  elsewhere, 
except  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  insisting  that  the  successors 
of  St  Cuthbert  held  all  royal  liberties  and  franchises 
therein,  from  the  time  of  the  grant.  Bishop  Lewis 
Beaumont  demised  to  certain  foreign  merchants,  called 
in  the  records  AlUniffenu,  but  of  what  country  not 
easily  determined,  his  manors  of  AUerton,  Howden,  and 
Ricall,  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Bishop  Neville,  by 
conunission,  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  in  Howden- 
shire,  and  granted  to  Thomas  Quickley,  his  serjeant^ 
at-law  and  privy  councillor,  the  franchises  of  Howden 
and  Howdenshire  for  Ufe,  with  a  fee  of  £13.  6f*  8dJ^ 
In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Durham  in 
Howdenshire  are  thus  noticed :-«  ' 

HOUSDBII  ft  nOUEDBVSmRC. 

Temp 'alia 
Vftlent  in 


d. 


tj= 


Sit'  man*ij  cum  red'  et  firm*  tarn  lib'or  tenent*  x      ^ 
q'am  tenent*  ad  valant  dn'i  in  diTs*  villis  et  \ecUij"  xj  xj 
villat*  )  ^    ^ 

P'quisit' car*  ibm  coibf  annis  zl«  1  ISU 

VeDdieofaffotrzu.grano'dodd'xziiijf.UU.S     '"J  *  »y  "U         ^ 

J     "S 


•  Rot.  a.m.  No.  19, 114,  118. 
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Reprto*  redd*  retol*.  Yidtrt  in  ^^  CHAP. 

Hcd'd    resolui*   dno  Regi  ezQunt*  d«   Houden  •*  I     ^  -    .        ^^* 

Jo  9»       0» 


Hovdenshire  solat'  ad  manas  vie'  Ebor*.  p'  feod'  t  Ixxiilj 

Johi'8  de  BalllTo  Ixzi .  rectorl  acelle  Bei  MHIni  \ 
in  eanpis  p*  hotpido  dnl  London*. 

Bishop  Barnes  demised  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  a 
term  of  ninety  years,  the  manor  of  Howden,  with  its 
several  rights  and  appendages,  together  with  the  park 
les  Oraves,  and  three  water  corn-mills  at  34s.  8d.  yearly 
rent.  He  also  demised  to  the  queen  the  fisheries, 
shores,  passages,  and  ferry-boat  at  Howden  dyke, 
rendering  yearly  lOt.  4<i ;  also,  a  horse-mill  at  How* 
den^  at  the  yearly  rent  of  23f.  4dl  The  horse  tracking, 
fishery  and  passage,  from  the  river  Ouse  to  the  stone 
bridge  in  Howden,  in  a  street  there,  called  Briggate, 
f<Sr  fourscore  years,  at  I2d.  yearly  rent* 

The  bishops  of  Durham  have  always  been  possessed  Lords  of 
of  much  property  in  this  county,  exclusive  of  this  lord- 
ship ;  and  the  following  notices  of  many  eminent  natives 
and  prelates,  from  the  Norman  conquest,  have  been  com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  sources  :*-     "^ 

In  the  year  1056,  and  the  15di  of  Edward  the  confessor, 
Egelwine,  a  monk,  was  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Durham, 
by  the  interest  of  Tosti,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who, 
with  his  wife  Judith,  beautified  the  church  with  many 
rich  and  costly  ornaments.  Egelwine,  ill  brooking  die 
weight  of  the  Norman  yoke,  and  fearing  to  share  the 
same  fate  which  some  others  of  his  brethren  had 
met  with,  resolved  upon  leaving  the  kingdom.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  having  possessed  himself 
of  a  great  part  of  the  church's  treasure,  and  provided 
every  thing  necessary  for  his  voyage,  he  took  ship  at 

•  Hvtchinfon,  vol.  Hi.  p.4«^. 
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Wearmouth,  and  set  sail,  intending  for  Cologne^  but  was 
by  stress  of  weather  driven  into  Scotland.  Here  he 
met  with  Morcar^  Siward,  Jlereward,  and  oUiers  of  the 
discontented  party,  with  whom  he  joined  in  taking  up 
arms  for  the  recovery  of  his  country's  liberty,  prompted 
perhaps  to  take  this  step  by  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots, 
wlio  might  lend  them  his  assistance  in  favour  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  whose  sister  Margaret  he  had  married.  He 
was,  however,  seized,  and  by  the  king's  command  com« 
mitted  to  prison  at  Abingdon,  where  he  died  in  1071. 
'  The  see  continued  vacant  one  year,  and  then  Walcher, 
a  secular  priest,  and  a  man  of  noble  parentage,  was 
consecrated  at  Winchester. — This  bishop  finding  that 
the  number  of  monks  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  the 
secular  priests  observed  the  rites  of  the  monks  in  divine 
service,  proposed  to  the  monks,  to  whom  he  had  before 
committed  the  monasteries *of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow, 
with  their  appurtenances,  after  the  manner  of  the  church 
at  Lindisfame,  to  introduce  them,  here,  and  that  they 
should  perform  divine  service  without  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  clergy ;  but  he  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
consecration,  before  he  could  accomplish  his  intention. 
For  having  bought  the  government  of  Northumberland, 
he  rilled  so  arbitrarily,  and  oppressed  the  people  with 
so  much  extortion,  that  he  became  odious  to  them ;  and 
iipori  going  to  Gateshead  to  settle  some  controversies 
between  certain  Northumbrians  and  his  servants,  the 
people  of  the  country  rose  upon  him,  and  murdered 
him  there,  with  sundry  of  his  clergy,  and  all  his  attend* 
ants,  about  an  hundred  in  number,  and  burnt  down  the 
church  whither  they  had  fled  for  sanctuary,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  lost). 

To    revenge    this    murder,    the    bishop    of    Bath, 
brother  to  the  Conqueror,  was  sent  down  with  an  army. 
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and^  coming  to  Durham^  put  many  to  the  pword,  and.  oh  a  p. 

plundered   and  almost   desolated  the  whole  county; — 

however,  in  the  end,  leaving  a  garrison  in  tl^e  castle  of 
Durham,  he  departed. 

After  the  death  of  Walcher  the  s^  was  vacant  sit 
months  and  ten  days ;  and  in  1081  William  de  Kari-y 
lepho,  a  monk,  was  consecrated  bishop  on  the  3d  o£ 
January.  Being  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  hia 
predecessor  Walcher,  concerning  the  introduction  of 
monks  at  Durham,  and  imagining  that  some  of  tho. 
secular  clergy  there  were  the  cause  of  that  bishop's 
death,  transferred  the  clergy  from  this  place  to  the 
churches  of  Auckland,  Darlington,  and  Norton,  and 
introduced  here  the  monks  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  ; 
having  obtained  for  this  purpose  permission  from  the  king, 
relying  moreover  upon  apostolical  authority.  He  also 
obtained  ''  Hovedenshire"  of  King  William  L  and ''  Al- 
vertonshire"  of  William  II.  He  also  added  several  lands 
to  the  church  for  the  endowment  of  the  monks.  In  1093, 
this  magnificent  prelate,  not  content  with  the  smallness 
and  homeliness  of  the  church  built  by  Aldhune,  pulled 
it  down,  and  instead  thereof  began  to  erect  that  large 
structure  still  remaining.  The  first  three  foundation 
stones  were  laid  on  the  11th  of  August,  1093,  or  as 
othNS  say,  on  the  12th  of  August,  in  the  next  year,  by 
that  virtuottB  prince  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  the 
bishop  himself,  and  Turgot,  the  prior  of  Durham,  afteri. 
wards  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  in  Scotland.  But  in  the 
third  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  church  was  lakt,. 
William,  after  he  had  been  bishop  about  fifteen  yekrn, 
died  at  Olouceater,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1095,  froth, 
whence  his  body  was  taken  to  Durham,  and  there: 
solenmly. buried  in  the  chapter-house,  not  far  from 
Bishop  Walcher,  with  much  lamentation  of  the  defqgy. 
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BOOK  IV,  and  people*  The  church  was  finished  in  about  twelre 
years. 

In  1099>  after  a  vacancy  in  th^  see  for  four  years^ 
Ranulph  Fiambard^  the  king's  chaplain,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Durham.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  King 
William  Rufiis,  who  made  him  his  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor. But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  he  was  for  a 
certain  time  banished  the  realm,  and  so  fled  into  Nor- 
mandy. The  king  in  th^  mean  time  seized  upon  the 
see,  and  dismembered  it  of  Hexham  and  Carlisle,  both 
which,  from  the  days  of  St  Cuthbert  till  that  time,  had 
ever  been  under  die  jurisdiction  of  die  churdi  of  lin- 
disfame,  or  Durham.  He  likewise  vacated  the  charter 
of  King  William,  wherein  he  had  confirmed  to  that 
church  all  its  ancient  privileges  and  possessions.  He 
died  in  Sept  1128. 

Galfrid  Rufus,  lord  chancellor  to  King  Henry  L  was 
consecrated  at  York,  August  6,  1129,  by  Thurstan, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  enthroned  August  10.  He 
built  the  castle  at  Northallerton,  and  gave  it  to  his 
grandson,  or  rather  his  son  William,  whom  he  married 
to  a  grandaughter  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  He  died 
the  6th  of  May,  1140. 

William  de  St  Barbara,  dean  of  York,  was  elected 
bishop,  and  consecrated  June  20,  1142,  by  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  then  in 
England,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  1152. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Hugh  Pudsey,  or  Pursar, 
(Hugo  de  Puteaco)  a  secular  priest  of  noble  extraction, 
lord  chief  justice,  treasurer  of  York,  and  archdeacon 
of  Winchester.  He  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  Dec 
20,  1153,  by  Pope  Paschalis  IL  being,  as  it  was  said, 
but  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  bishop  almost 
forty-two  years,  -  and  did  many  good  and  memorable 
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thidgft  in  his  tine.    He  baSt,  at  the  wert  end  of  tbft    cit  a  t>. 
clmroh^  the  ehapel  criled  flie  Oaliley,  and  the  feretory  — ^^ 
of  the  TenembU  Bede.    He  ako  built  the  church  at 
DarUf^on  (or  a  dean  and  m  prebends^  and  this  great^ 
manaioi^4ioii8e  there.     He  feuaded  and  endowed  the 
hospital  at  Sherbum,  near  Durham,  with  large  poe- 
eewawm;  the  priory  at  Finehley,  for  thirteen  nonks ; 
and  an  hospital  at  Anerton.    He  likeime  forliltod  th» 
eastle  ot  Norham  wMk  a  ve^  stftMfg  tower;  and'  Ali» 
town  of  Allerton.    He  purchased  of  the  king  the  eMi* 
dom  of  Norlhumberkndy  and  the  liianor  of  Sadbargh^ 
winch  fmneriy  belonged  to  the  ehureih,  ibr  £11,000 
▼is.  to  hold  the  earldom  during  his  life,  but  Sadburgi^ 
for  htm  and  his  suooessors  for  ever.    He  died  at  How- 
d^,  Mftreh3,'1194. 

PUIip/of  (Pjctavia)  Pbietolt,  or  Poictrers,  a  friend 
and  foyoorite  of  King  Richard  I.  was  elected  bishop^ 
and  <iflerwards  consecrated  at  lloine>  by  Pope  Celestine, 
Masj  12,  lld7.  The  king  granted  hioi  die  royalty  of 
coinage,  and  from  him  the  burgesses  of^  Qateshead 
obtaiined  several  privileges,  and  particalariy  a  gt*ant  of 
forage.  He  went  in  pilgfc'iraage  to  Compostella  in  ISOO; 
and  persuaded  King  John  not  to  regard  the  pope's 
enrses,  and  so  was  excommunicated  with  that  king;  iw 
wMchstato  he  died.  Sept  21,  1208. 

Afbr  his  decease  the  see  was  vkcMit  about  ten  y^ariy 
and  then,  in  flie  year  1217/  it  was  given  to  Richard  da  - 
Mariseo^  dean  of  SaHsbfiry,  archdeaoonof  Northninber- 
knA,  and^ehanceUer  to  King  Joins  by  Gualto^  tb# 
pope's  legate,  and  was  consecrated  by  Walter  Oreyi 
arehbidhef)  of  York.  He  wais  a  pvodigal  prriale,  and 
Ml' the  see  very  much  in  debt  H»  was  bis^p  elaasa 
yeira,  tM  died  at  PeterborMgh,  May  1, 1230. 

Leaw»  of  elsction  was  granted  to  William  Scott,  ardb» 
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BOOK  IV.  deacon  of  Woreetter^  May  25,  12SS,  but  the  king  re- 
fuaed  his  aaseni,  and  Richard,  surnamed  the  Poor 
(pauper)^  was  traDslated  from  Salisbury  to  this  fdace 
m  the  year  1226^  where  he  made  himself  honourable 
by  clearing  his  predecessor's  debts. .  He  died  April  15 
1237. 

Nicholas  de  Famham  was  ihe  queen's  physiciaa. 
He  founded  the  hospital  of  St  Edmund,  in  Gateshead. 
He  would  hardly  accept  the  charge,  and  within  nine 
years  obtained  leave  of  the  pope  (ei^t  years  before 
his  death)  to  resign  it  He  died  at  Stoditon,  1257, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house  at  Durham,  and 
then 

Walter  de  Kirkham,  dean  of  York,  was  elected, 
April  21^  1249.  We  meet  with  an  indulgence  granted 
by  him,  in  the  eighdi  year  of  his  episcopate,  for  twenty 
days,  to  all  those  who  would  assist,  either  with  money 
or  labour,  in  repairing  the  bridge  over  the  river  T^ne ; 
which,  being  originally  built  of  wood,  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1248 ;  in  the  room  of  which  there  was  erected  one 
of  stone,  a  third  part  of  which  was  always  repaired  by 
the  bishop.    He  died  Aug.  9,  1260. 

Robert  Stichell,  prior  of  Finchale,  who  founded  the 
hospital  at  Greatham,  and  endowed  it  with  the  forfeited 
estate  of  Simon  de  Monfi>rt,  earl  of  Leicester,  wts 
elected  Sept  30,  1260.  He  was  bishop  foocteen  years, 
and  died  at  a  castle,  called  Arbipellis,  Aug.  4,  1274. 

Robert  of  the  Isle  (de  insula),  prior  of  Finchale,  ob- 
tained the  see,  being  elected  Sept.  24,  1274..  He  died 
at  Middleham,  June  7,  1283. 

>  Anthony  de  Bek,  archdeacon  of  .Durham,  a  man  of 
great  temporal  estate,  and  for  his  many  good  actions 
justly  esteemed  the  greatest  prelate  that  ever  sat  in  this 
chair,  succeeded.    He  was  consecrated  at  York,  where 
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King  Edward  bimaelf  was  present,  with  a  great  num-    C  HAP 

bar  of  the  nobility.    He  was  dignified  with  the  govern-  — - 

ment  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  the  king,  and  with  the  title 
of  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  pope.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters,  and  a  sealous  encourager  of  learned  men. 
No  subject  in  England  was  comparable  to  him  for 
courage,  manty  behaviour,  and  power.  At  one  time  he 
had  present  witfi  him,  at  the  king's  wars  in  Scotland, 
twenty  ancient-bearers  of  his  own  &mily.'  He  com- 
HDODly  retained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men 
in  livery,  so  that  in  this  respect  he  was  more  like  a 
secular  prince  than  a  prelate.  He  died  at  Eltham  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1311. 

Richard  de  Kellawe,  a  monk  at  Durham,  was  elected 
llie  30th  of  March,  1311.  This  bishop,  though  he  en- 
joyed tile  see  only  about  five  years  and  a  half,  yet  he 
spent  much  in  building  at  Middleham  and  Stockton, 
and  La  Welhall.    He  died  at  Middleham,  Oct  9,  1316. 

Lewis  de  Beaumont,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  a  person 
descended  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  cousin- 
german  to  the  then  queen  of  England,  but  so  illiterate 
that  he  could  not  read  the  bull  of  his  own  consecration, 
was  elected  Oct  1317.  He  built  the  hall  and  kitchen 
at  Middleham,  and  founded  a  chapel  there;  but  before 
the  walls  were  finished  he  died  suddenly  at  Branttng- 
hm,  Yorkshire,  Sept  28,  133% 

Richard  de  Bury,  alias  Angarville,  his  successor, 
bom  at  Edmondsbury,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  the  third,  was  at 
bb  instapce  elected  bishop,  1333.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  learning,  and  was  made  lord  privy 
seal,  lord  chancellor,  and  lord  treasurer.  He  died  at 
AucUand,  the  14th  of  April,  1345. 

Thomas  de  Hatfield,  secretary  of  state  to'  King 
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BOOK  IV.  Edirvd  III.^  and  lord  pri?y  seal,  obboned  flie  Mxt 
"""""^"""^  proonotioa  to  this  see.  He  was  elected  tlie  8th  day  cl 
.May,  1945,  at  the  kingfB  request,  and  pot  into  the  see 
by  the  pope,  and  consecrated  the  lOth  of  July  following. 
He  built  a  monastery  fibr  Cannelites  at  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  a  noble  palace  in  London  for  hiaoseSf, 
and  the  bUiops  his  successors;  also  many  other  builds 
ings  and  repairs.  He  died  at  his  manor  of  Alfond, 
near  London,  Bfay  7,  138L 

John  Fordham,  one  of  the  canons  of  York,  dean  of 
Wells,  and  secretary  to  the  king,  succeeded  him.  He 
was  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  1382,  and,  after  six  years, 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  the  interest  of  a 
faction;  but  their  power  being  lessened,  he  was  the 
same  year  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bly,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  treasurer. 

Walter  Skirlaw,  who  was  translated  hither  from  the 
see  of  Bathi  the  3d  of  April,  1388,  succeeded.  He  was 
at  great  expense  in  repairing  Howden  church,  ud  the 
manpr  bouse,  and  in  bMilding  the  curious  chapter  house 
adjoining  the  cburdi.  He  built  the  cbapeLof  Skirlaugh^ 
in  Holdemess,  and  a  great  part  of  the  steeple  and  lantern 
of  York  minster;  also  the  tower  of  Howden  church* 
He  eiq)ended  £600  in  building  great  part  of  the  cloisters 
at  Durham>  and  gave  £200  more  in  money  for  carrying 
on  the  work.    He  died  in  Mal*ch,  1406. 

Thomas  Langley,  a  cardinal,  and  chancellor  of 
England,  succeeded  him,  being  elected  May  17,  140C. 
He  built  the  West  gate  of  Howden,  and  some  good 
rooms  adjoining  the  same,  and  was  bishop  of  Durham  in 
three  several  reigns ;  viz.  of  Henry  I.  II.  and  IIL,  of 
whom  he  was  greatly  honoured,  and  for  his  singular 
wisdom  advanced  to  great  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth.   Hediedthea0thofNovembeiyl437. 
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Robert  IVeviife,  who  suooeeded  him,  wn  tnuiakllBd  ^    ^  ^^  ^- 

this  sea  from  Salisbury,  the  27th  of  Jaoaary,  1438.  -— 

He  was  /Me  of  ihe  sons  of  the  eari  of  Westmorland,  who 
had  twMty  ehfldrea,.  wk>  all  lived  to  be  atraordinarily 
preferred  and  profided  for.    He  died  Jvly  8,  1457. 

LawrtDce  Booth,  archdeacon  of  RiehmoDd,  saceeeded 
him,  end  wee  consecrated  the  35th  of  September,  1457. 
He  was  neater  of  Pembroke  hdl,  whidi  he  kept  tiU  he 
died,  cfaanoellor  of  Cambridge,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
England  in  147a  After  he  had  been  lushop  of 
Durham  about  twenty  years,  he  was  translated  to  York, 
and  was  buried  in  Cawood  church,  near  that  city. 

William  Dudley,  dean  of  Windsor,  succeeded  him, 
and  after  a  short  episcopate  of  six  years,  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster  in  148& 

Hie  see  was  then  vacant  almost  two  years,  when  John 
Sherwood,  chaneelkir  of  Exeter,  was  appeinled,  August  6, 
1485,  and  died  1492. 

Richard  Fox  was  translated  hither  from  Bath  and 
Wells,  February  8,  1494,  and  was  removed  to  Win« 
Chester  in  1502. 

William  Sinows,  or  Siviery  translated  from  Carlisle 
in  the  year  15Q2;  he  died  in  1505.  After  his  death  ihe 
see  was  vacant  twoy^ars,  when  Christopher  Bainbridge, 
dean  of  York,*  was  consecrated  in  1507.  He  was  bishop 
of  Durham  about  a  year,  and  was  then  translated  to 
Yofk,  and  withh  a  short  time  after  made  cardinal ;  and 
being  on  an  embassy  from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome, 
he  was  there  poisoned,  as  was  publicly  reported. 

After  his  translation/ Thomas  Rnihal,  lord  privy  seal, 
was  made  bishop  here  by  Kling  Henry,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1508.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
and  in  gfe^t  esteem  with  Henry  VIII.,  who  employed 
him  in  several  embassies,  and  other  state  matters  of 
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BOOK  IV.  gitat  importaiiee.     He  died  at  London   in  the  year 
1523. 

Thomas  Wolaey,  cardinal  of  Rome,  arcU>iahop  of 
York,  the  pope's  le^te  in  England,  primate  of  England, 
and.tord  chancellor,  held  this  bishopric,  in  cammmuUam, 
for  six  years,  till  Winchester  fell,  which  he  took. 

Cttthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  was  hii 
successor,  whose  eminence  in  the  law,  divinity,  mathe- 
matics, oratory,  &c.,  bad  recommended  him  to  Arch- 
bishop Wareham  and  the  king,  and  to  the  post  c( 
master  of  the  rolls,  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  bidiop  of 
London,  and  then  of  Durham.  He  swore  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  VIIL  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  but 
after  his  death,  became  a  great  advocate  for  restoring  the 
papal  power;  upon  which  account  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  tower,  and  his  bishopric  seised  into  the  kiog^s 
hands,  end  at  length  dissolved  by  act  of  parKament  in 
King  Edward's  reign.  This  prince  lived  but  a  few 
months  after;  and  when  Queen  Mary  I.  came  to  the 
crown,  she  restored  Tunstall  to. his  see,  and  all  its 
revenues  to  bim.  But  upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  he  had  done  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  her  father,  and  persuaded  others  to 
follow  his  example,  he  was  again  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  committed  to  the  custody  pf  Archbishop 
Parker,  at  Lambeth,  where  he  died  Nov.  18,  1599. 

James  Pilkinton,  master  of  St  John's  cdlege.  Cam- 
bridge,  was  elected  bishop  the  20th  of  February,  156L 
He  died  the  23d  of  January,  1575. 

Richard  Bams  was  translated  hither  from  Carlisle, 
April  5,  1577,  and  presided  in  the  diocese  eleven  years. 
He  died  the  24th  of  August,  1587. 

After  bis  death,  the  see  was  vacant  two  years,  till 
Matthew  Hutton,  dean  of  Yoric,  was  raised  to  it,1ti  1589^ 
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but  he  held  it  ooly  five  jeun,  and  was  dien  removed  to    ^  ^^  '* 

the  archbishopric  of  York;   Tobias  Matthew  dean  of    ^— 

Durham,  succeeded  him,  in  1595,  first  in  this  see,  and 
dien  in  the  archbishopric  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1606*  His  widow  gave  his  library,  consisting  of 
above  three  thousand  books,  to  the  church  at  York. 

His  successor  was  William  Jones,  first  in  his  deanery, 
and  then  in  his  see.  He  was  a  grave  divine,  and  was 
maslnr  of  University  college,  1572;  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  15S4;  then  of  Durham,  1506;  and 
afterwards  bishop  there.  He  died  in  1617,  and  was 
buried  at  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 

His  successor,  Rithard  Ndle,  was  translated  hither 
from  Lincpin,  and  was,  within  the  year,  translated 
again  to  Winchester,  February  7,  1627,  and  then  to 
York,  1632. 

Afterwards,  George  Mountain,  or  Monteine,  from 
London,  was  only  three  months  bishop  of  Durham,  before 
he  was  transkUed  to  York,  July  1,  1628,  and  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  John  Howson,  from  Oiford,  where  he  had 
been  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  vice-chancellor.  He 
died  the  6tfa  of  February,  1631,  and  lies  buried  in 
St  Paul's,  London. 

Then  was  elected,  June  13,  Thomas  Moreton,  fiom 
Lichfiekl,  who  was  confirmed  in  the  see  July  2,  1632. 
He  was  dispossessed  of  his  bishopric  by  the  common* 
wealth.  He  died  September  22,  1659,  aged  ninety- 
five. 

John  Cosins  was  made  bishop  of  this  see  immediately 
upon  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL  in  1660.  He 
found  the  palace  here,  left  by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  in 
deplorable  ruins,  which  he  repaired  and  beautified  at  a 
vast  expense,  and  raised  to  a  magnificence  suitable  to 
•o  rich  a  see.    He  died  January  15,  1674. 
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»^i^>V'  Hewaifucoe«d0dbydieHoikNatbtoael(>^w,Uu.Di 
Who  was  translated  hittier  from  Oxford,  and  after  /the 
decease  of  his  elder  brothers  and  their  issue,  without 
male  hetre,  became  a  lord  temporal  as  well. as  spiritual. 
Mid  con&iued  forty-seven  years  biiiwp  of  this  wesiltby 
see.  He  died  th^  18th  of  September,  1723;  in  the 
eighty-eaghth.  year  of  his  age;  and  was  aocoeeded  by 
William  Talbot,  who  had  snooessitely  enjoyed  botti 
Oxford  and  Salisbury,  and  was  Ifaen  promoted  to  this 
,  see.    He  died  at  London,  October  10,  1730. 

'  Edward  Chandler,  who  was  translated  from  LichBeld 
and  Coventry,  was  elected  Noyember  5,  and  enthroned 
December  9,  1730.    He  died  <^une  90,  1750,  in  Lond<»i. 

Joseph  Butler,  LL.  D.  succeeded  him.  He  was 
translated  from  Bristol,  elected  September  7,  1750; 
died  at  Bath,  June  16,  1752. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Richard  Trevor,  translated  from  St 
David's,  and  elected  November  9,  1752.  He  died  in 
1771. 

He  Was  succeeded  by  John  Egerton,  translated  from 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1771.     He  died  in  1787. 

Thomas  Thurlow,  translated  from  Lincoln^  1787,  and 
died  in  1791. 

The  Hon.  Shute  Barrington^  translated  from  Salis- 
bury 1791.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Llandaff 
I76^,  translated  to  Salisbury  1782,  and  died  in  Caven« 
dish-square,  London,  March  25,  1826^  aged  ninety-two 
years*  He  held  the  see  for  the  great  space  of  thirty- 
fiY^  years. 

.He  was  succeeded  by  William  Van-Mildert,  bishop 
of  Llandaff  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's/  who  was  consecrated 
1819,  the  present  lord  bishop  of  Durham,  count  palatine 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  that  principality,  and  lord  of 
Howdenshire. 
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Howdenshire  is  small  in  extent^  and  contains   the    CHAP. 

XV. 
parishes  of  


BULCKTOFT,  XA8TRINGT0N, 

CniAPSlDBS,  HDWDSK, 

WBLTON. 

TbQ  Btnall  parish  and  markeUtown  of  Howdsn  is  Howdea. 
situated  ten  miles  from  Selby  and  Snaith^  twenty  miles 
from  Beverley  and  York^  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
Hull.  The  population  of  tbe  town,  in  1821 ,  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  inhabiting  four 
hundred  and  seven  houses. 

The  churoh  of  Howden  was  at  first  a  rectory  pare-  Charch. 
diialy  of  the  patronage  of  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Durham,  and  in  March,  1227,  thirteenth  of  Henry  HL 
Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  by  the  assent  of  Fulk  )e 
Basset,  parson  of  the  said  church,  and  of  the  prior  cUtd 
convent  of  Durham,  granted  to  Walter  Kirkman,  clerk, 
all  the  tithes  of  com  pertaining  to  the  chapel  of  East- 
rington,  by  name  of  a  single  benefice,  without  cure  of 
souls  or  episcopal  burdens,  rendering  thence,  yearly,  to 
the  parson  of  Howden,  and  his  successors,  three  bezants, 
as  a  pension,  on  Martinmas  day.* 

In  the  time  of  Hugh  de  Darlington,  prior  of  Durham, 
from  1258  to  1272,  a  bull  was  obtained  from  the  pope 
for  the  a'pprc^ation  of  Howden  church  for  an  addition 
of  sixteen  monks,  but  at  a  considerable  expense  he 
prt)cured  the  appomtmmt  to  be  converted  into  prebends^ 
tppfehending  they  would  prove  as  honourable  and 
advantageous  promotions,  and  as  acceptable  to  the 
clergy,  whom  he  wished  to  serve,  as  if  the  original  insti* 
tution  waa  maintained  f     Accordin^y,  on  the  6th  of 

•  Torre's  MSS. 

t  Httlebtason's  Hf It.  Durham,  Tok  IL  f7. 
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BOOK  IV.  March,  1267,  Walter  Giffbrd,  archbishop  of  York, 
after  setting  forth  that  the  parish  church  of  Howden 
was  very  wide  and  large,  and  the  profits  and  rents  so 
much  abounding  as  to  be  sufficient  for  noany  spiritual 
men,  ordained,  at  the  instance  and  petition  of  his 
chapter  of  York,  that  there  might  be  prebends  ordained 
OBt  of  the  revenues  of  the  church;  and  by  their  con- 
current authority  and  consent,  and  likewise  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  ta  hira, 
of  whose  patroi^age  it  was,  madd  this  ordination,  viz. 
Matiecoi-  that  there  should  be  in  Ibis  church  of  Howden  five' 
egiaie.  prebends  for  ever,  and  each  of  them  to  maintain  at  liis 
own  proper  costs  a  priest  and  clerk  in  holy  orders,  to 
administer  in  the  daitie,  in  a  canonical  habit,  according 
to  tbe  custbm  of  the  church  of  York,  and  to  observe  the 
Kke  way  of  singing  as  those  of  York,  except  in  matins, 
which  they  shall  say  in  the  morning  for  the  parish ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  is  most  fit,  shall  be  rector  of  the  choir, 
and  ordain  things  belonging  to  divine  service ;  and  each 
of  them,  as  in  hebdomeidary,  shall  orderly  keep  his 
turn,  and  serve  the  cure  of  the  parish  by  hiis  respective 
priest,  in  the  portion  assigned  to  hivn.*        ' 

He  also  appointed,  that  the  priests  of  the  altars  of 
St  Mary,  St  Tliomas,  and  St  Catherine,  be,  in  con- 
fonttable  habits,  present  at  all  canonical  hours,  pro- 
cessions, %nd  high  masses  ,*  and  other  altars  should  in 
no  wise'  be  deputed  to  the  priests  of  prebends,  lest  by 
thatTneans  the  number  of  ministers  be  ditniriishod,  who 
are  rather  to  be  atigmented.  He  Jikewise  ordained 
ihit  'each  of  these  three  altar-priests  should  have  for 
their  service,  in  augmentation  to  their  stipends,  one 
mark  yearly  out  of  the  obventions  of  the  great  altar. 

*  SftTftge'A  Hist,  of  Howden  Chareb. 
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The  same  prelate  ordained  and  granted  to  the  prior    chap. 

and  convent  of  Durham,  to  be  appropriated  to  their    ■  '■ 

own  use,  tlie  chapel  of  flastrington,  with  the  profits 
ecclesiastical  of  the  same  town,  and  of  the  towns  of 
Cavil,  Portington,  Owsthorpe,  Hithe,  Burland,  'Sand- 
holme,  and  Newland,  the  land  of  the  marshall,  and  the 
land  of  the  chamber  of  Limpenhill,  Greenoak,  Bellasize, 
and  Holy  Land  (Bennet  land),  with  the  tithe  of  John 
de  Wanjrick's,  together  with  the  sepulture  of  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  said  town,  and  the  emoluments  and 
burdens  parochial,  so  as  the  prebends  be  for  ever  free 
from  payment  of  pensions  or  procurations.  And  all  the 
residue  of  the  parish  of  Howden  should  be  assigned  to 
the  five prebefidaries,  distinguished  as  hereafter;  and 
also  the  obventions  of  the  akar  and  mortuaries,  and 
personal  tithes  of  these  towns  deputed  to  the  said  pre- 
bends,, should  be  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  canons, 
and  be  amongst  them  equally  divided,  which  said  canons 
should,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  at  least,  make  their 
personal  residence  in  the  church,  either  so  long  toge- 
ther, or  at  several  times.  Also  the  prior  and  convent 
should  have  the  patronage^  of  the  said  prebends,  and 
should  present  the  prebendaries  to  the  archbishop,  to 
be  by  him  instituted  and  inducted,  or  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  in  vacancy  of  the  see. 

The  area,  or  church-yai^d,  should  be  proportionately 
divided  to  the  prebendaries  for  their  habitations,  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  then  erected  should  be  con- 
certed to  the  fabric  of  the  choir ;  and  lest  any  dispute 
should  arise  about  the  order  of  sitting  or  presiding,  the 
following  manner  of  sitting  was  ordained  by  the  arch- 
bishop : — 

Oo  the  south  side  of  the  choir — 
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PrebeiMU. 


Dissolu- 
tion. 
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The  prebendary  of  Howden,  called,  the  first  pre- 
bendary. 
Tlie  prebendary  of  the  third  prebend,  Thorpe. 
The  prebendary  of  the  fifth  prebend,  Saltmarshe. 
The  priest  of  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  choir-^ 

The  prebendary  of  the  second  prebend,  Barmby. 
The  prebendary  of  the  fourth  prebend,  Laxton. 
The  priest  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary. 
The  priest  of  the  altar  of  St  Catherine. 
The  same   order  was  to  be  observed  in  their  pro- 
cessions. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1279,  William  Wickwayne, 
archbishop  of  York  (with  the  consent  of  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Durham),  ordained  a  sixth  prebend  in  this 
church,  called  the  prebend  of  Skipwilh. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  prebends  of  Howden  church  were  valued  as  follows: 

Gross.  Clear. 

£     9.  d.  £     s.  d. 

Prebend  of  Howden 18  13  4  12    0  0 

Thorpe 16  11  8  9  16  4 

Saltmarshe ..  16  13  4  10    0  0 

Skipwith....l2  10  6i  10  U  2i 

Skelton.  . . . .  15  13  4  9.0  0 

Barmby  ....  16    6  8  9  13  4 

By  means  of  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  the  reve- 
nues which  supported  this  fabric  in  repair  being  dis- 
posed of  into  private  hands,  and  the  choir  becoming 
totally  neglected  for  a  considerable  time,  went  much  to 
decay,  so  that  in  the  year  1591,  the  parishioners  agreed 
that  Mr.  Henry  Bethell,  surveyor  to  the  queen,  should 
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examine  the  state  of  the  chancel,  and  report  the  same  C HA P« 
to  the  lord  treasurer  of  England,  with  a  Certificates  ■ 
comprising  an  account  of  the  timber,  stone,  and  other 
articles  which  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
repair  of  it  It,  however,  appears  that  nothing  of  any 
importance  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  above,  and 
the  choir  continued  going  gradually  to  decay  till,  about 
the  year  1630,  it  became  unsafe  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in ;  accordingly,  the  parishioners  set  about  re- 
pairing the  nave,  and  in  the  years  1634  and  1635  great 
sums  were  expended  in  new  roofing  and  stalb'ng  that 
part  of  the  church. 

Gent  says,  ''The  choir  fell  down  not  many  years 
ago.*  But  in  the  wicked  usurper's  time,  the  inner  part 
was  miserably  rent  to  pieces ;  its  comely,  tuneful,  and 
melodious  organ  pulled  down ;  some  of  the  vile  mis- 
creants^  his  soldiers,  carrying  the  pipes,  and  scornfully 
striving  to  tone  them,  as  they  proceeded  towards 
Wressle,  two  miles  from  that  place."  f 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1701,  the  barons  of  the  court 
of  exchequer  referred  the  suit  of  the  parish,  against 
those  persons  who  held  the  revenues  of  the  lately 
dissolved  college  for  the  repairs  of  the  chancel,  to  the 
determination  of  his  grace  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  archbishop 
of  York,  who  accordingly  made  an  award  under  his 
hand  and  seal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Histor}'  of  Durham,  says, 
"  The  quire  has  lately  been  dressed  up,J  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  vaulting  capitals,  and  carving,  are  piled 
against  the  walls   on   each  side;   but  no  monuments 

•  This  accident  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  year  \&9&.^Savage. 
t  The  Anttent  and  Modern  History  of  the  loyal  town  of  Rlppon, 
1788,  p.  67. 
t  In  1785  and  1786,— $avajw. 
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BOOK  IV.  appear  in  Che  Hoot,  exoept  one  flat  blue  stone,  orna* 
mented  with  a  erosier,  chalice,  and  hock,  and  round  the 
kdge  the  following  inscription  ^•— 

l^tc  jatet  ^o!|.  €o&e  cap*  (onti  M  Cj^o*  JRl'irf^  q^  ottit  felt* 
jafcg*  8%  do.  jetCCCCZ^  cu).  Dm*  ppaett  9t/** 

According  to  Giraldus  Oambrensis,  Osara,  gister  of 
King  Osred,  had  a  tomb  of  wood  in  this  church. 
oVSm  '^^  noble  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle. 

Exterior,  and  two  south  aisles,  a  chftnoel  and  aisles,  with  a 
chapter-house  on  tlie  south  side,  and  transepts  with 
east  aisles.  From  the  centre  rises  a  magnificent  tower 
of  excellent  proportions.  The  west  front  has  an  elegant 
{appearance ;  it  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  buttresses, 
the  two  centre  marking  the  nave,  and  finishing  above 
the  roof  in  octagonal  caps,  richly  crocketed.  The 
front  of  each  buttress  is  panelled,  and  has  a  niche, 
that  in  the  southern  one  having  a  bishop  wifii  a  church 
in  his  left  ha,nd;  the  other  is  a  saint.  The  centre 
division  of  this  front  consists  of  a  beautiful  pointed 
doorway,  the  arch  recessed,  and  resting  on  numerous 
columns  with  elegant  leaved  capitals.  The  portion  not 
occupied  by  the  doorway  is  panelled  with  blank  pointed 
arches.  Over  the  doorway  is  a  handsome  window  of 
four  lights,  divided  by  a  transom ;  the  upper  lights  have 
trefoil  heads  and  the  lower  cinquefoil.  The  sweep  of 
the  arch  has  much  handsome  tracery  of  a  very  original 
character.  On  each  side  of  the  window  is  a  small 
buttress,  terminating  in  a  crocketed  finial,  and  a 
crocketed  pediment  rises  to  the  roof;  within  the  latter  is 
a  niche  with  a  statue  of  our  Saviour.  Each  side  of  the 
window  has  panelling  similar  to  the  portion  on  each  side 

•  Vol.  Ul.  p.  4».     1794. 
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of  the  door.    The  Smth  of  the  design  (which  rises  to    ^^^  ^- 

an  apex)  is  crocketed^  with  a  foliated  cross.     Id  thcr  " 

divisions  on  each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  pointed. windoif 
of  three  lights  with '  ielegant  trao^ry.  '  The  buttresses 
terminate  in  octagonal  caps^  crocketed  and  pierced  with 
small  windows.  In  the  extreme  south  aisle  is  a  jde- 
pressed  arched-window  of  three  lights.  The  ^outh  side 
of  the  extreme  aisle  of  the  naye  is  in  three  divis^oos^ 
with  buttresses  and  gargoyles.  In  the  first  division  from 
the  west  is  a  pointed  doorway,  which  leads  to  the  tecprd 
office  of  the  manor  and  liberty  of  Howden  and  Howden- 
shire.  The  principal  south  aisle  of  the  naye,  beyond 
the  aisle  above  described,  is  made  into  three  divisiona 
by  buttlresses,  rising  above  the  roof  in  angular  caps* 
The  parapet  is  plain,  and  supported  on  a  ccNmice  of 
great  beauty,  being  enriched  with  human  heads^  leafage, 
monsters,  &c  In  each  division  are  pointed  windows 
of  three  lights,  with  trefoil  heads  and  traceried  sweeps, 
every  window  being  different,  but  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave.  The  clerestory 
of  the  nave  has  a  series  of  double-pointed  windows,  and 
is  finished  with'  a  plain  parapet  The  west  front  of  the 
south  transept  is  made  into  two' divisions  by  buttresses^ 
with  angular  caps.  In  each  is  a'pointed  window  of  two 
Kglhts,  with  elegant  tracery' in  the  sweep  of  the  arch. 
The  finish  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  sculptured 
block  cornice.  The  south  front  of  the  transept  has  a 
pointed  doorway  with  a  large  window  abdve,  of  four 
lights  with  a  transom.  '  Attached  to  the  .'east  side  of  the 
transept  is  a  small  chapel,  apparently  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  beautiful 
choir,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  next  object.  The  south  side 
of  this  portion  of  the  church  has  an  attached  chapter- 
bouse  of  great  beauty.    The  portion  between  the  tran- 
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BOOK,  IV.  0ept  and  tikis  building  is  in  two  divisions  by. buttresses^ 

terminating  in  pinnacled   niches  of  peculiar  richness. 

The  windows,  which  are  in  ruins,  appear  to  have  been 

of  three  lights^  with.three  quatrefoils  in  the  Me&p  of  the 

arch. 

Chapter-      -   The  chapter-House  occupies  the  next.divfeion;  it  is 
house*  m        4  4    ,      ■   ■  ,      •  1  •    •  1 

Octagonal,  with  buttresses':  at  the  anglea;  ana  in  each 

are  two  pointed  niches,  the  lower  containing  a  shield 
of  arms,*  and  the  uppo:'  statues  of  saints  or  benefactors. 
tn  each  division  was  a  beauttful  window  of  three  lights, 
with  cinquefoil  heads  and  perpendicular  tracery,  but  all 
difibrentj  and  above  eabh  •  window  Was  a  pedimental 
canopy,  crocketed,  and  terminating'  in  a  rich  finial.  The 
finish  Was  a  pierced  parapet  of  quatrefoils,  and  pinnacles 
at  the  angles. 

'  Attached  to  the  chapter«house  on  the  e|tst  side  was  a 
small  chapel,  occupying  another  division  of  the  choir. 
It  i«  of  a  similar'  style  of  architecture  to  the  chapter- 
house, and  has  rich  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  east 
end,  in  its  primitive  state,  must  have  been  particularly 
beautiful ;  it  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  ruin  and  decay, 
it  consists  of  three  divisions,  made  by  highly  enriched 
buttresses,  entirely  filled  with  cricketed  niches,  statues, 
&c.  In  each  of  the  lateral  divjsionjs  are  pointed  win- 
dows with  pedimental  heads,  crocketed.  The  centre 
displays  a  nobte  window,  the  tracery  and  raunnions  of 
which  are  lost.  *  On  eadi  side  of  the  v^indow  are  three 
sYnall  attached  shrifts,  and  the  sweep  of  the  arch  has 
a  splendid  pedhnental  head.  Above  this  was  formerly 
a  niche,  and  on  each  side  thtee  smaller,  all  now  empty. 
^The  entire  front,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  excessively 

*  The  following  remain  disposed  in  different  parts  of  thebailding ; 

a  chevron a  salti^e  ermine,  a  fess  between  six  ero»s*croeIets, 

and  a  saltire 
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gorgeous,  and  have  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  the    chap. 


architecture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  north  side  of  the  church  is  similar  to  what  has 
been  described,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  beautiful 
chapter-house. 

The  tower  is  a  plain  but  well-proportioned  and  stately  Tower. 
Btracture,  built  of  a  durable  kind  of  stone.  Its  erection 
has  by  all  writers  been  ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw, 
bishop  of  Durham,  but  it  is  probable  it  was  only 
heightened  by  that  prelate.  Mr.  Bigland  says,  '^  We 
cannot  here  refrain  from  animadverting  on  the  dream 
of  ouf  celebrated  antiquary,  Camden,  whose  romantic 
tale  has  been  re-echoed  by  tnost  succeeding  writers. 
Camden,  who  quotes  the  Book  of  Durham  as  his 
authority,  says  that  Walter  Skirlaw,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1390,  '  built  a  huge  tall  steeple  to  this 
church,  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  inundation,  the  inha- 
bitants might  save  themselves  in  it'*  And  his  com- 
mentator, falling  under  the  same  delusion,  adds  ^*  The 
same  person,  i.  e.  Walter  Skirlaw,  had  reason  to  build 
a  high  belfrey  in  order  to  secure  them  against  inunda- 
tions ;  for  the  several  commissions  that  have  been  issued 
out  for  repairing  the  banks  thereabouts,  argue  the  great 
danger  they  were  in :  and  within  these  seven  years  the 
ebbe,  by  reason  of  great  freshes  coming  down  the  Ousei 
broke  through  the  banks  and  did  considerable  damage, 
both  to  Howden  and  the  neighbouring  parts.' f  But  it 
appears  that  neither  Camden  nor  his  commentator  had 
ever  been  at  Howden.  The  situation  indeed  is  low,  as 
is  also  the  country  for  nine  or  ten  miles  round;  but 
every  one  who  has  seen  the  place,  must  observe,  that 

•  Camd.  Brit.  fol.  7S7. 
t  Gibson's  additions  to  Camd.  fol.  749. 
VOL.   IV.  Z 
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BOOK  IV.  if  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent  were  levelled^ 
the  town  could  nerer  be  laid  more  than  six  or  ei^ 
feet  under  water  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  inundations. 
There  was  consequently  very  little  need  of  building  a 
steeple  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  bei^t  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
when  a  structure  of  one-eighth  part  of  that  height,  and 
more  capacious,  would  have  more  eflectually  answered 
the  purpose.  Some  doting  scribe,  desirous  of  assimi- 
lating the  steeple  of  Howden  church  to  the  tower  of 
Babel,  has  ascribed  to  Walter  Skirlaw  the  ideas  of  the 
people  in  the  plain  of  Shinar ;  and  inserted  in  the  Book 
of  Durham  the  absurd  story  which  Camden  and  others 
have  adopted  without  examination."*  Each  front  of 
the  tower  is  divided  by  a  buttress,  those  at  the  angles 
being  larger.  The  lower  windows  are  very  lofty,  being 
of  three  lights,  with  two  transoms.  The  upper  vrindows 
have  a  single  transom.  The  tower  is  emba!ttled,  and 
in  it  is  a  peal  of  eight  good  bells. 

Interior.  The  interior  is  very  spacious,  and  neatly  fitted  up^  for 
divine  service.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
six  pointed  arches  resting  on  columns  (being  a  union  of 
four  cylinders)  with  octagonal  capitals.  A  gallery  was 
erected  at  the  west  end  in  1822;  it  projects  to  the 
extent  of  two  arches,  and  contains  a  neat  organ.  The 
north  aisle  has  a  good  gallery.  The  ceiling  is  flat  and 
panelled.  The  arch  between  the  nave  and  transept  is 
filled  up,  and  has  a  plain  altar-piece.f 

*  The  tmril  nmnber  of  people  to  whom  the  tower  could  serre  at  a 
place  of  refage,  end  its  unfitneBS  in  every  respect  for  that  parposa, 
concur  to  render  the  story  more  ridiculous. — Bigland**  Beamtia  qf 
England  and  Wales,     Yarkakirt,  p,  M7. 

t  A  painting  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Selby,  was 
placed  in  this  church  in  1764. 
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Agaioit  the  soutii-east  pier  of  th6  transept  is  an  altar    c^  A  p. 


monoment;  on  the  dado  are  the  following  shields  of 
aims;— 1.  A  bordure  of  roses.  2.  A  cross.  3.  Barry 
of  seven^  a  bend.  4.  Barry  of  five»  an  orle  of  martlets 
— ilyMsr  ie  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  5.  Three 
Cornish  choughs.  6.  A  fess  danoetti  between  eig^t 
cross  croslets.  7.  A  bend  between  six  martlcfts.  8* 
Three  cinquefoils  or  roses.  9.  Crusily  with  three 
dnqnefoilsy  with  a  IxHrdare  engrailed— 'iSa/^flUirsA. 

Behind  this  monument  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  Monu- 
an  eceleaiastic;  his  right  hand  is  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction.  In  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Salt- 
marsh.  Adjoining  the  south  transept  is  a  chapel  with 
two  sepulchral  monuments.  The  first  in  point  of  time 
is  a  table  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 
The  dado  has  six  pointed  niches  with  small  figures  of 
religious  persons.  On  the  table  is  the  full-length  effigy 
of  a  templar  or  crusader ;  his  hands  are  joined  in  prayer^ 
and  on  his  shield  are  the  arms  of  Saltmarsh.  Ar. 
crusily  gu.  three  cinquefbils  of  the  last  The  next 
monument  is  of  a  more  splendid  character ;  beneath  a 
pointed  arch  with  a  cinquefoil  arch^  each  leaf  haying  a 
trefoil,  with  a  pedimental  canopy,  crocheted,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rich  finial,  is  an  altar  monument  The  dado 
is  similar  to  the  one  above  described,  and  on  the  slab  are 
the  effigies  of  a  crusader  and  his  lady,  both  cross-legged 
The  warrior  is  without  his  helmet,  and  on  his  arm  is  a 
shield,  quarterly  mullet,  in  the  first  quarter  a  fleur-de-lis ; 
being  the  arms  of  Metham.  The  lady  has  a  whimple 
and  long  robe.  Above  the  whole,  against  the  wall,  is 
part  of  a  canopy,  and  a  shield  of  arms,  a  spread  eagle 
debruised  by  a  bend.  On  the  floor  of  this  chapel  is  the 
full-length  effigy  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  engraved 
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BOOK  IV.  on  stone.  In  this  chapel  k  .a  marble  slab  to  A.  C. 
Skltmarsh,  Esq.  died  May  23^  1807.  The  screen  to  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  low  pointed 
arch,  and  on  each  side  niches  with  rich  cam^ies,  con- 
taining full-length  figures  of  bishops  in  poniifieaUbuM. 
The  north  screen  is  similar.  The  screen  or  entrance  to 
the  choir  isf  articularly  elegant  The  arch  of  entrance  is 
depressed,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  archivolt  Above  is  a 
pedimental  canopy,  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated, 
a  bird  in  her  left  hand  whispering  in  her  ear.  On  each 
side  are  two  niches,  with  full-length  figures  of  saints, 
having  their  proper  attributes.  Each  niche  has  an 
elegant  canopy,  enriched  with  crockets,  and  the  entire 
design  is  finished  with  a  pierced  battlement 

Choir.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  present  little  which  deserve 

the  notice  of  the  architect  or  antiquary.  At  the  east 
end  are  four  stone  coffins,  and  an  elegant  slab  with  a 
cross  flory,  rising  from  a  canopied  niche,  in  which  is  a 
female  effigy. 

Chapter-  The  entrance  to  the  chapter-house  from  the  choir  is 

by^  a  splendid  arch,  with  canopied  niches  on  each  side, 
and  the  passage  is  equally  rich  in  architectural  elegance. 
The  most  curious,  and  once  the  most  elegant  part  of 
this  sacred  edifice,  is  the  chapter-house  adjoining  to 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
bishop  of  Durham,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Its  form  is  octagonal,  resembling  the  chapter* 
house  at  York ;  but  its  dimensions  are  greatly  inferior, 
its  width  being  only  eight  paces.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture, however,  is  superb:  it  contains  thirty  seats, 
separated  by  clustered  pillars,  very  small,  and  extremely 
delicate,  having  filiated  capitals  of  pierced  work,  from 
which  rises  rich  tabernacle  work,  ornamenting  pointed 
arches.    The  seats    are  canopied,   in  imitation   of  a 
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groined  and  ribbed  areh^  terminating  in  a  knot  in  the    CHArP. 

centre ;  and  the  back  of  the  seata^  up  to  the  canopies^  *—^ 

is  carved  in  quatrefoil  and  rose^work.  Here  are  seven 
large  windows  of  three  lights  each^  under  pointed 
arches,  with  various  tracery,  light  and  elegant:  the 
apringings  of  the  vaulted  roof  still  remain.  Above  the 
door  are  niches  for  statnes,  canopied  and  enriched 
with  tabernacle  work.  These  close  up  the  space  which 
ihould  have  been  occupied  by  the  eighth  window,  if  the 
chapter-house  had  been  a  distinct  building.  The  whole 
18  constructed  of  a  fine  and  durable  free-stone,  and  had 
a  beautiful  octagonal  stone  spire,  which  fell  in  on  St 
Stephen's  day,  1750.  Mr.  Hutchinson  regards  the 
chapter-house  at  Howden  as  the  finest  piece  of  pointed 
architecture  in  England.  "  Whilst,"  says  he,  ^*  we 
confess  it  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  suffer  this  building 
to  go  to  decay,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  this  island  of  such  elegant  work  in  stone, 
ncept  at  Melrose  abbey^  in  Scotland,  with  which  this 
small  building  may  justly  vie,  and  in  one  particular  it 
excels  any  part  in  the  Scottish  abbey,  by  its  symmetry 
and  exact  proportion,  being  the  most  perfect  example 
of  pointed  architecture  we  ever  saw."*  Notwithstand- 
Ag,  however,  this  eulogium,  few  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  considering  the  chapter-house  at  Howden 
as  the  finest  piece  of  pointed  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom :  the  majority  of  connoisseurs  will  scarcely  regard 
it  as  equal  to  the  chapter-house  at  York.t 

*  Hutchin.  HUt.  Darham  III.  p.  466. 

t  Mr.  Blgland  Tiewed  the  ehapter-hoase  at  Howden  in  eompany 
with  a  judicioos  antiquary  and  connoisseur  in  pointed  architecture, 
who  gaTe  his  decided  opinion  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  chapter-house 
at  York  ;  and  others  who  haye  been  consulted  on  the  tabjeet  agree 
In  this  decision.    For  minoteneis  and  delicacy  of  worknansUp  It  is 
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BOOK  IV.      On  fhe  north  side  of  the  church  ja  a  small  vestry, 
erected  in  1784^  of  stone^  from  the  ruins  of  the  choir. 

The  church  is  kept  in  repair  by  a  yearly  assessmeDt 
throughout  the  paridi^  every  township  paying  its  pro- 
portional rate,  as  settled  soon  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  collegiate  establishment 

Diraen-  The  dimensions  cS  Howden  church  are  as  follows : — 

sions. 

Feet. 

Length  of  the  nave 106 

Breadth  of  ditto 66 

Length  of  the  transept 117 

Breadth  of  ditto 30 

Length  of  the  choir 120 

Breadth  of  ditto 66 

Height  of  the  tower 135 

Fklaee  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of 

-  the  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  What 
remains  of  it  is  a  centre,  a  front,  and  a  wing  to  the 
west ;  to  the  east  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  build- 
ings, with  the  remains  of  the  ribs  and  groinings  of  an 
extensive  cloister  or  vault:  over  an  arch  on  the  west 
wing  are  the  arms  of  Skirlaw,  and  over  a  gate,  leading 
out  of  the  yard  to  the  granaries,  the  arms  of  Cardinal 
Langley.  The  barns  or  granaries  form  a  very  long 
range  of  buildings  to  the  west  This  palace  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  some  of  our  greatest  prelates. 
Here  Bishop  Pudsey  died  in  1195,  and  was  carried  for 
interment  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham.  Bishop 
Walter  Kirkham  also  died  here  in  1260,  and  after  being 
embowelled  was  taken  to  Durham.  In  1405,  Walter 
Skirlaw  died  here,  and  was  carried  to  Durham  to  be 


certainlj  superior  to  that  at  York^  but  in  general  effect  and  size  it  is 
much  inferior* 
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interrecL*    The  prelates  always  appointed  seneschals  or    chap. 
chief  stewards  of  the  liberty  out  of  the  most  considerable  1- 


persons  who  were  dependants  on  the  see.  The  site 
of  this  palace  is  held  on  lease  from  the  see  of  Durham 
by  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Esq. 

Tlie  town  of  Howden  is  small  and  mean,  and  from 
its  being  in  a  low  situation  was  formerly  much  subjected 
to  floods.  About  the  year  1700  there  was  such  an 
excessive  flood,  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  boats 
to  bring  the  dead  from  Barmby  for  interment,  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  miles  to  the  west  In  1763,  the  banks 
against  Barmby  marsh  broke,  which  occasioned  a  great 
inundation  at  Howden,  so  that  a  boat  with  five  men 
and  a  boy  in  it  went  from  the  town  to  Howden  dyke, 
over  the  enclosures,  and  the  water  was  so  high,  that  it 
was  impracticable  for  a  horse  to  enter  any  part  of  the 
town.t 

Tliere  are  three  neat  chapels  in  this  town,  viz.  one  for  Chapeli. 
ihe  Independents,  erected  in  1795,  in  Bridge  gate; 
another  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Backstreet, 
and  a  Sandemanian  chapel  in  Haile  gate,  erected  in 
1821.  An  ancient  building,  called  the  Moot  hall,  was 
taken  down  in  1822. 

In  the  year  1200,  King  John  granted  to  Bishop  Fair. 
Philip  his  license  to  hold  a  yearly  fair  here,  which  is 
held  on  October  9  and  the   six  preceding  days,   for 
horses.    This  fair  is  accounted  one  of  the  principal  in 

*  A  large  slab  of  slate,  with  an  iiifeription,  was  formerly  to  be  seen 
in  this  church.  Mr.  SaVage  considered  it  wai  to  Walter  Kirkhan, 
bishop  of  Darham,  but  other  antiquaries  read  the  inscription  as 
Bkirlaw.  An  engraTing  of  the  Intcription  is  glTen  in  the  OeaUeman*s 
Magaslne,  toI.  1x11.  pt.  U.  p.  078,  and  one  of  the  entire  slab  in  the 
sane  work,  toK  Ixlli.  pt.  i.  p.  95.  The  centre  had  a  simple  cross 
•ory. 

t  HuteUnson,  Ul«  p.  440. 
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^OOK  IV  the  East  riding*  There  are  ako  fairs  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  and  the  second  Tuesday  afler 
July  11,  for  homed  cattle.  The  market*day  is 
Saturday. 

HoTeden.  In  this  parish  was  bom  Roger  de  Hoveden,  a  cdebrated 
English  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
On  entering  the  church  he  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford,  and  was  also  a  lawyer.  He  is 
said  to  have  served  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
an^d  in  other  confidential  oflloes.  After  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  applied  himself  to  the  compilation  of  English 
history,  and  wrote  annals  in  Latin,  commencing  at  731, 
the  period  at  which  Bede  finished,  and  bringing  down 
affairs  to  the  third  year  of  John,  1201.  His  style  is 
defective,  but  he  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  diligence 
and  fidelity,  and,  according  to  Leland,  surpasses  all  the 
writers  of  this  class  who  preceded  him.  His  work  coil- 
tains  many  letters  and  speeches  relating  to  church 
afiairs,  and  good  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England;  but  he  has  been  ceasured  for  copying 
Simeon  of  Durham,'  and  suppressing  his  name,  though 
it  is  allowed  that  be  has  improved  his  story.  Vossius 
asserts  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Norths 
umbrian  kings,  and  of  a  life  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  Such 
was  his  authority,  that  Edward  I.  caused  a  diligent 
search  to  be  made  in  all  the  libraries  for  copies  of 
Hoveden's  annals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  homage  due 
from  the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  work  was  published 
in  Sir  Henry  Savile's  Collection  of  Ancient  English 
Historians,  1596—1601.  folio.* 

Asaelby.  The  township  of  Asselhf  has  a  population  of  two 


*  Leland  de  Script.  Britan.  Thomson's  Illas.  of  Brit.  Hist.  toU  i. 
p.  xlix. 
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hmidred  and  fiftjr-four  peraons.    Here  Nigel  FoBsard    ^^^P- 

had  two  extensive  fisheries^  which  yielded,  on  an  average,  

two  thousand  four  hundred  eels  annually.  A  neat 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  this  village  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  township  of  Balkholme  has  a  population  of  one  Balkhoime. 
hundred  and  five  persons. 

The  chapelry  of  Barmhy-on-ihe-Marsh  has  a  popu-  Barmby- 
lation  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- five  persons.  Mtnh.' 

The  chapel  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under  Howden,  Chapel, 
valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £36.  10«.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  village  have  the  uncommon  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  pastor  \  all  the  male  adults  (with 
die  exception  of  paupers)  have  the  right  of  voting.  The 
chapel  is  a  small  edifice  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  the  tithe-bam,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  • 
it  was  converted  into  a  chapel.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
dtancel,  with  a  brick  tower  at  the  west  end,  finished 
with  a  dome  and  vane.*  The  north  side  of  the  nave 
has  a  brick  porch,  with  a  pointed  doorway.  The  north 
side  iX  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1785.  The 
interior  is  particularly  neat,  with  a  good  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  beneath  which  is  an  ancient  square  font 
Within  the  altar-rails  is  a  large  log  of  oak,  banded  with 
inm^  and  hollowed  out  for  a  chest,  being  lined  with 
lead  and  having  threfe  massy  hinges. 

The  village  is  neat,  and  contains  a  plain  Wesleyan 
chapel,  erected  in  1813.  A  free  grammar-school 
for  ten  boys  is  established  in  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel. 

In  this  village  are  two  ^Ltraordinary  springs  of  sul*  Springs. 

*  There  was  a  spire  oYer  this  tower  till  1778,  when  it  was  taken 
down,  and  a  new  steeple  bailt  at  tlie  cost  of  if  ISO. 
VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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BOOK  IV.  phuric  and  chalybeate  water,  denominated  St  Petei^s 
and  St  Helen's  wells ;  the  former  possesses  the  rare 
yirtue  of  curing  scorbutic  eruptions  by  external  appliea* 
^  tion.  Both  of  these  wells,  within  the  last  six  years,  have 
been  wantonly  filled  up,  and  the  site  is  only  known  by 
a  few  of  the  villagers.  There  are  races  held  here  the 
last  Thursday  in  June,  which  continue  three  successive 
days* 

'  Barmby  was  granted  by  William  the  conqueror  to 
forty  of  his  soldiers,  each  of  whom  received  an  oxgang 
(or  twenty  acres),  or  in  the  whole  eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  these  oxgangs  still  bear  the  names  of  their 
original  owners,  and  are  freehold  property. 

Beiby.  Belhjf  is  a  small  township  with  forty-nine  inhabitants ; 

Catnets.      Catness  has  twenty-nine  persons,    and  JSLt^tfi  three 

Kiipin.       hundred  and  eighteen  inhabitants. 

Knediing-        The  small  township  of  Knedlingtan,  on  tfie  road  from 

^^^  Howden    to    Hemingbrough,    has    one  hundred   and 

eighteen  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  handsome  mansion, 
the  seat  of  T.  D.  Clarke,  Esq. ;  and  in  the  village  is  an 
ancient  hall,  in  which  Dr.  R.  Terrick,  bishop  of  London^ 
was  ham.  He  was  translated  from  Peterborough  to 
London  in  June,  1764.  He  had  been  inducted  to 'the 
previous  see  in  1757.    He  died  March  31,  1777* 

Laxton.  1%^  chapelry  of  Laaston  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under 

Howden,  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £45. 
The  population  of  this  village,  in  1821,  was  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  persons. 

Methtm.  The  township  of  Meiham  has  forty-five  inhabitants. 
Thisr  village  was  once  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Methams.  Sir  Thomas  Metham,  an  adherent  of 
Charles  I.  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Marston  moor, 
fighting  for  the  royal  cause. 
Upon  a  moor  near  this  place  a  Roman  pottery  has 
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beon  difloofered,  where  a  great  quantity  of  cinders^    ^S^^- 


broken  ums^  &c  have  been  found.* 

Metham  hall  ia  the  seat  of  P.  Scholfield,  Esq. 

8altwiar»h  is  a  small  township  on  the  banks  of  the  Saitmarsh. 
river  Ouse.    Population,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

The  hall,  the  seat  of  P.  Saltmarsh,  Esq.  is  a  neat 
edifice.  The  &mily  have  flourished  here  for  many  cen- 
turies. Sir  Lionel  Saltmarsh  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Harold,  and  did  homage  to  William  the  conqueror, 
who  kiki^ted  him  at  the  castle  of  Knore,  Nov.  14, 
1067,  where  he  gave  him,  under  the  royal  letters-patent, 
the  lordship  of  Saltmarsh.  This  ancient  family  have 
flourished  here  ever  since. 

Tkcfrp€  is  a  small  township  with  fifty-three  inhalritants.  Thorpe. 
'  Yokefieet  is  a  township,  with  a  population  of  one  Yokefleeu 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons.    Here  is  a  neat  seat 
of  Mrs.  Empson. 

The  township  of  Sielion  has  a  population  amounting  SkeUon. 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons. 

The  parish  town  of  Blaoktoft  is  pleasantly  situated  Bitcktoft. 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  eight  miles  from 
Howden,  with  a  populaticm  of  two  hundred  and  seventy* 
eight  persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  charth. 
the  Liber  regis  at  £38 ;  patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham.    It  is  a  small  but  neat  structure,  and  con- 
tains few  monuments,   and   none  particularly  worthy 
notice. 

A  proposal  was  made  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charies  II.  by  the  then  duke  of  Bolton,  to  the  city  of 
York,  to  get  an  act  of  pariiament,  at  his  own  charge,  for 
cutting  a  new  river  or  canal,  from  this  place  on  the 

•  Langdale's  Topof.  Diet.  18S. 
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Humber  in  a  direct  line  tor  York.  An  aetual  snnrey 
was  made^  the  charge  of  the  ground  the  cut  was  to  be 
made  through  computed,  &c.  This  treaty  unfortunately 
broke  ofi^  otherwise  such  a  flow  of  tide  must  neoessarily- 
have  come  up,  that  we  should  now  have  seen  ships  of 
two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden  lyii^  at  Ouse4>ridge, 
York.* 

This  parish  was  enclosed  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1830. 

Scalby,  with  CHSAPSiDSSy  is  a  small  township,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy^nine  inhabitants.  The  latter 
place  was  deemed  extra-parochial  in  1811. 

The  parish  town  of  Eastrinqton  is  situated  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  Howden,  with  a  population  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St 
Michael,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £12. 9«.  7d.i 
patron,  the  king.  It  is  a  small  structure,  c<Hisisting  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west  end. 

In  1727,  Mr.  Joseph  Hewsley,  of  this  place,  endowed 
a  free  school  here  with  land,  for  teaching  the  poor 
children  of  the  parish  to  read  and  write ;  annual  value 
in  1787,  £20. 

The  township  of  Bellasize  has  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  inhabitants. 

Gilberdike  is  a  considerable  township,'  with  a  popu- 
lation of  six  hundred  and  forty  persons. 

Newport  WaUingfen  has  three  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine  inhabitants. 

The  united  township  of  Partington  and  Cavile  haa  a 
population  of  forty-eighty  persons.  In. a  lane  near  the 
former  place,  in  1814,  were  discovered  three  imperfect 


•  Prake*8  Bbor. 
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coins,   and  a  Roman  urn  contabing  upwards  of  one    chap. 
hundred  coins,  all  in  high  preservation,  and  comprising,  ' — 

with  the  exception  of  two,  coins  of  the  several  emperors 
from  Nero  to  Commodus* 

The    picturesque'  and   interesting    parish    town    of 
Weltok  is  situated*  in  a  vale  near  the  bank  of  the  Welton. 
Humber.    It  is  four  miles  from  South  Cave,  and  has  a 
population  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons. 

The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  Church. 
St  Helen,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £25;  patron, 
the  king.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  is  a  very  neat  edifice  of  stone, 
partly  covered  with  plaster.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  north  aisle^  and  south  transept  In  the  centre 
is  a  very  large  tower,  finished  with  battlements,  and 
at  the  angles  crocketted  pinnacles  and  vanes.  The 
west  front  of  the  church  has  a  projecting  porch  and  a 
large  pointed  window  of  three  lights ;  on  the  apex  of  the 
roof  is  a  foliated  cross.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has 
one  window  of  three  lights.  The  same  side  of  the 
chancel  has  three  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights, 
with  trefoil  heads.  This  portion  of  the  church  appears  to 
be  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  The  east  window  is 
pointed,  of  four  lights,  with  exquisite  tracery  in  the 
sweep,  principally  trefoils  and  quatrefoils.  The  north 
side  has  three  windows  of  three  lights,  with  trefoil 
heads.  The  interior  is  very  neat ;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
gallery;  erected  about  1765.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  north  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches,  resting  on 
octagonal  pillars.  The  arches  between  the  body  and  the 
transepts  and  chancel  are  similar.  Over  the  north  tran- 
sept is  a  gallery.  The  font  is  octagonal,  particularly 
shallow,  though  evidently  of  considerable  antiquity.  On 
the   south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  within  a 
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On  the  same  side  is  a  monument  to  A.  RoiEeby^  Esq., 
who  died  1667,  aged  thirty-seyen ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  to  W.  Hammond,  Esq., 
chairman  of  the  Dock  company,  Hull,  who  died  June  26, 
1793,  aged  sixty-six.  In  the  north  aisle,  placed  upright, 
is  the  effigy  of  a  templar,  much  defaced,  and  the  arms 
on  the  shield  obliterated.  Outside  the  church,  on  a 
slab,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

'<  Hear  lieth  he,  oald  Jeremy, 
Who  have  eight  times  marled  been. 

But  now  in  his  ould  age 

He  lies  in  his  cage 
Under  the  grass  so  green. 

Which  Jeremiah  Simpson  departed  this  life  in  the  84Ui  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1719.*' 

Ctmpeh  The  village  is  very  neatly  built;  there  is  a  chapel  for 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  built  about  1810,  and  a  national 
school,  established  about  three  years  ago. 

House.  In  this  parish  is  Welton  house,  the  seat  of  R.  Raikes, 

Esq.,  and  East  Dale,  the  highly  picturesque  seat  of 
R.  Raikes,  jun.  Esq. 

Dale.  North  of  the  town  is  a  romantic  and  highly  picturesque 

glade,  called  Welton  dale ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  winds  between  two  hills,  enriched  with  every  variety 
of  wood.  At  the  extremity  is  a  small  circular  temple, 
of  the  Doric  order,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  was 
erected  by  R.  Raikes,  Esq.,  in  1819,  as  a  mausoleum 
for  his  family ;  the  only  interment  hitherto  deposited  in 
this  peaceful  valley  is  Mrs.  T.  Raikes.  The  whole  of 
this  dale  has -a  particularly  rich  and  varied  appearance, 
partly  from  the  arrangement  of  the  trees,  but  mainly 
from  its  peculiar  situation. 
From  the  road  from  Welton  to  Brantingham  are 
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some  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  prospects  in  the    chap. 
county.    From  one  pointy  York,  Lincoh,  and  Beverley 


minsters,  and  Howden  church,  are  visible  to  the  naked  JjflJI"*^' 
eye  on  a  clear  day.  The  windings  of  the  Humber,  and 
the  diversified  country  about  Howden,  constitute  promi- 
nent objects  in  the  landscape. 

The  chapelry  of  Melton  has  one  hundred  and  eighteen  m eltoo. 
inhabitants.     Here  is  Melton  liill,  the  handsome  seat  of 
H.  Broadley,  Esq. 

The  chapelry  of  Ellerker  belongs  to  the  parish  of  BUerker. 
Brantingham,  but  is  situated  in  Howdenshire.    It  has  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons. 

The  chapel  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  Chapel, 
present  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  porch  on  the  south 
side.  In  the  same  side  are  two  square-headed  windows, 
of  three  lights  each,  with  trefoil  heads,  apparently  of 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  The  interior  is  plain;  at  the 
west  end  is  a  gallery. 

In  this  village  is  a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Methodists^ 
erected  in  1814. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  seigniory,  liberty,  and  honour  of  Holdemess  was 
first  granted  by  the  conqueror,  in  1067,  to  Drue  De- 
beverer,  also  called  Drago  de  Holdemesse,  who  came 
with  him  into  England,  and  contributed,  by  his  valour, 
to  its  successful  conquest.  He  married  William's 
niece,  and  built  a  castle  at  Skipsea,  but  poisoning  his 
wife,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  realm.*  From  an 
entry  in  Domesday  book,t  it  appears  that  this  military 
adventurer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  numerous  manors 
which  the  conqueror  had  taken  from  others  and  given 
to  him,  but  that  he  claimed  all  the  land  in  the  West 
riding  which  was  held  by  the  church  of  St  John  of 
Beverley,  and  which  had  been  given  or  confirmed  to 
St  John  by  the  conqueror  himself. 

The  next  person  that  possessed  this  seigniory  was 
Odo  de  Campana,  a  Norman.  *^  This  Odo,"  says 
Dugdale,  ''  being  a  valiant  young  man,  and  having 
slain  a  great  person  of  that  countrey  where  his  father 
lived,  fled  to  his  kinsman  William,  then  duke  of  Nor- 


Odode 
Campana. 


*  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii.  pp.  946, 840. 

t  **  Drago  claims  of  St.  John  aU  the  land  which  the  men  of  the 
riding  affirm  belongs  to  the  same  St.  John,  and  by  the  gift  of  King 
William,  which  he  gave  to  St.  John  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Eldred.  Concerning  this,  the  canons  have  the  seal  of  Ring  Edward 
and  Ring  WUliam.— ''fiaipdimi,  p.  248. 
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mandy^  where,  by  the  help  of  the  archbishop  of  Roan^   fin  at* 

obtaining  the  duke's  sister  (Adeliza)  for  bis  wife,  he  — 

entreated  the  archbishop  to  move  the  king  for  some 
maintenance,  and  told  him  the  cause  of  forsaking  his 
own  country.  At  his  request,  therefore.  King  Wil- 
liam gave  him  the  isle  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Holdemess : 
and  to  add  thereunto,  the  archbishop  himself  bestowed 
on  him  the  city  of  Albemarle,*  to  the  intent,  that  in 
all  expeditions,  where  the  archbishop  went  in  person,  he 
should  be  his  standard  bearer,  with  twelve  knights."t 

At  this  early  period,  Holderness  was  a  barren  country, 
bearing  no  other  grain  but  oats.  On  the  birth  of  his 
.first  son,  Stephen,  Odo  entreated  the  king  to  give  him 
some  land  which  would  bear  wheat,  and  William 
•granted  him  the  lordship  of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire* 
After  the  death  of  the  conqueror,  this  nobleman  became 
a  partaker  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  othery, 
in  a  plot  (anno  1096)  for  dethroning  William  Rufus,  ' 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  By  his  wife  Adelica 
he  left  his  successor  Stephen,  and  a  daughter  Judith, 
wife  to  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

Stephen,  on  the  decease  of  his  father,  became  the  Stephen  da 

Cftinpwift. 

next  earl.  He  strenuously  supported  William  Rufus 
against  his  brother  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  was  , 
in  the  great  battle  with  the  infidels,  near  Antioch,  where 
he  behaved  himself  most  valiantly,  and  the  Christians 
obtained  a  splendid  victory.  He  continued  loyal  to 
Henry  I.  for  a  short  time,  but  subsequently  took  up 
arms,  with  Hugh  de  Gomay,  and  others,  against  him, 
with  the  intention  of  restoring  Robert  of  Normandy  to 
all  his  father's  honours  and  possessions.    To  this  end 


*  A  smaU  town  or  territory  \n  Nomandy. 
f  Dogdtle's  Barooage,  p.  00. 
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BOOK  yy.  he  fortified  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near 
J  Rouen^  and  boldly  defended  it,  after  his  friends  had 
surrendered,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  king;  but, 
at  length,  perceiving  the  sovereign  approaching  with 
his  entire  force,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  submit,  and  by 
so  doing,  preserved  his  property  and  life.  But  his 
refractory  spirit  was  not  daunted,  and  In  1126^  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  he  was 
again  in  arms,  with  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  that  realm,  for  the  advancing  of 
William,  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  the 
crown.  Their  endeavours  were  impotent,  and  after 
several  had  lost  their  lives  and  estates,  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  What  became  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  not  known*  His  wife  was  Hawyse,  daughter 
of  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

WiUiam  le  Of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  William,  surnamed  le  Grros^ 
third  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  the  chief  of  the  nobles 
who,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  encountered  and  defeated 
the  Scots  at  North  Allerton,  at  the  famous  battle  of 
the  standard,  so  called  from  a  banner,  consecrated  by 
Thurston,  archbishop  of  York  (who  was  present  in 
the  engagement),  which  was  borne  before  the  English 
army :  the  ground  to  this  day  is  called  the  Standard 
hill.*  Attaching  himself  to  King  Stephen  against 
the  Empress  Maud,  he  was  with  that  monarch  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Lincoln,  where  the  king  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  had  previously  been  rewarded  for  his 
gallant  conduct  and  particular  services  with  the  title 
of  earl  of  York.     In  1144,  being  *'  much  afflicted  by 


*  Bank8*s  Dormant  and  Extinct  Barona^fe  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  SI. 
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the  enmity  oF  Ranulph^  earl  of  Chester,  and  Gilbert    chap. 


de  Gant,  he  betook  himself  to  the.  priory  of  Bridlington, 
and  there  stood  upon  his  guard."*  He  died  in  1179, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Thornton,  Lincolnshire, 
which  he  had  founded.  Of  his  other  religious  erections, 
the  abbey  of  Meaux,  in  Holdemess,  and  Bytham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  appear  to  have  been  the  principal. 
They  were  all  endowed  with  splendid  revenues.  This 
nobleman  married  Cicely,  daughter  of  William,  son  of 
Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland ;  and  had 
issue,  according  to  some,  two  daughters  and  co-heirs. 
The  eldest,  Hawyse,  had  three  husbands,  who  were 
successively  earls  of  Albemarle  and  lords  of  Holder* 
ness  in  her  right;  the  youngest,  Cicely,  married  Eston, 
from  whom  descended  John  de  Eston,  viz.  son  of  John, 
son  of  Ranulph,  son  of  the  said  Cicely ;  which  John,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  claimed  the  earldom  of  Albe- 
marle, and  had  certain  other  lands  assigned  him,  to 
relinquish  his  pretensions.t 

William  de  Mandeville,  third  earl  of  Essex,  married  wniiamda 
Hawyse  on  the  9th  of  the  calends  of  February,  1180, 
and  became  earl  of  Albemarle  in  her  right,  as  above 
mentioned.  This  nobleman  was  possessed  of  many  of 
the  virtues  which  gained  such  renown  at  the  period. 
In  the  19th  of  Henry  II.  he  attended  that  king  into 
France,  and  in  a  skirmish  between  the  French  and 
English,  took  the  castellan  of  True  prisoner.:^  In  1 177 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  with  Philip,  earl  of  Flanders,  and 
after  having  fruitlessly  laid  siege  to  a  castle  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  infidels,  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  t)ie  25th  of  Henry  II.    Being  much  mortified  at  the 


*  Dogdale,  p.  69.  t  Banks,  vol.  iii.  p.  SI. 
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BOOK  IV.  trifling  result  of  his  pilgrimage^  "  he  sent,"  says  Dug- 
dale,  *^  divers  rich  Qloaths  to  those  churches  which  were 
within  his  fee,  to  make  vestments  and  ornaments  for 
their  altars ;  and  to  the  monks  of  Walden*  gave  one  of 
very  rare  work ;  having  likewise  (before  he  began  his 
journey)  sent  them  one  with  divers  silk  cloaths   and 
hangmgs  of  tapestry  for  the  beautifying  of  their  church. 
And  at  length  coming  in  person  to  Walden,  was  there 
received  by  the  whole  convent  with  solemn  procession, 
all  of  tbem  singing  with  one  heart  and  voice,  Benedictus 
qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini.     After  which,  ascending 
to  the  high  altar,  and  there  receiving  formal  benediction 
from  the  prior,  he  offered  divers  precious  relics,  some 
of  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  others 
from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople   and  the  earl  of 
Flanders:    then   standing  before  the   altar,  the  prior 
began  the  hymn  of   Te  Deum  laudamus,  which  being 
ended,  he  went  into  the  chapter-house  and  saluted  all 
the  monks,  and  thence  into  the  abbey,  where  he  was 
feasted  honourably/'f       Soon   after  his  return   from 
Palestine,  his  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  castle  of 
Plessey  in  Essex,  and  in  1182,  he  was  sent  by  the  king 
as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  qualify 
his  wrath  towards  Henry,   duke   of  Saxony.      At  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I.  William  de  Mandeville  carried 
the  great  crown  of  gold;  and  so  high  and  important  was 
his  character,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  earls  and 
two  barons  sent  to  King  Philip  of  France  to  solicit  his 
assistance  in  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  infidels.     He  died  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy, 
on  the  18th  of  the  calends  of  December,"  1 190,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Mortimer,  in  tlie  same  country. 

•  Essex.  t  Dugdale*s  Baronage,  905. 
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Soon  afte$r  the  decease  of'  the'  above  earL  his  widow    chap. 

XVf. 

Hawyse  married  William  de  Fortibus,  who  thus  became 


possessed  of  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  and  the  honour  ForUbus?' 
of  Holderness.  He  was  with  Richard  I.  at  Chinon,  in 
Anjott^  and  in  the  secotid  year  of  that  king's  reign  was 
constituted  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  fleets  wherewith 
shortly  after  Easter  they  sailed  towards  Jerusalem.  In 
the  same  year,  upon  collection  of  the  scutage  for  Wales, 
he  answered  £6.  lOs.  for  the  barony  of  Skipton^  and 
£10  for  the  knights'  fees  appertaining  to  his  earldom 
of  Albemarle.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hichard  I.  (1194)  he  departed  this  life,  leaving  issue  a 
son  and  heir. 

His  wife,  being  heiress  to  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  Baldwin  de 
and  Holderness,  re-married  Baldwin  de  Betun,  earl  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  This  nobleman  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  for  he  sent  him, 
together  with  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham,  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho, 
nephew  of  the  king.* 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  this 
earl  had  a  grant  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs, 
of  the  town  of  Hedon  in  Holderness,  for  a  free  borough, 
in  as  full  a  manner  as  the  burgesses  of  York  held  theirs. 
In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same  king's  reign,  upon 
collection  of  the  scutage  for  Scotland,  he  answered 
fourscore  marks  for  twenty  knights'  fees  belonging  to  his 
countess  Hawyse,  and  fiflfcy-two  marks  for  thirteen 
knights*  fees  of  the  inheritance  of  Alice  de  Rumelli,  her 
mother,  wife  of  Alexander  Fitzgerald ;  and  died  in  the 
year  following  (1212),  leaving  his  widow  Hawyse,  who 
gave  no  less  than  the  sum  of  five  thousand  marks  to 

«  Dugdale,  63. 
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BOOK  TV.  have  the  possession  of  her  inheritance  and  dowries,  and 
that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  many  again. 
During  her  widowhood  she  made  many  gifts  to  the 
churchy  besides  confirming  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  Meaux  all  the  possessions  given  at  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  by  William,  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Essex. 
wniiamde  The  next  possessor  of  the  seigniory  of  Holderness  was 
^  orti  us  William  de  Fortibus,  son  and  heir  to  the  second  husband 
of  Hawyse,  unto  whom  King  John  confirmed  all  the 
lands  which  accrued  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his 
mother.  This  nobleman,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
above  king's  reign,  took  part  ivith  the  rebellious  barons, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  chosen  by  them  for 
governing  the  realm ;  upon  their  uivitation  he  repaired 
to  London  and  obliged  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the 
tenour  of  the  great  charter,  and  charter  of  the  forest 
signed  by  the  king  at  Runnymead ;  as  also  to  compel 
the  king  to  do  so,  in  case  he  should  recede  therefrom. 
But  he  soon  returned  to  the  royal  party,  and  was  with 
the  king  in  his  expedition  to  the  north,  when  he  made 
such  ^' spoil  and  rapine."*  Soon  after  be  was  consti- 
tuted governor  of  the  castles  of  Rockingham  in  North- 
amptonshire, Sauvey  in  Leicestershire,  and  Bytham  in 
Lincolnshire,  with  strict  orders  to  destroy  all  the  houses, 
parks  and  possessions  of  those  barons  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  king.f  On  the  death  of  Eling  John,  he 
adhered  to  his  son  Henry,  ^nd  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Lincoln  in 
1218.  Having  by  his  course  of  life  obtained  much 
plunder,  he  still  wished  for  more,  which  the  king  per- 
ceiving, he  took  the  custody  of  the  castles  of  Rocking- 
ham   and    Sauvey  from  him.      On   this   William  de 

•  Dugdale,  04.  t  Matt.  Paris.  270. 
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ForliboB  flew  to  open  rebellion^  and  coining  to  B;tham    chap. 

castle^  made  excursions  into  the  country  adjacent,  doing  • — 

much  damage,  and  bringing  all  the  plunder  to  the  castle. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Fotheringay  and  surprised 
the  castle,  then  under  the  command  of  Ranulph,  earl  of 
Chester.  The  progress  he  had  now  made  roused  the 
king,  who,  levying  a  powerful  army,  marched  toBytham 
castle^  and  entirely  destroyed  it  The  earl  was  ex- 
communicated, and  it  was  only  by  deep  submission  to 
Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  and  Walter,  archbishop 
of  York,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
king.  He  however  again  relapsed  into  rebellion  against 
the  royal  authority,  but  surrendering  up  the  castles  and 
places  of  strength  which  he  and  his  confederates  held, 
they  were  pardoned.  In  1241,  this  nobleman,  widi 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  left  England  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  earl  died  on  his 
passage  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  Good  Friday  in 
the  same  year.  He  left  one  son  by  his  wife  Aveline, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  de  Muniitchet. 

William  de  Fortibus,  third  earl  of  Albemarle  of  this  wuiiamde 
name,  on  paying  £100  for  his  relief  and  doing  homage,  ui. 
had  livery  of  his  lands  lying  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Surrey,  Northampton,  Kent,  Southampton  and  Lincoln; 
and  in  particular  of  the  castles  of  Cockermouth  in  Cum- 
berland, Skipton  in  Craven,  and  Skipsea  in  Holder- 
ness.* 

In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
(1244),  upon  collection  of  the  aid  for  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  this  baron  paid  £34  for  twenty 
kniglits'  fees  of  his  earldom  of  Albemarle,  and  for  sixteen 
knights*  fees  which  were  of  the  inheritance  of  AUce  de 

^  Dagda1e*s  Baronage,  p.  64. 
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BOOK  IV.  Rumelli  before-mentioned*  In  the  year  following  he 
joined  with  the  rest  of  the  peers  of  England  in  the 
celebrated  letter  to  the  pope,  "  whereby  they  repre- 
sented to  his  holiness  the  many  oppressions  and 
exactions  upon  this  realm  from  the  see  of  Rome ;  with 
intimation,  that  if  speedy  remedy  were  not  had  therein, 
they  must  help  it  themselves."  In  1260,  he  took  a 
journey  to  France,  and,  according  to  Dugdale,  lodged 
at  Amiens,  '^  by  reason  of  a  sute  of  law  he  then  had.'* 
Here  he  died  in  the  month  of  June,  and  his  remains 
having  been  brought  to  England,  were  interred  in  one 
of  the  monasteries  founded  by  his  ancestors.  This 
baron  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Christian,  daughter 
of  Alan,  earl  of  Galloway  and  constable  of  Scotland, 
who  died  without  issue  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  IH. 
(1246) ;  and  secondly  to  Isabella,  heir  to  her  brother 
Baldwin,  seventh  earl  of  Devon,  and  earl  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  both  of  which  titles  he  enjoyed  in  right  of 
his  wife.  He  had  issue  by  the  last  marriage  three 
sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  William,  who  died  young; 
and  two  daughters.  Amice,  who  died  young,  and  Ave- 
line,  heir  to  the  earldoms  of  Albemarle  and  Devon. 

Edmund       This  lady  was  solemnly  married  on  the  6th  of  the  ides 

back.  of  July,  1269,  to  Edmund  Crouchback,  second  son  of 

Henry  III.,  afterwards  earl  of  Lancaster.  She  died 
at  Stockwell,  in  Surrey,  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
Edward  I.  without  issue,  and  the  lordship  of  Holder- 
ness  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Piers  de  The  next  possessor  of   this  extensive    domam  was 

Piers  de  Gaveston,  seventh  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
celebrated  favourite  of  Edward  II.  This  nobleman 
was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Gascoigne, 
who  had  merited  well  for  his  services  in  the  wars  of 
those  parts ;  and  on  that  account  had  been  taken  by  the 
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king  to  wait  upon  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Edward,  in  his  c  h  A  F. 
childhood,  with  whom  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ■ 
fiitare  fortune.  But  being  a  person  of  a  vicious  temper, 
die  king,  before  his  death,  was  so  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  the  prince  having  so  evil  a  counsellor  about,  him, 
that  he  compelled  Gaveston  to  abjure  the  realm,  and 
forbade  his  son  recalling  him,  on  penalty  of  his  curse. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  however,  the  young 
monarch  not  only  recalled  Gaveston,  but  made  him 
baron  of  Wallingford,*  and  earl  of  Cornwall.  Sooil 
after  he  married  Margaret,  the  second  sister  and  coheir 
ef  Gilbert  de  Give,  earl  of  Gloucester,  daughter  of 
Joane  of  Acres,  the  king^s  sister,  and  he  procured  a 
grant  to  himself  and  her,  the  said  Margaret,  in  taO,  of 
the  **  great  manor  of  Hbldemess,"  and  several  other 
aianors  and  royalties  in  different  parts  of  England,  ion 
eluding  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Being  thus 
advanced  to  dignity  and  honour,  he  became  so  insolent 
and  imperious,  that  the  rest  of  the  nobles  could  not  ' 

bear  to  see  the  sovereign  so  corrupted  and  led  amy, 
and  thereupon  besought  his  majesty  to  remove  him,  who 
accordingly  banished  him  to  Ireland,  at  the  same  time 
assigning  to  his  bvourite  all  the  royal  revenues  of  that 
realm,  for  his  support  there.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  parliament  which  had  eflected  this  object  dis- 
solved, than  the  king  recalled  him,  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  England  met  him  at  Chester.f  Again  the  barons 
compelled  Edward  to  discard  his  favourite,  and 
Areatened  *'  that,  in  case  he  would  not  rid  the  court 
of  this    insolent    earl,  they  would   arme    themselves 

*  And  *^  beitowed  on  him  the  king's  j^weU,  and  likewise  all  that 
treatnre  which  had  been  designed  for  the  snccour  of  the  Holy  Land, 
▼Is.  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  silver.* '-B-D«^clato. 

t  Dugdale,  ii.  43. 
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BOOK  IV,  against  hinij  as  a  peijured  person."  *  Hereupon  Gaveston 
went  into  France,  but  the  French  king  being  inimical 
to  his  presence  in  that  country,  he  retreated  to  Flanders, 
and  thence  had  the  hardihood  to  come  to  England 

I  again.    He  was  cheerfully  received  by  the  king,  and 

had  several  extensive  manors  bestowed  on  him,  with  the 
custody  of  the  castles  of  Nottingham,  Carlisle,  and 
Scarborough.  This  conduct  so  exasperated  the  nobility, 
that  they  took  up  arms  and  marched  to  the  latter 
fortress,  in  which  Gaveston  had  taken  refuge.  Having 
formed  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  pressed  it  with  con- 
siderable vigour,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
being  carried  to  Warwick,  was  beheaded  there  in  1312. 
By  his  wife,  Margaret,  he  had  one  daughter,  Joane,  who 

vnuiamde  died  young.  On  his  death  the  honour  of  Holdemess 
again  reverted  to  the  crown.  In  1338,  William.de  la 
Pole,  of  Hull,  had  it  granted  to  him,  but  in  1358  he 
surrendered  it  to  the  king  for  a  sum  of  money  out  of 
the  customs  of  HulLf 

In  the  latter  year,  Edward  III.  granted  this  extensive 
domain  to  Isabel,  his  daughter,  but  >she  dying  without 
issue,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 

Thomts  of      The  next  person  who  possessed  this  honour  was  .Tho- 

itock.'  ^^f  of  Woodstock,  the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of 
Edward  III.  On  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  he  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  was  soon  afterwards  created  constable  of 
England  and  general  of  the  forces.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
the  same  king  (1385)  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  of  Gloucester.  Soon  after  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  '^  Brustwyke  "  in  Holdemess,  with  its 


•  Dugdale,  ]i.4S. 

t  For  an  tccoant  of  this  illustrioas  ftmily,  Tide  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 
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members  in  general  tail,  as  aldd  of  the  castle,  town  and    ^  SA  ^' 
manor  of  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  late  part  of  the  — — 
possessions  of  William  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Northampton. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  valour  and  prudence,  and 
asdduoQS  for  the  interest  of  the  king  and  the  good  of 
his  country.     Bat  all  these  eminent  virtues,  by  extreme 
passion  and  obstinacy,  were  so  much  sullied,  that  the 
harsh  admonitions  he  used  to  the  young  prince  bred  in 
the  king  a  great  dislike  to  his  uncle,  and  in  the  end 
proTed  his  destruction;  for  the  flatterers  of  the  royal 
ear  could  not  bear  his  reflections  and  advice,  and  there- 
fore rented  not  till  they  had  'so  worked  upon  the  king's 
wrath  and  displeasure,  that  he  x^onsented  to  his  death, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  that 
abominable  murder.*    Froissart  relates  that  the  king 
eame  one  day  to  his  uncle's  seat,  at  Plesshey,  in  Essex, 
as  if  to  pay  him  a  visit    He  was  received  by  the  duke 
and  duchess  with  all  due  honour  and  respect;  and 
supper  was  got  ready  for  his  majesty.   But  before  he  sat 
down  he  desired  the  duke  to  order  some  horses  to  be 
saddled,  to  accompany  him  that  night  to  London ;  for 
that  he  himself,  with  his  two  uncles  of  York  and  Lan> 
caster,  were  to  hold  a  council  the  next  day,  in  which  he 
wanted  his  advice.    Upon  this  the  duke,  who  suspected 
no   harm,  taking  with   him  only  three   esquires  and 
four  servants,  accompanied  the  king  towards  London; 
but  when  they  came  near  Stratford,  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night,  the  king,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
rode  away ;  and  at  the  same  time  Thomas  Mowbray, 
earl  marshal  (who  lay  in  ambush  with  a  great  number  of 
horsemen),  seised  upon  the  duke,  who  in  vain  cried  out 
to  his  majesty  for  help,  and  hurried  him  on  board  a 

*  Rapin's  England,  vol.  L  .p.  468. 
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BOOK  IV.  gliip^  which  lay  ready  in  the  Thames,  to  convey  bim  to 
Calais,  where  he  was  smothered  between  two  featherbeds, 
in  the  year  1397.  His  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England  and  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  last  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex,  and  North- 
ampton, by  whom  he  had  issue,  one  son,  Humphrey, 
who  died  soon  after  his  &ther's  death,  and  two  daugh- 
ters ;  Anne,  who  married,  first,  Thomas,  earl  of  Staflbrd, 
second,  Edmond  his  brother,  and  third,  William.  Bour- 
chier,  earl  of  Eue,  in  Normandy;  and  Joane,  who 
^  married  Gilbert  Lord  TalboL 
Edward  One  of  the  murderers  of  the  above  royal  personage 

RuUuid.  obtained  the  grant  of  Holderaess*  Edward,  earl  of 
Rutland,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth 
son  of  Edward  HI.  was  so  created  the  25th  of  February, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Richard  II.  He  was  in  con- 
siderable favour  with  this  monarch,  and  obtained  many 
important  situations.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Richard  11. 
he  was  constituted  constable  of  the  tower  of  London, 
and  ju^oa^of  all  the  forests  south  of  the  Trent;  five 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  including  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  and  of  the 
isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  warden  of  the  New  Forest, 
constable  of  Dover  castle,  and  subsequently  constable 
of  England.  After  obtaining  many  honours,  he  attended 
Henry  V.  to  France,  but,  as  Dugdale  says,  never  re- 
lumed ;  '*  for  in  that  great  battle  of  Agincourt,  foi^ 
upon  Friday  next  preceding  the  festival  of  All  Saints 
(which  happened  upon  die  25th  of  October),  he  lost  his 
life,  though  the  English  then  obtained  a  glorious  victory. 
It  is  said'that  he  desired  of  ELing  Henry  that  he  mig^t 
have  the  fore  ward  of  the  battle  that  day,  and  had  it;  and 
that  by  much  heat  and  thronging,  being  a  fat  man,  he 
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waft  smothered  to  death."  *   His  remains  wete  interred  at    CHAP. 

XVI. 

Fotheringay.    He  married  Fhilippa,  one  of  the  daugh-     ' 
ters  and  heirs  to  Lord  M ohun^  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  to  Henry  IV.,  Thomas 
appears  to  have  been  the  next  person  who  was  possessed  eurenoe. 
of  this  honour,  which  he  had  granted  to  him  in  the 
first  year  of  his  father^s  reign*  Soon  after  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  admiral  of  England, 
and  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  same  king's  reign  was 
captain  of  the  eastle  of  Guisnes  and  bore  the  title  of 
'^  steward  of  England,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
lord  of  Holdemesse;"  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  13 
Henry  IV.  (1411)  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  duke 
of  Clarence.  .  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  Henry  V.,  being  retained  by  indenture  to  serve 
the  king  in  his'  wars  of  France,  "  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month's space,  had  one  of  the  king's  royal  crowns,  called 
the  Crown  Henry,  delivered  to  him  in  pawn  for  the  first 
quarter's  pay.f  Whereupon  he  attended  him  to  the 
siege  of  Hareflew  (Harfleur)  and  led  the  van  of  the 
whole  army ;  but  by  reason  of  a  great  flux  amongst  the 
soldiers  (whereof  many  died)  he  returned  into  England^ 
with  the  earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  some  others  of 
the  nobility,  then  sick ;  and,  the  next  ensuing  year,  the 
king  continuing  in  those  wars,  was  constituted  his  tieute- 
nant  here  during  his  absence."  j:  In  1417  he  again 
marshalled  his  troops  against  the  French,  and  took  the 
city  of  Caen,  in  Normandy;  bat  in  the  9th  year  of 
Henry  V.  he  was  slain  in  passing  a  marish  near  the 
eastle  of  Beanford*  He  married  Margaret,  widow  of 
John,  earl  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

*  Dngdale^s  Baronage,  Tol.  ii.  p.  107. 
t  Pat.  8  Hon.  V.  p.  9.  m.  4. 
X  Dttgdale,  toI.  it.  p.  197. 
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BOOK  IV.  In  1421  Anne,  countess  of  Stafford,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  her  issue, 
were  restored  to  all  their  lands  and  honours.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Humphrey,  son  and  heir,  who  was  then 
very  young;  for  it  appears  that,  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  VL,  making  proof  of  his  age,  and  doing  his 
homage,  he  had  livery  of  his  lands ;  as  also  of  those 
which  had  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Hugh  Lord  Bourchier,  without  issue.  In  the  ninth  year 
of  the  same  king's  reign  we  find  this  nobleman  attending 
his  majesty  in  France,  where  he  was  crowned,  at  Paris, 
in  the  following  year.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais ; 
and  in  an  indenture,  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1443)  he  is  styled,  "  The  right 
mighty  prince,  Humphrey,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Here- 
ford, Stafford,  Northampton,  and  Perch ;  lord  of  Breck- 
nock and  of  Holdemess,  and  captain  of  the  town  of 
Calais."  In  the  next  year,  by  reason  of  his  near  alliance 
in  blood,  and  also  for  his  eminent  services,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham,  and  soon  after 
constable  of  Dover  oastle.  This  nobleman  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1459. 
His  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  first 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Humphrey,  the  eldest,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fighting  for  the  Lancastrians ; 
his  son,  Henry,  was  the  next  possessor  of  this  seigniory. 
By  an  inquisition,  taken  after  the  death  of  the  duke, 
it  was  found  that  he  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.  and  that  Henry,  son  of 
Humphrey,  his  eldest  son,  was  his  next  heir,  and  at 
that  time  somewhat  more  than  five  years  of  age ;  more- 
over, that  he  died  seized  of  the  manor  of  Burstwick, 
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with  the  hamlets  thereunto  belongings  commonly  called    C  H  A  P. 

the  dominion  of  ^  Holderness^  &c.*     Little  further  is  

known  respecting  this  peer^  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  garter^  and^  according  to  Dugdale,  high 
constable  of  England,  f  He  was  a  principal  instrument 
in  raising  that  prince  to  the  throne^  with  whom,  for  a 
time,  he  continued  on  very  good  terms :  but  at  length, 
either  from  conscience,  wrought  upon  by  the  artful  dis- 
courses of  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely, — ^from  disappointment, 
in  not  being  put  in  possession  of  that  great  inheritance 
of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford,  whereto  he  pretended 
a  right,— -or  at  some  slights  experienced  from  the  usurper, 
he  entered  into  a  design,  with  others,  to  dethrone  him 
and  advance  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  But  his  design 
was  suspected  by  Richard,  who  sought  to  regain  him  by 
fair  and  kind  letters  and  messages ;  but  these  not  pre- 
vailing, he  used  threats,  which  caused  the  duke  hastily  to 
put  himself  into  arms,  and  with  a  considerable  force  to 
advance  towards  Shrewsbury  (in  expectation  of  being 
joined  by  the  other  malcontents  who  had  risen),  and  from 
thence  marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane,  with  the 
intention  of  passing  the  Severn  at  Gloucester ;  but  the 
extraordinary  floods  which  then  happened  delayed  him 
so  long,  that  his  army,  for  want  of  money  and  victuals, 
dispersed  themselves ;  whereupon,  being  thus  forsaken, 
he  repaired  for  safety  to  the  house  of  one  Humphrey 
Banaster,  in  whom  he  confided,  but  by  him  was  betrayed 
(in  hopes  of  getting  the  reward  of  £1000,  oflered  by 

*  Eseh.  SB  and  30.  Hen.  VI.  6  n.  p.  87. 

t  It  appears,  from  Rymer,  that  he  had  not  that  high  office,  for  on 
November  14,  1482,  It  was  giTeti  by  commission  to  Sir  William 
Firre,  Sir  James  Haryngton,  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  and  four  other 
person*. 
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BOOK  IV.  royal  proclamation  for  his  apprehension),  to  John  Miiton, 
sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and  carried  to  Shrewsbury,*  where 
king  Richard  lay,  and  there  beheaded  without  any  ar* 
raignment  or  legal  proceeding.  He  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Richard  Widville,  Earl  Rivers,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Edwani  Edward,  son  and  heir  of  the  last  duke,  appeared  in 

Backing-     ^^^^  against  the  Cornish  men,  upon  the  insurrection 
^^*^'  made  by  them  in  favour  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  the 

thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1497).  In 
the  following  year,  having  done  homage,  he  had  livery 
of  all  his  lands  and  dignities.  He  was  also  made  lord 
high  constable,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  *'  Thus  great 
in  blood,  estate,  and  honour,"  says  Mr.  Banks,  *'  he, 
however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  his 
own  indiscretion.  The  prelate,  it  seems,  had  long  owed 
him  a  grudge,  and  was  resolved  to  pay  it.  It  is  stated 
that  the  duke  holding  the  basin  to  the  king,  the  car- 
dinal, when  the  king  had  done  washing,  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  same  water,  which  thci  duke  taking  as  an 
affront  to  his  quality,  threw  the  water  into  the  cardinars 
shoes,  who,  greatly  incensed,  menaced  to  stick  to  his 
skirts,  llie  duke,  that  the  king  might  take  notice 
of  the  same,  came  richly  clothed  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence, but  without  skirts ;  so  that  the  king,  inquiring 
the  reason  of  that  strange  fashion,  was  answered,  ^  To 
prevent  the  cardinal's  design;'  wit  of  little  advantage, 
for  the  cardinal  now  resolved  to  take  him  off  first,  and 
a  servant  once  more  contributed  to  the  fall  of  his  master, 
and  enabled  the  haughty  Wolsey  to  complete  his  design. 
The  duke  had  turned  away  one  Knevet,  his  steward, 
for  oppressing  his  tenants,  which  fellow  the  cardinal 


•  Dugdale  says  Salisbury. 
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gbi'  hold  bf,  .JOid'prabtvriDg.  on  his  malkey  obiftiDM    chap, 

firom  him  an  inronnation,  that  the  duke  had  intended  '— 

to  take  off  the  king^  ttai  he  mi^t  reign  himself^  and 
then  certainly  .pimiah  the.  cardinal's  misdemeaAorl* 
This  infonnation  was  fornaed  intp  an  accusation;  with 
much  other  matter  to  aggravate,  the  o&nce;. on  which 
he  was  arraigtied  at  j^estoiinster,  before.  Thomais,  duko 
sf  Norfolk^''*  and  though  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with 
great  judgment  and  elegancej  and  clearly  'proved  th«ik 
the  indictment  was  fidse^  he  was  found  guilty,  and  wt9 
beheadedf  on  Tower  hill,  the  17th  of  May,  \92U 
By  his  death,  the  honour  of  Holdehiess  reverted  to  tlic^ 
crown.  He  married  Alianore,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  eftfl  of  Northumberland,  by  whom  he  had  istue 
one  son  and  Ihree  daughter^.  * 

In  1557,  Henry  Neville,  fifth  eai'l  of  Westi^orehiodi  Henry  etri 
and  knight  of  the  garter,  had  a  grant  of  this  dosaain,  moreUnd« 
sod  he,  in  1559,  re-granted  the  same  to  Sir  John  / 

Consiable,  of  Burton  Halsham,  who  h^d  married  hi»  .^ 

daiighler  Catherme. 

Sir  John  Constable  was  of  a  family  of  the  most  sir  John 
andent  and  noble  descents  .  Dr.  Burton,  the  antiquary,.*  ^^  * 
deduced  their  pedigjree  from  the  Saxon  kings  of 
England,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  dukes  of  Normandy^ 
&C.  He  married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John 
Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons; 
and,  secondly,  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,,  who  marriedL  Henry 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dotmer  of  Etborp,' 
in  Biickin^amahire,  Mster  of  the  first  Lord  pormer,  by 

«.mnlw,  Tol.fl.  p^dM. 

f  When  the  tmjpetor,  Charles  V.  heard  of  Ms  fall,  he  is  said- to 
have  ezelaimed,  **  A  butcher's  dog  has  kUled  the  finest  buck  in' 
EnglaisA." 

yoL.  IV.  2  D 
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whom  he  had  one  son  an4  four  daughters  He  died  in 
1608. 

Sir  Henry  Constable,  the  only  son,  succeeded  to  all 
the  honours  and  estates*of  his  father.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  highly  esteemed  by  King 
JTamesVI.  of  Scotland,  who  created  him  a  peer  by  die 
tide  of  Viscount  Dunbar  and  Lord  Constable,  by  patent 
dated  at  Newmarket,  November  14,  1620,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of  Constable. 
He  married  Mary^  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tufton, 
of  Hothfield,  in  Kent,  Bart.,  sister  of  Nicholas,  first 
earl  of  Tbanet,  and  had  issue  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.     He  died  in  1645. 

John,  second  viscount  Dunbar,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  died  in  1665  or  1666.  He  married  Lady  Mary 
drudenel,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Car- 
digan, and  had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Robert,  third  Viscount  Dunbar,  the  second  surviving 
son,  succeeded,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1714,  aged  sixty- four,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  Westminster  abbey.  He  married,  first,  Mary  daugh- 
ter of  John,  Lord  Bellasyse,  of  Worlaby,  Lincolnshire, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter;  and  secondly.  Lady 
Dorothy  Brudenel,  third  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
digan, by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

William,  fourth  viscount  Dunbar,  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1714,  and  died  not  long  afterwards.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  second 
Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh ;  but  having  no  issue  by 
her,  his  estates,  in  virtue  of  a  special  entail,  devolved  on 
his  nephew,  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Esq.,  and  the  title  of 
Viscount  Dunbar  has  ever  since  remained  dormant^  no 
heir  male  general  having  appeared  to  claim  it* 


*  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Seotland,  by  Wood,  vol.  i.  p.  iflS. 
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.   Mr.  TuBstalliln  1718»  look  ibe  name  of  Constable,    ^xvi^* 

and  on  his  decease^  in  1747^  wias  succeeded  by  his  son  ^ 

Wiiliam  Constable^  Esq.,  who   died   without  isnie;  w.  Con- 
havihg,  by  will,  entailed  his  estat^i  and  the  seigniory  Esq.  ' 
of  Holdemess;  on  his  nephew,  Edward  Sheldon,  Esq.  E.8heidoa 
(and  the  heirs  of  Us  body,  with  remainder  over))  vrtio,     *^' 
on  March  1 8,  1791,  took  the  n^me  of  Constable.    This 
gentleman  also  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
in  tike  entail  by  his  brother,  Francis  Sheldon,  E^q.  who  F.sheidom 
also  took  the  name:  of  Constable.    He  died  without      ^' 
issiie  in  1803.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  eiitail  by  Sir  sir  T.  H. 
Thomas  Hugh  Clifford,  created  a  baronet  May  22,  Sin?"*' 
1815,  at  the  particular  request  of  Louis  XVIII.  king  of 
France,  as  a  testimony  of  the  services  and  attentions 
received  by  him  from  that  gentleman  during  his  long 
residence  in  this  country :  he  took  the  name  of  Con 
stable  only  by  royal  sign  manual  in  1821.    He  was 
bom  December  4,  1762,  and  married,  June  7,  1791, 
Mary  Macdonald,  second  daughter  of  John  Chichester, 
Esq.,  of  Arlington,   Devonshire,   and  had  issue   Sir 
Thomas  Aston,  the  present  baronet,  bom  May  8,  1806, 
an^  two  daughters,  Mary  Barbara,  bora  October  29,; 
1801,  and  Mary  Isabella,  born  September  2,  1804.    Sir 
Thomas  Hugh  Clifibrd  Constable,  Bart,  died  Febmary 
1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas 
Aston   Constable,  Bart,   the    present    owner    of  the 
seigniory,  liberty,  and  manor  of  Holdemess. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wlien  Britain  was  ^st  visited  Ancient 
by  the  Romans*  the  district  of  Holdemess,  like  many  Holder^ 
other  parts  of  the  island,  was,  in  a  great  proportion,  "••*' 
desert  or  waste,  partly  covered  with  woods  or  forests  on 
the  hiUs,  and  partly  with  stagnated  water  or  morasses 
in  the  low  grounds.     Great  and  most  important  im- 
provements were  howerer   made   in   Britain  by  the 
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Bomiiy.  BbfaoMiB;  daring.ihe  i&ae  diey  inrere  id  penemA'  of 
di^isUnd  '  They  Cttt'down'many  forests^  awi.draaied 
many  maidiesy  or  made.ro«di.'lbrpugh  tbetan,  in  onkr 
lo  facilitafte  the  connmmGatiofa  teofaii  aae  part  of  the 
qouatry  to  ano&er^  and.^estaUisfaed  nuineroiM  stations^ 
fit  couFeBient  diatances,  on  the  roads  which  they  made. 
In  tlie.odost  northern  parts  of  tb^  .island,  the  Roman 
ioldiers  wese  so  harassed  m  catting  down  forests  and 
drakiing  morasses,  that  many  of  them  wished  for  death 
lo  relieve  them  from. their  insupportable  toiLt  . 

In  Horsley's  Map  of  Ptolemy's  Geojgraphy,  in  which 
are  insetrted  the  names  of  the  British  tribte^  we  find 
marked^  on  the  promontory  Ocellain,  the*  name  Parisi^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  promontory  at.  (he  iniiasion  of  the 
Romans.t 

'  It  is  equally  certain,  that  Ocelliim  was  the  name  of 
the  district  now  called  Holdemess.  '  The  name,  from 
its  derivation,  may  fairly  mean  tlie  eye,  or  exploring 
place ;  and  Baxter  agrees  with  Camden,  that  Ocellum 
means  Spurh-head,  or  protensum  caput  sm  Pirisis,  the 
projecting  head  inParisi. 

*  These  eminent  antiquaries  are  supported  in  dieir 
opmion  by  the  great  addition  which  was  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Roman  Britain,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  book  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a 
monk  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  book . 
of  Richard,  which' is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  contains  a 
Roman  Itinerary,  with  a  comment  upon  it,  and  was' 
printed  by  Dr.  Stukeley  in  his  Itinerariiim  Curiosum, 
where  it  may  now  be  found.     But  it  has  also  been 

*  StniU's  ChroQ.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  884. 
'  i-  See  in  Henry's  HisU  Eng.  vol.  ii.  8vo.  Appendix,  a  Mtp  i^ 
Otieat  Britain,  ecoordibg  toPtoUmy's  Geogrtphy.    . 
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imbliAed's^tMMtely'in  the  present  centory,  and  is  sow  .  o  H  a  p^ 

in  many  hands.  '    

'  In  this  work  il  is  stated  that^ ''  Ad  septenirioitalett 
hujus  re^onis  plagam  oeeemd  ocdurrii  flovius  Abus> 
quondam  termindrum  provincial  Maxim®  unus>  uti  altet 
Beteja*  Dtcta-  quoque  h»c  provhieia  fuit  Brigantisi 
Rognum  scilicet  ejusdem  nominis  regionem  complexa; 
tribusque  habitata  nationibus.  In  extrema  orientaU 
plaga^  ubi  promontoria  OxeUum  et  Brigantum  extrema 
in  mare  procnrtuiit,  habitabant  Parisii  quorum  urbss 
Petuaria  et  Portus  FVlix  :* — ^wktch  may  be  translafedi 
''On  the  northern  part  of  this  region^f  tuns  to  the 
ocean^  the  river  Abas  (Humber)  one  of  the  boundaries  t 

of  the  province  Maxima ;%  the  Mersey  being;  the  othef 
boondary.  This  province  was  also  called  the  kingd^ 
of  Brigantia^  because  it  comprdiended  the  regidn  of 
that  name,  and  was  inhabited  by  three  nations.  At  the 
eastern  point,  where  the  promontories  of  Oxelluni;  lO^d 
of  die  Brigantes,  run  into  Ae  sea,  dwelt  the  Pari9],  li> 
whom  belonged  the  towns  of  Petuaria  and  Portuf 
Felix-§ 

The  Oreek  of  Ptolemy  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
'<  Beside  these  about  the  well-havened  bay,  (Burlington 
bay)  are  the  Parisi,  and  the  town  Petuaria.'' || 

•  Ricardi  MoiwchI,  de  Sita  Brltannls,  Ub.  I.  cap  0.  SI.  8e« 
Btttkeley's  Itioerariam  Curiotam. 

t  FlAvia  Cttaaritnsis.  80  caHed  from  tbe  ftimUy  name  of  VespSi- 
•laa.    Tbe  country  between  the  Humber  and  tbe  Thames. 

X  Mazima«  or  Maxima  Cmsarienais,  or  Britannia  superior,  eontaiaed 
the  whole  counties  of  Darham,  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
very  nearly  all  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  and  Northumberland,  and  il 
•as  iahabiied  by  tbe  Brlgantes,  Volantii,  and  Sostvntii. 

^  Tbe  promontories  were  Holdemess  and  Flamborough-head,  and 
tbe  towns  belonging  to  the  Parisi  were  Petuaria  at  BeTerley,  an  1 
Portoa  Felix  at  Bridlington  Quay. 

g  Henry's  Hist.  Ehg.  t^.  ii.  8vo.  p.*  9»U 
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BOOK  IV,  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  auibcMrities  is, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Holderness^  the  Ocelltun 
Promoniariam  of  the  Romans^  were  denominated  Parisi, 
and  that  they  had  two  towns  of  superior  strength  and 
importance^  one  at  Beverley  and  another  at  Burlington 
bay.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Brigantesj  one  of  the^  principal 
tribes  0f  the  Britons.* 

lleir  principal  town  was  Petuaria^  about  the  locality 
of  which  miich  difierence  of  opinion  has  existed;  some 
antiquaries  contending  it  was  at  Beveriey  and  others  at 
Patringtpn, 

Roaum  Petuaria^  Mr.  Drake  seems  to.  be  fuUy  conrinoed^ 

ions.  ^^  ^j^^  present  Beverley,  as  the  only  town  in  that 
part  of  the  country  mentioned  by  Ptoteray,  and  from 
which  he  is  of  opinion  the  Roman  road  must  have  gone 
directly  towards  Patrington  or  Spumhead,  one  of 
which  places  in  Holderness  he  concludes  was  certainly 
the  Roman  Prsetorium,  mentioned  as  the  last  stage  in 
the  first  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Mr,  Drake  further 
says,  speaking  of  Patrington  or  Spumkead,  "  This 
sea-port  mdst  be  very  commodious  to  touch  at,  either 
going  or  returning  from  Gaul  or  tlie  Belgic  coasts,  and 
bringing  military  stores,  &c  from  thence  to  York  or 
Malton. 

There  are  many  circumstances^  however,  wWrh  ren- 
der it  improbable  that  the  Roman  road  ended  at 
Patrington.  lliere  are  no  records  which  state  that 
Patrington  was  a  sea-port  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  or  subsequently  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  Romans  would  land  at  Raven- 

•  OeeUam  Promontorialn,  by  T.  Thompson,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  p.  II. 
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■pnrne  ratber  than  come  further  up  the  Httmber,  which    ^  O^P. 


must  always  have  been  a  dangerous  navigation  to 
strangers.  No  remains  of  fortifications  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Patrington,  nor  any  Roman  instruments  of 
coins  found  there^*  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a 
place  which  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  the  resi* 
dence  of  a  Roman  General  and  his  army,  the  Prai^to* 
rium,  the  place  of  council  and  of  Justice,  should  be 
totally  destitute,  even  at  this  remote  period,  of  all 
marks  of  a  Roman  station.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not 
known  that  any  Roman  antiquities  were  ^t  any  time 
found  at  Ravenspurne.;  but  the  name  of  the  place 
intimates  its  existence  in  Saxon  times,  when  the  Roman 
names  were  changed  for  Saxoil  names ;  and  there  can 
now  be  no  examination  of  the  site  of  Ravenspurne,  aA 
tiie  whole  of  the  town,  and  the  land  for  a  considerable 
space  around  it,  have  long  been  lost  in  the  Humber.f 

Respecting  Spurn  point  or  promontory,  Drake,  in  his  Spsni 
History  of  York,  says,  "To  the  name  of  Promontorium,  ^ 
in  Ptolemy,  is  joined  Ocellum,  which  is  the  diminutive 
from  oculus,  a  little  eye.  This  agrees  well  with  the 
site  of  the  place,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  a  watch  tower  was  built  here ;  not  only  to  over- 
look the  mouth  of  thq  Humber,  but  as  a  guard  to  these 
eoasts.  The  present  name  of  Spumhead,  called  in  the 
old  English  Chronicles  Spurenhead,  is  certainly  derived 
from  the  Saxon  verb  Spyrian  or  Spyrigean,  0^qtUrer0, 
icrutari,  explorare,  &c.  to  look  out,  to  watch,  or 
explore."  % 

*  A  gold  eoiu  of  Gratlumi,  and  a  squtre  stmie  of  grit,  were  foand 
BMr  PatrittgtoB,  a  few  years  ago.— P««iM«*«  Beverlae^  p.  13. 

t  OcelUm  ProBont.  p.  U. 

X  Drakc*8  HisU  of  York,  p.  30.    Sparen,  Spahren,  Taut.  InvetU"    ' 
gare,  explorare.^-^KiUHtR.    The  Teatonle  dialeol,  which  was  ini- 
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Bdbfc-jv*.    i '  6atiid&ni  mhffa  speaking  of  ^Sptirnhe^Ad^'  says,  that  ttie 
^  '  Utile  Tillage  of  Kilnsea   pkinly  bespeaks  this  to'  be 

"the  veiy  Ocelkm  of  Ptolemy/ for  as  Kellnsey  is 
derited  from  Oeelluni,  90  \h  'Oc^llum  most  certainly 
fl*om  V-kill  Which  sigAiftes,  )n  British,  a  promontory,  or* 
BidTiftW  tract  of  land.**  ••   •  * 

'« The  ravages  of  the  sea,  aWd  <6f  the  Humber,  on  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  (of  'Holderness  baive  been  6<> 
^at  m  past  iages,  as  to  render  it  impossible,  at  the-' 
prcfee^t  time,  to  discover  the  foundations  of  several 
towns  which,  from  ancient  records,  are  kno W  to  have^' 
exi^^d  in  that  part  of  Vorkshire. 
"  In  many  large  traots  of  land  adjoining  the  great 
Aflt^ary,  the  HuAiber,  and  the  rivers  which'  fali  into  it, 
Ae  different  strata  of  the  earth  show  that  great  altera- 
tions have  tak^n  place  on  the  surface  of  tlie  country^ 
and  that,  in  many  places,  the  earth  which  is  baried 
^'  '  several-feet  deep  has  once  been  the  matrix  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  the  habitation  of  animals,  and  that  the 
superincumbent  earth,  now  under  cultivation,  has  been 
brought  into  its  present  situation  by  the  extraordinary 
flux  of  waters,  or  by  other  means- of  which  history  gives 
US  no  information, 

'  Much  of  the  low  land  in  Holderness,  in  the  time 
bf  the  ancient  Britons,  and  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Saxons,  was,  no  doubt,  overflowed  by 
Ae  waters  of  the  Humber,  and  subsequently  by  the 


ported  into  England  under  three  different  forms,  the  SazCA,  the 
Danish,  and  the  Norman,  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  our  present  Ian* 
guage.  Many  of  our  words,  which  are  derived  from  the  LhttD,'ir«re 
probably  brought  into  use  at  the  Nonnaa  eosqeest,  althiMigli  ^wf% 
derived  both  from  the  Greek  and  LatUI,  have  been  addsd  at  later 
.|wrio<ls« 

•  Ooogh^s  Camdem  vol.  iii.  p.  918. 
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natural  waters  of  the  country,  after  the  Humber  was  orap. 
embanked.  Holdemeas  was  even  represented  as  an  ^^' 
island,  after  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  waters  of  the  Humber  were  not  at  present 
confined  by  banks  of  great  height,  the  expanse  of  water 
at  every  flux  of*  the  tide  would  cover  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  die  East  riding,  and  in  a  great  degree  insulate 
the  higher  and  eastern  parts  of  Holdemess. 

Before  the  Humber  banks  were  made  in  the  town* 
ships  of  Southcotes,  Marfleet,  and  Preston,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  waters  of  the  Humber  extended  through 
the  low  grounds  of  Sutton,  Ganstead,  Swine,  and 
many  other  townships  northward,  towards  the  source  of 
the  river  Hull. 

If,  indeed,  we  refer  to  what  is  said  by  Leland  in  his 
Itinerary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  and  believe  that 
Hedon  was  once  insulated  by  sea  creeks,  we  may  easily 
admit  the  probability,  that  the  low  grounds,  or  cars,  on 
the  western  side  of  Holdemess  were  covered  with  the 
waters  of  the  Humber  at  spring  tides,  very  far  towards 
Frodingham  bridge.  And  this  probability  is  confirmed 
by  the  levels  which  have  been  taken  at  difierent  periods, 
previous  to  the  cutting  of  several  of  the  large  public 
drains  which  tall  into  the  Hull  near  the  Humber. 

The  most  ancient  place  of  fixed  habitation  in  the  RaTenf- 
southern  part  of  Holdemess,  as  far  as  written  evidence  ^^^' 
can  be  produced,  appears  to  have  been  the  Prsstorium 
of  the  Romans,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  the 
town  afterwards  called  Ravensburg,*  Ravensrode,   or 

•  The  Danes  bore  in  their  national  standard,  the  figure  of  a  ravett, 
and  when,  in  thetr  attacks  on  the  people  of  Holdemess,  they  landed 
at  the  first  sea-port  which  they  found  within  the  Humber,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  fixed  their  standard  there,  and  to  hare  called  the 
place  RaTensburg.  Afterwards,  in  more  christian  times,  a  cross 
was  probably  erected  there,  and  the  termination  burg,  the  ancient 
VOL.  IV.  2*E 
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BOOK  IV.  Ravenspurne^  in  the  times  of  the  Saxous  and  Danes. 
This  town  is  now  totally  swallowed  up  by  the  Humber^ 
and  not  the  least  mark  of  its  existence  can  be  dis- 
covered upon  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  is  still  left 
between  the  Humber  and  the  German  ocean* 

Ravenspume  was  a  seaport  and  market  town  on  the 
bank  or  margin  of  the  Humber^  within  the  ancient 
Spumhead^  and  much  within  the  site  of  'the  present 
light-houses  at  the  Spurn  point,  and  is  now  buried  in 
the  Trinity  sands,  or  sunk  in  the  Hawk*  in  the 
Humber. 

Within  the  Spurn  is  an  oblique  hollow  place  in  the 
sand,  of  considerable  extent,  called  the  old  Den  (pro- 
bably from  den,  Saxon,  a  valley  or  dal^)  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Ravenspume  stood  in  or  near  the 
old  Den ;  and  some  fishermen  have  asserted  that  they 
could  see  there,  at  low  water  in  the  Humber,  fragments 
of  walls,  and  other  remains  of  buildings. 

In  1251^  it  appears  there  was  a  manor  here  called 
Ravenserat^  held  by  the  lord  of  Holderness ;  and  from 
the  chartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Meuxf  it  appears,  that 
William  de  Fortibus  gave  to  the  monks  at  Meaux  half 
an  acre  of  land,  in  a  place  which  was  called  the  '^  burg 
Od.  of  Od  near  Ravenser,"  where  those  monks  might  erect 

Saxon  name  for  a  city,  town,  or  fortiiled  place,  might  be  changed  to 
rod  or  rode,  a  cross ;  and  thus  the  name  would  be  Ravensrode. 
Subsequently,  the  termination  spnrne,  a  place  from  which  to  explore, 
or  look  out,  might  be  adopted,  and  the  name  would  be  RaTonspume. 
These  terminations  are  Saxon  or  Danish ;  and  similar  explanations 
of  the  other  variations  in  the  orthography  of  Ravenspume,  may  be 
given  by  persons  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject.— TAontpMrn,  p.  182. 
.  *  Hoelc,  a  Dutch  word,  meaning  a  creelc  or  corner,  is  probably  the 
proper  name  for  the  place  of  anchorage  in  the  Humber,  which  our 
mariners  now  call  the  Hawk, 
t  Lansdowne  MSS.  484. 
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buildings  for  the  preservation  of  herrings  and  other    chap. 
fish  for  the  use  of  the  abbey.  xvi. 

Probably  the  burg  of  Od^*  as  it  is  called^  included 
only  a  few  houses  or  warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humber^  in  an  odd  or  distant  place ;  and  as  William 
de  Fortibtts  was  lord  of  both  places,  the  place  called 
Od  might  be  considered  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
burg  of  Ravenser;  and  subsequently,  both  places  might 
be  united  in  one  name,  and  called  Ravenserod;  and 
this  might  possibly  be  the  origin  of  the  addition  of  od, 
or  ode  to  the  name  Ravenser. 

From  the  same  record  it  appears  a  dispute  arose, 
in  1273,  between  the  abbot  of  Albemarle  and  Roger 
Marmion,  rector  of  the  church  of  Easington,  respecting 
the  chapel  of  Burstall,  the  tithes  and  ofierings  of 
Skeftelyns,  and  the  annexation  of  the  chapel  of  Ravenser 
Od  to  the  church  of  Easington.  The  matters  in  dispute 
were  referred  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  gave  his 
award  in  favour  of  the  abbot  of  Albemarle.f 

After  Edward  I.  had  directed  the  sheriffs  to  summon 
every  city  and  borough  to  send  representatives  to  par* 
liament,  Ravenser  and  Haydon  (Hedon)  in  Holdemess 
were  summoned  and  obeyed,  although  many  places 
refused  to  send  members,  from  a  suspicion  that  the 
parliament  was  called  principally  or  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  taxes.  Peter  Attesee  and  William 
Pailebone  appear  lo  have  been  the  first  members  pro 
Kbertate  Ravenser.  Members  continued  to  be  re- 
turned from  this  borough  till  the  second  parliament  of 
Edward  III. 


*  Oed,  Ode,  Od,  Belg.  Tel  Teut.  Deserted,  vacant.— Slrififitfr. 
t  A  translation  of  this  award  is  printed  In  Thompson's  Historie 
Facts  relatlYe  to  the  seaport  and  market  town  of  Ravenspame.  18S2. 
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^^^^  tV'      In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  men  of  Uus  boron^ 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  being  consti- 
tuted a  free  burgh.     For  this  extraordinary  privilege 
the  inhabitants  paid  three  hundred  pounds,  vrhile  the 
men  of  Hull  obtained  a  similar  charter  for  one  hundred 
marks.      This  great  disparity,  however,    affords    no 
criterion  for  determining  the  relative  wealth  or  import- 
ance of  the  two  places.     Mr.  Frost  observes  on  this 
circumstance,  that  Ravenser  had  risen  suddenly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  had 
become   a  formidable  rival    to   the    king's    ports    of 
Grimsby,  Hedon  and   Scarborough.     Its  merchants, 
n^lecting  no  means  of  increasing  their  traffic,  vrere 
willing  to  purchase  their  liberties  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  the  privileges  to  be  conferred;  while  Hull  would 
naturally  avail  itself  of  the  peculiar  claim  which  it  had 
on  royal  favour,  in  the  circumstance  of  having  so  re<* 
cently  become  the  property  of  the  king.   To  the  relative 
situation,  therefore,  of  tbe  two  places  in  this  respect, 
may  be  attributed  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  the 
fines  in    the  proportion  mentioned.*      By  the   same 
charter  they  had  a  grant  of  holding  a  fair  at  Ravenser 
every  year,  "  and  that  the  fair  should  begin  the  eve  of 
the  nativity  of  our  Lady,  continuing  for  thirty  following 
days ;  for  that  time  will  be  very  profitable  for  the  king; 
and  also,  a  market  two  days  in  every  week,  that  is  to 
say,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  and  that  they  may  be 
firee  of  tonnage,"  &c.t 

When  the  annual  fairs,  which  continued  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  were  first  instituted,  there  were  very  few 
shops,  if  any,  even  in  large  towns ;  and  persons  from 
private  families,  as  well  as  from  the  religious  orders, 

•  Frosl*s  Notices  of  Hull,  p.  66. 

t  Madox,  cb.  II.  SOand  27  Edwanl  I. 
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attended  those  great  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing    c  H  a  iv 
the  necessaries  of  life.*  


In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
this  place  appears  to  have  been  a  seaport  of  consi- 
derable importance.  In  1310^  several  merchants  of  Ra- 
venser  complained  to  the  king  of  depredations  committed 
on  their  commerce  by  the  subjects  of  the  ear^  of  Holland* 
From  this  record  it  appears,  that  Peter  Attesee  and 
John,  his  son,  Walter  de  Cakhowe,  John  de  Bradele, 
Thomas  de  Stamelmere,  Richard  Trunk,  and  John 
Trenthemer,  burgesses  and  merchants  of  this  port,  were 
plundered  of  goods  and  merchandisea  to  the  value  of 
£461.  14^.  8rf.t 

In  the  year  1332,  Edward  Baliol,  who  had  lived  in  BaHoletn- 
obscurity  in  France  for  several  years,  was  induced  to  tiJi',  Jown? 
assert  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.    His  father 
had  been  dethroned  in  Scotland,  and  the  son  was  am- 
bitious to  recover  his  rights,  in  which  he  was  secretly 
encouraged  by  Edward  III.,  and  he  made  all  the  pre-  , 

paration  in  his  power,  and  assembled  his  forces  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  assisted  by  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Wake,  Mowbray,  and  others;  and  as  these  nobles 
apprehended  that  the  frontiers  of  Scotland  would  be 
strongly  guarded,  they  resolved  to  make  their  attack  by 
sea.  They  had  collected  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  whom  they  marched  into  Holdemess,  and 
embarked  at  Ravenspume  for  Scotland. 

HoUnshed  informs  us,  that  after  Edward  Baliol  had 
prepared  for  his  journey,  and  his  men  of  war  were 
assembled,  being  in  all  not  more  than  five  hundred  mea 
of  arms,  and  about  two  thousand  archers,  and  other 

•  Whitiker's  Hist,  of  Cnveo. 
t  Historic  Facts,  p.  107. 
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BOOK  IV.  footmen^  he  took  the  sea  at  Ravenspurgh  in  Yorkshire, 
and  ihence  directing  his  course  northward,  he  arrived  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  crowned  king.* 

This  was  certainly  not  a  very  large  army,  but  an 
exhibition  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  military  men, 
and  the  rendezvous  and  preparation  of  the  many  ships 
at  that  time  necessary  to  transport  them  to  Scotland, 
must  have  caused  considerable  agitation  in  Holdemess, 
and  particularly  at  Ravenspurne. 

At  this  period  it  may  be  supposed  that  Ravenspurne 
was  a  more  convenient  port  at  which  to  assemble 
shipping  than  Hull,  notwithstanding  the  privileges 
which  had  recently  been  granted  to  Hull,  and  the  im- 
provements which  were  probably  then  in  progress 
there. 

The  connexion  of  the  illustrious  family  of  de  la 
Pole  with  this  port  has  been  noticed  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  and  is  a  convincing  proof  that  Ravenser 
was  a  place  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

In  1346,  a  confirmation  was  made  by  the  chapter  of 
York  respecting  the  appropriation  of  the  church  of 
Easington,  made  by  William,  archbishop  of  York,  to 
the  abbey  of  Meaux.  This  grant  specifies  the  manors 
of  Saltehagh,   Tharlesthorp,  Frismersk,f  Wythefleet, 


•  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  600.  Edit.  1807.; 

f  Friscus  Mariscos,  Frbshmarbh. — In  Dugdale's  History  of 
Imbanking  and  Draining,  we  have,  perhaps,  the  only  fragment  which 
can  now  be  found  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Pritmerk^  in  Holder 
ness.  The  town  was  do  doubt  destroyed  by  the  Hnmber,  seTeral 
centuries  ago;  and  whether  it  stood  below  the  marshes  of  Kay 
ingham  or  Ottringham,  or  on  the  large  tract  of  land  now  suok  in  the 
great  bay  in  the  Humber,  between  Sunk  itland  a&d  Spumhead, 
where  several   other  towns  stood,   it  is,    perhaps,  impossible  to 
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Dymelton,  and  Ravenesrodde  in  Holderness^  as  ancient  c HAP; 
endowments  of  the  abbey,  and  as  having  been  reduced  — — 
in  value  from  £250  to  £20  per  annum,  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea  and  the  Humber.  '^  And  what  is  worse," 
says  the  confirmation,  "  from  day  to  day  these  places 
become  so  far  waste,  being  tossed  by  impetuous  waves 
every  day  and  night,  that  within  a  very  short  time  it 
may  be  feared  that  they  will  be'  altogether  destroyed 
and  consumed."  This  occurred,  and  not  one  of  the 
above  places  exists  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1355,  the  abbot  of  Meaux  was 
directed  to  gather  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  chapel  yard  of  Ravenser,  and  which, 
Dy  reason  of  inundations,  were  then  washed  up  and  ua- 
covered,  and  to  bury  them  in  the  church  yard  of  Eas- 
ington.* 

About  the  year  1357,  the  tides  in  the  river  Humber 
flowed  higher  by  four  feet  than  formerly ;  and  no  doubt 
Ravenspurne  was  then  still  more  ruinously  inundated,  as 
very  soon  afterwards  the  men  of  Ravenspurne  wished 
to  remove  to  Drypool,  near  Hull ;  but  as  Drypool  and 
the  adjoining  lands  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the 

tteertain,  although  it  iii  generally  supposed  that  it  stood  southward 
of  Sunk  island. 

The  name  implies,  that  when  the  town  was  founded,  the  site  of  it 
wa&  recent  and  low,  or  that  it  was  in  a  former  age  fresh  or  new  marsh 
fauid,  which  had  been  left  by  th^  Humber.  But  since  that  era,  by  a 
reverse  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Humber,  the  town  and  the  marsh 
have  been  all  swept  away.  Similar  changes  of  less  magnitude  are 
in  constant  progress  on  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  Humber.  In 
one  century,  large  quantities  of  land  hare  been  deposited  by  the 
Hnmber  in  different  places,  which  in  the  next  century  have  been  all 
taken  away  ;  apd  the  shores,  as  well  as  the  submarine  sands  of  the 
Humber,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  variation,  as  is  peculiarly  noto- 
rioos  to  the  mariners  of  Hull.— Hiftoric  Facts,  Pp.  287,  238. 

«  Torre's  MSS.  1665. 
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BOOi^  IV»  overflowing  of  ihe  tides^  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Hull* 

Dagdale  states  the  great  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
tides  at  this  period^  and  adds,  *^  How  long  the  tides 
upon  this  coast  kept  their  course  so  much  higher  than 
they  had  formerly  done,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  it  is 
like  that  they  did  so  for  no  short  time  after,  there  being 
scarce  a  year  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  king's  reign, 
that  one  or  more  commissions  were  not  issued  for 
repair  o"  the  banks,  in  some  place  or  other,  upon  this 
great  river."  f 

Prior  to  this  period,  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  view  the  banks  upon  "  the  coast  of  Humbre," 
between  the  towns  of  Hesele  and  Ravensere ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  commissioners  were  directed  to  ex* 
amine  the  banks  from  '<  Hull  briggs  "  to  Ravensere.;!: 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  several  towns,  and  much  land  in  Holdemesa, 
were  ingulfed  by  the  sea  and  the  Humber.  Camden 
mentions  Frismerk,  Tharlethorpe,  Redmayr,  Pennya- 
merky  Upsal,  and  Potterfleet,  all  towns  situate  in 
Holderness,  not  one  of  wUch  is  now  to  be  found. 
Henry  IV.  Ravenspume  or  Ravenser,  became  famous  in  1399 
landf  hero.  (33  Richard  II.)  as  the  place  at  which  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  landed  from  France, 
and  was  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  with  other  noblemen.§    When  be  landed, 

•  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iil.  p.  330. 
f  Dugdale's  History  of  Imbank.  and  Drain,  p.  1S9. 
t  Dagdale,  ut  supra,  p.  181,  182. 

§  Shakspeare,  in  his  historical  play  of  Richard  II.  makes  the  emrl 
of  Northumberland  say, 

**  Away  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 
But  if  yon  foint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go." 

Act  2,  Scene  I. 
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HoHnshed  says^   he  had  only  aboat   threescore    fol-    ^^A^* 

lowers^   but  was  received    by  the  gentry  with    great  — 

applause,  and  proceeded  to  levy  an  army.  On  Boling- 
broke's  landing,  he  found  an  hermit  or  priest  had  begun 
to  erect  a  chapel  without  the  royal  permission.  Henry> 
however,  gave  him  full  remission  for  his  transgression, 
and  granted  him  ''  sea  wrecks  and  waifes^  and  all  other 
profits  and  advantages  accruing  upon  the  shore,  for  two 
leagues  round  the  same  place,  for  ever." 

A  subsequent  hermit,  Richard  Reedbarowe,  erected  Light 
a  pharos,  or  tower,  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  built, 
persons  who  should  navigate  the  Humber.  The  tower 
was  a  signal  by  day,  and  a  light  was  placed  in  it 
for  the  dir^tion  of  mariners  by  night  But  as  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  hermit  to  complete  the 
kudable  work  which  he  had  begun^  a  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling was  levied  on  every  ship  of  120  tons,  and  upwards, 
eightpence  on  every  ship  of  100  tons,  and  fburpence  on 
every  vessel  of  a  less  burden,  coming  from  the  sea  into 
the  Humber;  which  rates  were  to  be  received  for  ten 
years,  by  the  mayor  of  Hull  for  the  time  bong,  and 
faithfully  expended  in  the  completion  of  the  tower  at 
Ravenserspome,  under  the  direction  of  John  Tuttebury, 
Thomas  Marchall,  John  Fitlyng,  Robert  Holme,  and 
Williain  Robynson,  merchants  and  mariners  of  Hull* 

Edward  IV.  landed  "  within  Humber,  on  Holdemets  Edward 
side,  at  a  place  called  Ravenspur^,  even  in  the  same 
place  where  Henry  earle  of  Derbie,  after  called  King 
Henry  IV.,  landed." 

*  Patent  6  Henry  YI.  1408. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

8UBVBT   OF  THB   NOBTH   DIVISION   OF    THB   'WAPSKTAKB   OF 
HOLDBBNK88. 


BOOK  IV,  This  diTision  of  the  seigniory  of  ttoldefness  contains 
^  the  following  parishes  :— 


HomfM. 


Cbareh. 


ATWICK, 

BABMSTON, 

BBBFOBD, 

BBANDSBUBTON, 

CAtWtCK, 

IfOBTH  PBODINOHAM, 

IIOXHII.L, 

HOBMSBAy 

WITHBBNWICK 


LRYBK, 

MAPPLBTON, 

KUN  KBBLINO, 

Rt&B, 

LONe  BISTOITt 

BOUTH, 

SIGOLBSTHOBMB, 

8KIP8BA, 


The  fMuriflb  an4  market  town  of  Hobnsba.  is  situate 
on  the  Boa-cotBl^  aild  is  dbtant  from  Beverley  fourteen 
Bsilesj  and  fronoi  Hull  and  Bridlington  sixteen  miles. 
It  contains  one  hundred  imd  eighty-eight  houses  and 
seven  faundired  and  kiinety  inhabitants. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St  Michad^ 
and  valued  in  the  liber  i^s  (including  Lotig  Riston)  at 
£  13.  3»*  4ii  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  lord  chan« 
cellor.  The  church  ib  situate  on  the  ndith  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  stnictui«.  It  cool- 
prises  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles^  with  a  large  tower 
at  the  west  end.*    The  latter  is  embattled,  and  ap- 

*  Formerly  rarBioanted  by  a  lofty  spire,  which  wu  a  well-kDowa 
•ea  mark.  It  wae  blown  down  in  a  harricane,  in  the  coBBMBcenent 
of  the  laft  oentary. 
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parently  of  flie  architecture  of  tfie  fourteentli  century,  chap. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  large  porqh^  and  in  ^^' 
the  portion  of  the  chancel  unoccupied  by  the  aisle  is  a 
pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with  elegant  tracery  in  the 
sweep.  A  similar  window  exists  at  the  east  end:  the 
monnions  are  here  of  wood.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  has  seven  pointed  windows  on  each  side. 
The  interior  is  neat :  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
by  five  pointed  ardies,  the  mouldings  being  continued 
down  small  shafts  to  the  ground.  The  chancel  is  sepa- 
itted  firom  the  aisles  by  three  similar  arches.  Over  the 
communion  table  is  a  neatly  painted  half-length  portrait 
of  our  Saviour.  It  was  executed  by  Mrs.  Cheney,  of 
Beverley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar 
tomb,  the  dado  displaying  several  quatrefoils,  cour 
tuning  shields. 

The  town  is  situate  in  a  valley,  having  rising  grounds 
on  the  north  and  the  south.  It  was  formerly  thirteen 
or  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  but  now  is  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  consists  of  four  straggling 
streets,  and  a  market  place  of  considerable  sise.  The 
mariiet  is  held  on  Monday,  and  there  are  fairs  here  on 
August  12,  and  December  17,  for  horses,  horned  cattle, 
&C.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  place  is  the  stump  of 
a  cross,  elevated  on  several  steps,*  and  there  is  another 
at  the  south  gate.  There  is  a  good  parochial  school  in 
this  town,  and  two  chapels,  one  for  the  Independents 
and  the  other  jfor  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

*  tfarkst  croisi^  were  pt  vafiQas  shapes  snd  siaes,  end  were 
designed  to  excite  public  bomege  to  the  religion  of  Christ  cracified, 
end  to  inspire  men  with  a  sense  of  mormlity  and  piety  amidst  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life.— Aftfner't  HUtcry  qf  WindieHer^  vol*  if. 
p.  18S. 
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BOOK  IV.      T^^  place  is  famous  for  its  mere^  or  lake^  the  only 
y^^^^         one  in  the  county^  except  Malham  and  Seamer  water; 

its  dimensions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  about  the 

year  1760,  are  as  follows : — 

Length,  from  east  to  west  »  one  mile  and  seven-eighths. 
Breadthfin  the  widest  party  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Circuit five  miles  and  five-eighths. 

Area four  hundred  and  sixty-sevenacrea 

But  as  some  parts  near  the  edges,  which  were  generally  . 
dry  nine  months  in  the  year,  have,  since  the  time  of 
this  survey,  been  thrown  up  into  banks,  and  planted 
with  trees,  the  length  of  the  water  is  now  supposed 
to  be  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  and  the 
area  about  four  hundred  and  thirty -six  acres.  It 
abounds  in  every  variety  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  ex- 
clusive property  of  this  lake  is  vested  in  the  family  of 
Constable,  of  Wassand,  by  a  royal  grant,  as  parcel  of 
the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  Kent,  and  forms  a 
striking  and  beautiful  scene  from  various  parts  of  the 
grounds  of  that  mansion,  being  interspersed  with  several 
picturesque  islands,  covered  with  wood,  and  the  water 
being  constantly  animated  with  myriads  of  water  fowL 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it 
is  not  distant  more  than  one  hundred  yards. 

Atwick.  Atwick  is  a  small  parish  town,  two  and  a  quarter 

miles  from  Hornsea,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  persons. 

Church.  The  church,  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence^ 

is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £4.  7«.  lid. ;  in  the  par* 
liamentary  return  at  £80.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  small 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  was 
repaired  and  part  of  the  nave  repewed  in  1829.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  the  font,  a  perfect  cylinder. 
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The  village,  which  is  situated  nc^r  the  coast^  suflers    chap.' 
greatly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  water,  particularly  * 

in  stormy  weather;  the  greatest  part  of  the  village  is 
sitaated  at  the  junction  of  three  roads,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  portion  of  an  old  cross,  raised  on  three 
steps.  This  cross,  in  1786,  was  situated  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-three  chains  and  sixty-one  links  from  the  sea; 
but  it  is  now  hardly  half  the  distance.  Around  the  base 
diere  are  the  remains  of  an  inscription,  too  much  muti- 
lated to  be  deciphered.  There  is  a  neat  Wesleyan*  Chtpel. 
Methodist  chapel,  erected  in  1821,  and  a  parochial' 
school;  the  latter  is  endowed  with  about  £30  per  annum. 
Edward  Fenwick,  in  1689,  left  by  deed  an  oxgang  of 
land,  sitaated  in  Beeford,  the  annual  rent  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  apprenticing  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the 
parish  of  Atwick,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  of 
which  the  minister  for  the  time  being  is  one. 

Baruston  is  a  small  but  neat  village,  six  and  a  half  Barmstoo. 
miles  from  Beverley,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred- 
and  five  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  Chnrch. 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £13.  lis.  lO^df.  Patron,  Sir 
Francis  Boynton,  Bart  It  is  a  neat  edifice,  consisting 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the 
south-west  angle.  The  whole  is  neat,  and  displays  the 
architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is 
plainly  fitted  up,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is  a 
table  monument  of  alabaster.  The  dado  has  panelled 
niches,  each  alternate  one  having  the  full-length  figure  of 
an  angel  holding  a  blank  shield.  On  the  slab  is  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour.  His 
hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  his  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  and 
his  head  on  an  helmet  He  has  a  conical  head-piece 
and  a  handsome  girdle,  to  which  is  attached  a  daggen 
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BOOKIY.  The  entire  moDumeiit  i$  of  alabaster^  and  in  excellent 
preservation.  Mf.  Thoippson,  in  lub  Historic  Facts 
relative  to  Ravenspurne^*  ^ay^^  <<  This  is  the  monument 
of  Sir  Martine  de  la  Mare,"  When  Edward  lY.  landed 
at  that  port^  in  1471,  this  knight  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered him  essential  service.  Holinsbed  says>  ^'  Touching 
the  foltEs  of  t)ie  oountrj»  there  came  few  or  none  to  himj" 
but ''  they  sufiered  him  to  pass,  not  seeking  to  annoie 
him.''  And  af^rwarda,  when  they  thought  he  claimed 
only  that  which  yi^  his  right,  they  began  to  like  his 
cause,  and  Ax  or  seven  thousand  men  who  had  been 
gathered  in  divers  places,  chiefly)  under  the  command 
of  a  priest  f^d  of  a  gentleman  called  Martine  de  la 
0  Mare,  on  purpose  to  have  stopped  his  passage,  took 
occasion  to  assist  him.f  This  knight  died  in  the  year 
1494,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  ehurch  at  this  place. 

The  village  is  pleasant,  and  being  situate  near  the 
sea,  is  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  who  come  here  to  purchase  gravel  to  repair 
their  roads^  which  is  left  in  abundance  on  the  shore 
by  every  tide. 

In  n2li  Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  Bart,  founded  an  alms- 
house here  for  four  old  men,  and  endowed  it  widi  a  small 
annut^l  stipend  for  each.  %  A  school  house  was  erected 
here  in  1818,  by  Sir  F.  Boynton,  Bart 

The  ancient  hall  of  the  Boynton  family,  which  is 
pioated  round,  is  a  large  building  of  stone,  now  occupied 
by  a  farmer. 
Beeford.         BsBFORD  is  a  neat  parish  town,  eight  miles  from 


Almg. 
house. 


*  There  is  an  engraTing  pf  this  monament  in  the  aboTe  wprk. 
t  Chronicle,  Anno  1471. 

X  The  repairs  of  this  house  and  the  stipend  to  the  poor  ifrere 
eharged  by  the  foander  upon  the  manor  of  Haisthorpe. 
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Great  Driffield^  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  and    ^^^^j^* 

twenty  persons.  

The  church  is  a  redory,  dedicated  to  St  Leonard,  Chsreh. 
and  valued  in  the  liber  regis  at  £22 :  patron,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Yoric.  It  is  a  small,  but  neat  edifice,  com^ 
prising  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  elegant 
toiler  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  has  angular  buttresses, 
tenninating  in  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  the  parapet  is 
eatremely  beautiful,  being  a  series  of  open  crocketed 
niches,  finished  with  eight  large  pinnacles.  In  the 
west  front  of  this  tow^r  is  a  niche,  and  the  small  figure 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  with  a  pastoral  staff.  This  tower  is 
in  tiie  best  style  of  architecture  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  was  partly  rebuilt  of 
brick  ia  It  19,  and  ha^  several  square-headed  windows. 
The  rest  of  the  church  has  also  sufiered  by  '^  church- 
wardens* repairs''  at  dififerent  periods,  and  has  a  motley  ' 
appearance.  The  interior  presents  the  south  aisle 
divided  from  the  nave  by  ihree  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  octagonal  columns.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery 
and  octagonal  font  There  are  stalls  on  each  side  of 
the  chaiicel,  and  in  the  centre  on  the  Aoor  is  the  brate 
eflBgy  of  a  rector,  of  the  name  of  Tonge;  the  date 
destroyed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  part  of  the 
church  is  Ihe  small  effigy  of  a  priest  sculptured  in  stone. 

Tbh  town  is  long  and  straggling,  ^nd  the  houses  but  ciispeU, 
meanly  built  Tllere  Is  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  one  for  the  Independents,  tiere  also 
is  a  sdiool.  The  brd  of  the  manor  is  M.  Prickett,  Esq. 
At  the  time  the  enclosure  of  the  lands  within  this 
township  took  place,  a  field,  containing  eleven  acres, 
was  laid  out,  in  lieu  of  certain  balks,  for  the  repairs  of 
this  church ;  its  value  was  then  £3.  lOf  •  per  annum,  but 
it  now  yields  £19. 
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BOOK  IV.       Beeford  grange^  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Wood, 

BMford       Knight,  is  a  neat  mansion. 

grange.  rpj^^  township  .of  DuMuingion  has  seventy-six  inhabi- 

toD.  tants.     Here  was  formerly  a  chapel  to  Beeford;   the 

foundation  is  all  that  at  present  remains.  The  chapel 
yard  is.  still  a  separa^te  enclosure  and  a  burial  ground. 

Lissett  The  chapelry  of  Lisseit  has  a  population  of  ninety- 

five  persons.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St  James, 
and  is  valued  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £100.  It 
has  right  of  sepulture. 

Brandsbur*  The  parish  town  of  Brandsburton  is  situated  on  a 
slight  eminence,  and  has  a  population  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  persons.  There  is  a  fair  held  in  this 
town  on  May  14,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep; 
and  on  every  alternate  >yedne6day  for  horned  cattle  and 


chnrcb.  The  church,  a.  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £24.  I3s,  4<f.,  and  is  in  the 
patronage  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  It  is  a 
neat  edifice,  comprising  a.nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel, 
and  low  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  On  the 
.south  side  is  a  large  porch,  embattled,  and  evidently  of 
the  same  period  as  the  church,  which  is  of  die  latter 
.part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  is  spacious 
and  neat;  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns.  At  the 
west  end  is  an  octagonal  font  On  the. chancel  floor 
,are  two  brasses,  of  the  sise  of  life;  one  is  a  kni^t,  in 
plate  armour,  his  head  gone,  and  a  lady,  in  flowing 
.robes,  perfect.  Around  them  was  formeriy  an  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is;  all  that  remains : — 

.  .  boiM  .  .  simo  Irfe  miUimo  €€C. 
Over  the  lady's  head  is  a  shield  of  arms,  three  chevro- 
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aeb;  and' chief  Tair^  St  Quintin.    Jn  the  same  part  of  chap. 
the  church  is  the  brass  half-length  of  a  priest^  William  * 

Darellj  who  died  in  1364.  His  head  is  also  gone.  In 
the  windows  of  this  church  were  formerly  the  following 
arms : — Or^  a  chevron  gu.  a  chief  vair6  ar.  and  kz.—- 
Si.  Quintin,  Vair^  ar.  and  at.  a  bar  gu.'-^Marmion. 
Ax.  three  chevrons  braced  and  a  chief  or — FiizhugK 
Ax*  on  a  cross  or,  five  escallops  gu. — Dacre.* 

In    this  village   is   a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  chapels. 
erected  in  1809^  and  an  Independent  chapeL    A  neat 
cross,  finished  with  small  statues,  still  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

The  small  township  of  Ifoor  Town  has  twenty-nine  Moor 
inhabitants.  '^'''^ 

Catwiok  is  a  small  parish  town,  situated  on  an  emi-  Catwick. 
nence,  eight  miles  from  Beverley.    The  population  in 
1821  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  Chareb. 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10.  5s. :  patron,  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  is  a  small  neat  edifice,  comprising  a 
nave,  small  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south  side  is  a  porch, 
and  within  it  a  circular  arched  doorway.  The  transepts 
have  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  but  the  chancel 
has  common  dwelling-house  windows.    The  interior  is  "^ 

neat ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  on  the  front  of  which 
ia  an  inscription,  recording  the  rebuilding  of  the  pews  v 

and  the  reparation  of  the  church  in  1790.  The  font  is 
a  modem  octagonal  basin  of  stone.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Q.  H.  Paul, 
M.  A.  rector  of  this  parish,  who  died  October  30,  1799, 
aged  seventy-three. 

*  Wtrbnrton's  Notes.    Lansdowne  M8S.  No.  804. 
VOL.  IV.  2  G 
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BOOK  IV.      The  rectory  house^  situate  on  the  east  side  of  ihe 
church,  is  a  handsome  building. 

There  is  a  small  parochial  school  in  this  village,  to 
which  Mrs.  H.  Smith,  in  1792,  left  the  interest  of  £20. 

Catwick  hall  is  the  seat  of  6.  Park,  Esq. 
-  North  Frodingham  is  a  large  parish  town  six  miles 
from  Driffield,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons.  This  place  had  formerly  a  market, 
which  has  long  been  disused,  on  account  of  the  de- 
creasing population,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Driffield  (which  is  better  situated  for  trade)  having  in- 
creased so  much  in  wealth  and  numbers  as  to  cause  the 
charter  for  the  market  at  this  place  to  be  transferred  to 
the  other  about  seventy  years  ago.  There  are  fairs 
held  here  on  July  10th  and  October  2d,  for  toys,  ped- 
lary ware,  &c. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St.  Elgin^ 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £5 :  patron,  the  Rev. 
^  F.  Drake,  D.  D.  Like  most  of  the  churches  in  Holder- 
ness,  it  has  sufiered  materially  from  the  officious  and  ill- 
judged  repairs  of  churchwardens  and  their  friends.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  a  tower 
at  the  west  end.  The  south  side  has  a  modem  brick 
porch,  and^two  pointed  windows,  also  of  late  workman- 
ship. The  chancel  is  of  more  ancient  foundation,  and 
has  several  pointed  windows,  the  principal  of  which  are 
filled  up.  In  the  interior,  the  aisle  is  separated  firom 
the  nave  by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
pillars.  At  the  west  end  is  a  neat  gallery,  supported 
by  four  Doric  columns,  erected  in  1786,  by  subscription. 
The  entire  edifice  was  repaired  in  1816. 

The  small  and  secluded  parish  town  of  Goxhill  is 
three  miles  from  Hornsea,  with  a  population  of  seventy 
persons. 


Ooxhill. 
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The  church  is  a  rectory,*  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  and  ^^vti^' 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8  :  patron,  the  Rev.  C.  ~r — : — 
Constable.  It  is  a  small  but  aticient  edifice,  eni- 
bosomed  in  trees,  and  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  small  brick  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole 
oF  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular-headed 
doorway  on  the  south  side,  and  some  Norman  masonry 
m  the  nave,  is  of  modem  workmanship,  and  was  erected 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  interior  is  plain, 
and  almost  totally  devoid  of  ornament  At  the  west 
end  is  an  elegant  trefoil-heade^  piscina,  and  beneath  it  a 
shield  of  arms :  ermine,  in  a  canton  a  cross  moline  sup- 
ported by  angels.  The  font,  a  circular  basin  with  inter- 
laced work,  evidently  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  been 
tiirown  outside  the  door  of  the  church  and  broken !  The 
slop-basin  is  in  requisition  when  there  is  any  necessity 
for  performing  the  rite  of  baptism.  On  a  marble  tablet 
in  the  chancel  is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  In  this  place  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  persons  following  :-* 
1.  Marmadnke  Constable,  of  Wassand,  ld58. 
9.  Elizabeth,  his  wife  (daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Stokes, 

ofGozhiU),  1560. 
S.  Mamuiduke  Constable,  of  Wassand,  July  U,  1568. 

(Marmadnke  Constable,  of  Wassand,  the  next  in  ftucces- 

sion,  was  buried  in  York  Minster,  Oct.  1607.) 

4.  Philip  Constable,  of  Wassand,  May  16,  1618. 

5.  Marmaduke  Constable,  of  Wassand ;  the  time  of  his  burial 

omitted  In  the  register. 
0.  Frances,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Buck,  of  Filay, 

June  4,  1644. 
7.  Marmaduke  Constable,  of  Wassand,  July  1,  1600. 
**  It  is  desired  that  the  ground  in  this  church  and  chancel  may  be  no 
opened  for  interment." 


*  A  Tiearage  was  instituted  In  this  church,  and  is  yalued  in  the 
king*!  books  at  df  14.  18f.  4if. :  patron,  the  lord  chancellor. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  chancel^  extremely  deeply  engraven 
in  stonej  is  the  full-length  eflSgy  of  a  lady  beneath  an 
elegant  canopy,  the  whole  apparently  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  to  Joan,  the  wife  of  Radulph  de 
Lellay. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  the 
recumbent  eflGigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  placed  upright,  and 
partly  sunk  in  the  ground.  His  hands  are  joined  in 
prayer,  and  he  appears  to  be  attired  in  a  cloak  with  a 
very  large  cape.    It  is  in  tolerable  preservation, 

Levsn.  is  a  neat  parish  town  on  the  high  road  from 
Beverley  to  Hornsea,  being  distant  from  the  former 
town  six  miles  and  a  half.  Population,  six  hnndred 
and  fifty-eight  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Faith, 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £16.  I3s,  id. :  patron.  Sir 
W.  Pennyman,  Bart  It  is  situated  near  two  miles 
from  the  town,  and  is  a  plain  edifice,  comprising  a  nave 
and  aisle,  chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end.    The  interior  is  neat 

In  the  village  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  a  small  parochial  school  R.  Bethell, 
Esq.  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

A  canal  was  formed  from  this  place  to  Hull  by  acts 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Its  course  is  nearly 
east  for  about  three  miles  in  a  low  country^  and  its 
objects  are  to  supply  the  upper  parts  of  Holdemess, 
and  the  export  of  agricultural  produce  to  Hull  and 
Beverley.  Mr.  Bethell,  of  Rise,  is  the  sole  proprietor, 
and  Messrs.  John  Rennie,  William  Jessop,  and  James 
Creassey,  were  the  engineers. 

Great  Cowden  in  this  parish,  and  Idttie  Cowden  in 
the  parish  of  Aidbrough,  being  united,  form  the  town- 
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Jbip  of  Cowddiis  Ambo^  the  population  being  one  bun-    ^^ytT' 
dred  and  forty*nine  persons. 


Little  Cowden  had  a  churchy  now  swallowed  up  Church. 
by  the  sea,  the  Tillage  being  reduced  to  a  few  farm'* 
houses.  The  living,  which  exists  though  the  church  is 
gone,  is  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  king.  It 
formerly  contributed  to  the  church  of  Mappleton,  but  ii 
now  annexed  to  Aldbrough.  There  is  a  list  of  the 
rectors,  distinct  from  the  vicars  of  Aldbrough,  down  te 
1639. 

The  parish  town  of  NuN-EsELtMo,  or  Nuv-Killing,  Nun-Keel- 
is  six  miles  from  Hornsea,  with  a  population  (including     ^' 
Bewholme)  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  Church. 
parliamentary  return  at  £37.  5s. :  patron,  R.  Dixon^ 
Esq.  It  is  a  small,  mean  building  of  brick,  erected  in 
1810,  at  the  expense  of  the  then  patron,  T.  Dixon,  Esq. 
On  the  roof  at  the  west  end  is  a  wooden  bell-turret 
.The  interior  is  plain  and  neat  In  the  chancel  is  the 
mutilated  effigy  of  a  crusader,  his  hands  are  joined  in 
prayer,  and  on  his  arm  is  a  shield  loisengy.  It 
represents  Sir  Andrew  de  Fauconberg.  Adjoining 
the  last  monument  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  a  female, 
her  hands  pressing  a  heart  and  her  feet  resting  on  a 
lioiu  On  her  head  is  the  wimple,  and  the  whole  of  her 
dress  is  particularly  free  and  ample.  On  the  floor  of 
the  chancel  is  the  following  inscription : — 

A  priory  was  founded  here  by  Agnes  de  Archis,  or  de  Priory. 
Catfosse,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  according  to 
Peck,  in  1152,  for  benedictine  nuns,  dedicated  to  God, 
St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Helen.     Burton^  in  the 
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BOOK  IV.  Monajsticon  Eboracense,  has  given  a  list  of  their  pos- 
sessions, with  the  names  of  the  donors.  On  the  14tlL 
of  December,  1537,  the  28th  of  Henry  VIIL  this  esta- 
blishment was  refounded  by  the  king's  letters-patent, 
and  preserved  from  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries;*  but  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  31st  of 
the  same  king's  reign,  it  was  surrendered  under  the 
convent  seal,  but  without  any  subscription,  and  was 
valued  at  its  dissolution^  according  to  Dugdale,  at 
£35.  15s.  5d.y  according  to  Speed,  at  £50.  17«.  2d. 
The  site  and  demesnes  were  sold,  in  the  32d  of  Henry 
Vni.  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Knight,  to  be  held  in 
capite  by  knight's  service. 

The  seal  of  this  priory,  attached  to  the  deed  of  sur- 
render in  the  augmentation  office,  represents  a  full-length 
figure  of  St  Helen,  with  a  cross  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  book  in  her  left  The  lower  portion  of  the  seal 
being  wanting,  a  part  of  the  legend  is  deficient;  what 
remains  seems  to  be  thus : — S.  Sants  .  Helb 

ECCLE  .  D'ElLLING. 

Some  little  remains  of  the  priory  exist  in  a  farm- 
house adjoining,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Dixon* 
Hemp-  Hempholme  is  a  small  township,  with  a  population  of 

holme.  •     X     ^i_ 

nmety-three  persons. 

Mappleton.  Mappleton  is  a  small  parish  town,  situated  on  the 
coast,  three  miles  from  Horasea,  with  a  population 
(including  Rowlston^f  which  being  united,  form  a  town- 
ship) of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons. 

Charch.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  perpetual  curacy,^;   dedi- 

cated to  All  Saints,  and  valued  in  the  parliamentary 

*  Bsrnet.  Hist.  Reform. 
+  Partiy  in  St.  Peter's  liberty. 

X  Bacon  styles  this  church  s  discharged  vicarage ;  value  in  the 
Liber  regis,  £4.  ISf .  4d. 
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return  at  £60:  patron^  the  archdeacon  of  the  East    chap. 

XVII* 

riding.     It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel^  with  an  em-  '— 


battled  tower  at  the  west  end.    The  interior  is  neat 

At  Rowlston  is  the  seat  of  Miss  Ameman. 

The  township  of  Great  Hatfield  (partly  in  the  parish  ^^^^^  Hat- 
of  Sigglesthome)  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  persons.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  from  an  ancient  stone  cross  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  place.  There  is  here  a  burial  place,  but  no  place 
of  worship,  the  chapel  which  formerly  stood  in  it  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  century  ago.  The  site 
of  the  sanctuary  is  marked  by  a  large  monumental  stone 
bearing  this  inscription : — 

'*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Ezpopher  Constable,  A.  D.  649.'* 

The  parish  town  of  RisB  is  situated  six  miles  and  a  Rise, 
half  from  Hornsea,  jrith  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  persons. 

The  church,  a  small  structure,  is  a  rectory,  valued  Chtirch. 
m  the  king's  books  at  £10.  0$.  5d, :  patron,  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  is  a  small,  mean  building,  containing  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  bell-turret  at  the  west  end  on 
the  roof.  The  interior  is  plain,  and  displays  the  style 
of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
font  is  a  modem  basin  of  stone ;  and  there  are  several 
marble  tablets  to  the  memory  of  various  members  of 
the  Bethell  family. 

This  place  anciently  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
Fauconberg,  but  has  now  been  for  many  generations 
the  family  seat  of  the  Bethells.  The  hall  is  a  large 
edifice  of  stone,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  taste.  The  entrance  to  the  park  near  the 
church  has  two  lodges  of  stone  with  Doric  columns^ 
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Long  Ris« 
ton. 


Church. 


BOOK  IV.  and  the  park  possesses  much  picturesque  beauty,  being 
enriched  with  hill  and  dale,  and  extremely  well  wooded 

LoNd  RisTON  is  a  parish  town,  six  miles  and  a  half 
from  Beverley,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
and  is  held  along  with  Hornsea:  patron,  the  king.  It 
is  a  small  edifice,  containing  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  tower  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south  aide  is  a  porch, 
and  the  entire  edifice  is  not  of  hi^er  antiquity  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  interior  is 
neat;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  and  an  octagonal 
font 

The  village  is  long,  as  the  name  truly  implies,  and 
the  houses  are  scattered.  There  is  a  neat  chapel  for 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  a  schooL 

The  small  parish  town  of  Routh'  is  situated  on  the 
road  from  Beverley  to  Hornsea,  being  distant  from  the 
former  town  four  miles  and  a  half.  The  population,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8.  lis.  Id.  Joint  pa* 
tronesses,  the  Misses  Ellerker.  It  is  a  small  plain 
building,  covered  with  stucco.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  low  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  large 
brick  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior 
is  plain,  and  has  been  recently  repaired.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a 
crusader,  and  brasses  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  in  good 
preservation,  except  the  inscription,  which  has  been 
torn  off. 

The  rectory  house  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  extensive 
grounds. 


Chapel. 


Routh. 


Church. 
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The  parish   town  of  Sigglgsthornr  is  four  miles    chap. 

XVII. 

from  Hornsea^  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  '— 

sixty-three  persons.  thofneT" 

The  church  is  a  rectory^  dedicated  to  St  Lawrence^  Cliurciu 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £31.  U.  Sd.  Patron, 
the  king.  It  is  a  plain  neat  edifice,  comprising  a  nave 
and  aisles,  and  a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  a  chancel, 
and  low  embattled  tower,  at  the  west  end,  which 
appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1676.  The  aisles  are 
low,  and  the  architecture  of  the  church  has  suffered 
from  alterations.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
is  the  font,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  from 
the  roof!  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  of 
brick  in  1827,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  over  the 
door.  The  interior  is  very  neat:  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  cir* 
cular  columns.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  erected 
in  1822,  and  in  it  a  good  organ,  given  to  the  parish  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  E.  Bentick,  rector. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John 
Gamett,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  March  1,  1782, 
aged  seventy-three. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  large  slab  of  stone,  near 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  marks  of  a  brass  inscrip- 
tion. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  considerabk 
eminence,  and  has  some  good  houses.  There  is  a  good  National 
national  school  for  about  fifty  boys  and  forty  girls.  The  ^ 
school  for  the  latter,  which  is  situated  near  the  church, 
was  erected  aiid  is  supported  by  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  Bentick.  The  boys*  school  has  a  slight  endow* 
ment  The  Rev.  Mr.  Constable,  of  Wassand,  and  R. 
Bethell,  Esq.  of  Rise,  are  possessed  of  manors  in  this 
parish. 

VOL.    W.  2  H 
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BOOK  IV.       The  small  township  of  Ca^oss  has  forty-nine   in- 

Catfoss.       habitants. 

Liuie  Hat-       Little  Hatfield  has  twenty-five  inhabitants, 

Seaton  Seaton  with  Wassand  is   a  pleasant  township,  the 

Wassand.     population  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  one  souls. 

Hall.  Wassand  hall^  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Rev.  C,  Con- 

stable, is  situated  near  this  village^  at  the  extremity  of 
Hornsea  mere.  The  house,  a  modem  erection,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  is  a  small  but  elegant  villa^ 
and  the  park  has  some  delightful  views  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

^ipsea.  Skipsba  is  an   ancient  parish  town,  five  miles  from 

Hornsea,  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  persons, 

Charch.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 

and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £9.  16«.,  in  the  par- 
liamentary returns  at  £52.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop  of  York.  The  church  is  a  very  neat 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and 
tower,  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in 
1824,  at  the  expense  of  J.  Gilby,  Esq.,  lessee  of  the 
patron,  and,  much  to  his  credit  and  good  taste,  the 
original  windows  were  replaced  with  great  care ;  thus^ 
though  the  walls  of  this  portion  of  the  church  are  mo- 
dem, the  edifice  presents  its  original  appearance,  free 
from  mutilation.  The  window  in  the  east  end  is  of 
four  lights,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  six  quatrefoils  in 
the  sweep.  Both  the  clerestory  and  the  aisles  of  the 
nave  are  embattled.  The  interior  is  neat,  the  nave 
being  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  octagonal  columns.  At  the  west  end  in  a 
large  circular  font  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
in  1827. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  slightly  rising 
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ground^  and  has  two  chapek,   one  for  the  Wesley  an    chap. 
Methodists,   erected   about  eighteen   years    ago,   and 


another  for  the  Independents.    Here  also  is  a  good 
parochial  school. 

Lord  of  the  manor.  Sir  Thomas  Constable,  Bart. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  church  is  the  site  of  the  Castle, 
ancient  castle  of  Skipsea,  built  by  Drue  Debeverer, 
who  came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  seigniory  of  Holdemess.  Having 
poisoned  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  his  estates  were  given  to  Odo  de  Campana,  William 
die  first's  brother-in-law.  No  remains  of  the  building 
are  now  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh 
between  Skipsea  and  Skipsea  Brough  is  an  artificial 
mount,  of  circular  form  and  considerable  height,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  foundations  of  the  keep  may 
be  traced.  The  vallum  and  outworks  were  of  great 
strength,  and  the  entire  edifice  must  have  occupied 
several  acres. 

Skipsea  Brough,  Drinihoe,  and  Upton,  united,  form  Bkipsea 
a  township,  vrith  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-  Drfn^ii^^ 
four  persons.  Upton. 

The  township  of  Bonwici  has  a  population  of  thirty  Bonwick. 
persons. 

The  chapelry  of  Ulrome  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  uirome. 
Barmston ;  it  is  six  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Hornsea, 
and  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
persons. 

The   chapel  is  a  perpetual  curacy,*  valued  in  the  Chapel. 
parliamentary  returns  at  £120.    Patron,  Sir  Francis 

*  Bftcon  styles  it  a  discharged  Tiearage,  valued  in  the  Uber  regis 
at  £8.  lOti.  2d.  That  part  of  the  chapelry  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Skipsea,  bory  In  that  church,  and  pay  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
i  one- fourth* 
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BOOK  iv>  Boynton,  Bart.  It  is  a  small  ancient  building,  compris- 
ing a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  windows  are  aU  modern,  and  the  rest  of 
the  chapel  was  probably  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  interior  is  very  humble,  with  a  drcular  font 
at  the  west  end. 

School.  There  is  a  school,  supported  by  subscription,  in  this 

village.    Mr.  Rickaby  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Withern-  The  small  parish  town  of  Withernwick  is  situated 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  eight  miles  from  Hedon, 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  inhabitants ;  it  is  partly 
in  St  Peter's  liberty. 

Church.  The  church  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St, 

Albany  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  7s.  Id, 
Patron,  the  prebendary  of  Archbishop  Holme  in  York 
cathedral.  It  is  a  small  mean  edifice,  comprising  a 
nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  small  bell-turret 
on  the  roof.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  chapd, 
now  used  as  the  parish  school  room.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  a  mean  appearance ;  the  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  octa- 
gonal pillars.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  small 
gallery,  and  below  it  an  octagonal  font  There  are 
several  tablets  in  this  church  to  the  family  of  Top- 
ham;  one  is  to  M.  Topham,  vicar,  who  died  Dec.  24, 
1773,  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  southern  parts  of  Holdemess,  but  the  houses  are 

Chapel.  meanly  built  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel  here, 
which  was  erected  about  twelve  years  ago.  R.  Bethell, 
Esq.  of  Rise,  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SURVEY    OP   HOLDERNBSS    WAPENTAKE,    MIDDLE   DIVISlOy. 


Thb  middle  division  of  the  seigniory  of  Holderness    chap. 

XVIII. 

contains  the  following  parishes  : —  1- 


ALDBKOOQH,  PRBSTON, 

BURTON    riDSEA,  R008, 

DRYPOOL,  SPROATLBT, 

CARTON,  «*UTTON, 

HBDON,  SWINE, 

HILSTON,  TUN8TALL, 

HUMBLBTON,  WAGBBN, 
HARFLEBT, 

Hedon  is  a  small  parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  Hedon. 
the  liberty  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  situated  in  the  high  road 
from  Hull  to  Patrington,  and  is  three  miles  from  the 
former,  and  ten  from  the  latter  town.  It  contained,  in 
1821,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  houses,  and  nine 
hundred  and  two  inhabitants.  Of  this  town,  and  its 
ancient  state,  Camden  makes  the  following  remarks: 
''  The  first  place  a  man  comes  at  on  this  winding  shore* 
is  Hedon,  which  formerly  (if  we  will  believe  fame,  which 
always  magnifies  truth,)  was  a  very  considerable  place, 
by  reason  of  merchants  and  shipping.  For  my  part, 
I  have  faith  enough  to  believe  it,  notwithstanding  it  is 
now  so  diminished,^  partly  by  reason  of  its  being  too 
near  Hull,  and  partly  because  the  haven  is  blocked  up, 

*  Tbe  shore  of  (he  Humber,  in  goinir  eastward  from  Hull. 
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BOOK  IV.  and  useless;  though  it  has  not  the  least  show  of  that  gran- 
deur it  pretends  to  have  had,  which  may  teach  us  that 
the  condition  of  towns  and  cities  is  every  jot  as  unsta- 
ble as  the  state  and  happiness  of  man.  King  John 
granted  to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holder- 
nesse,  and  to  his  wife  Hawis,  free  burgage  here,  so  that 
the  burgesses  might  hold  in  free  burgage  by  the  same 
customs  with  York  and  Nichol.*  At  present  the  town 
begins  to  flourish  again,  and  has  some  hopes  of  attain- 
ing to  its  former  greatness/' f  Camden's  Commentator 
adds,  "  what  our  author  has  told  us,  from  common  fame, 
concerning  the  flourishing  condition  of  Hedon,  may  be 
confirmed  from  the  remains  and  marks  of  two  churches  | 
(beside  that  one  they  have,)  which  must  argue  its  former 
populousness,  and,  by  consequence,  a  flourishing  trade. 
In  St.  Austin's,  the  present  church,  are  the  pictures 
of  a  king,  and  a  bishop,  with  this  inscription : 

'*  Als  free  make  I  thee 
As  heart  may  think  or  eigh  8ee.'*§ 

**  The  old  haven  nigh  the  town,  being  grown  up,  there 
is  a  new  cut  made  on  the  south-east,  which  helps  to 
secure  that  part  of  the  haven  now  left,  but  without  any 
hopes  of  rendering  it  so  useful  as  formerly  it  was.  In 
the  year  1656,  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  consumed 
by  fire,  and  about  two  years  ago,  several  houses  in  the 
market-place  suffered  the  same  fate ;  but  now  the  great- 
est part  is  rebuilt,  and  the  town  thereby  rendered  more 

•  Nichol.  i.  e.  Ltncoln.  ^  Gamd.  Brit.  fol.  790,  740. 

X  There  were  formerly /<mr  churches  in  this  town,  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas,  St.  James,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Augastine.  They  aU  appeal 
to  have  been  cruciTorm,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  churchi 
were  chapels  of  ease,  St.  Mary's  alone  having  right  of  sepulture. 

§  Nearly  the  same  as  at  Beverley. 
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beautifal.     Of  late  years^  they  have  grown  in  wealth    chap. 

more  than  formerly,  which  is  supposed   to  be   owing ^ 

principally  to  the  several  fairs  procured  for  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  Danes  destroyed 
this  town;  and  there  is  a  close  belonging  to  it,  called 
Danes-field  to  this  day."*  This  tradition  does  not  refer 
fc>  any  particular  period ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
three  invading  armaments  of  that  nation  entered  the 
Humber,  and  ravaged  its  northern  shores.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  Inguar  and  Ubba,  in  the  year  867, 
the  second,  by  Swein,  king  of  Denmark^  in  1013,  and 
die  third,  by  Osbom,  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  came  in  the  year  1069,  to  assist  the  Northum- 
brians in  their  revolt  against  William  the  Conqueror.f 
It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  this  part  of  the 
country  would  suffer  less  from  the  last  invasion  than 
from  either  of  the  former,  as  the  Danes  came  now  with 
the  character  of  allies,  and  most  of  the  Northumbrians 
joined  their  standard.  But  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  our  accounts  of  the  Danish  expeditions  to  this  king- 
dom are  very  imperfect ;  and  that,  during  the  time  of 
tfieir  continuance,  several  of  their  predatory  squadrons, 
not  mentioned  in  history,  may  have  entered  the  Humber^ 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.  From  the  situation 
of  Hedon,  so  near  to  the  shore  of  that  estuary,  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  feel  the  dreadful  efiects  of 
most  of  these  hostile  descents.     But  whatever  might 


*  Gamd.  fol.  747,  Gibson's  notes. 

t  Rapin,  I.  fol.  89,  121,  171.  Matt.  West.  p.  296.  Sim.  Donelm. 
p.  194,  ftc.  Aa  the  Norwegian  armament  under  Harold,  Hadrada,  or 
Harfager,  and  earl  Tosti  in  1060,  proceeded  as  far  as  Riccal,  within 
abotti  ten  miles  of  York,  before  they  landed  their  forces,  Hedon  might 
probably,  at  that  time,  escape  pillage  and  destruction.— Bmu^Iw  of 
Entfiand  and  Weda, 
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BOOK  iv«  have  been  the  state  of  this  place  prior  to  these  cabmi- 
~""""*  ties,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  great 
commercial  or  maritime  importance  after  the  foundation 
of  Hull,  by  Edward  I. ;  for  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
Edward  III.  A.D.  1359,  when  that  monarch,  preparing 
for  t|ie  invasion  of  France,  made  a  requisition  of  ships 
and  mariners  from  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
Hedon  is  not  mentioned,  though  the  quota  demanded 
from  Hull  was  sixteen  vessels,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  men;  and  even  Ravenser  was  rated  at  one 
ship,  and  twenty-seven  seamen.* 

An  hospital  was  founded  in  this  town  early  in  Uie 
reign  of  King  John.  Tanner  says, ''  Upon  part  of  seven 
acres  of  land  near  this  town,  given  by  Alan  fil.  Oubemi, 
was  built,  pretty  early  in  the  time  of  King  John,  a  hos- 
pital, dedicated  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  for  a  master  or 
prior,  and  several  brethren  and  sisters,  lepers/'  Ed- 
ward II.,  by  a  charter  of  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  the  different  donations  made  to  tliis  hospital. 
It  was  valued,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
gross^  at  £13.  I5s.  lOd.  per  annum;  in  the  clear,  at 
£11.  18s.  Ad,  The  site  was  granted,  in  the  seventh  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  Robert  Constable. 

Hedon  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament ;  but  the  present  town  is  small,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the 
market  place.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and 
one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its 
fairs,  which  are  held  on  the  15th  of  January,  2d  of 
August,  and  22d  of  September,  for  horses,  &c. ;  Nov. 
7th  and  December  6th  for  homed  cattle,  drapery,  &c. 
and  every  alternate  Monday  for   horned  cattle   and 

•  This,  aa  already  observed,  overthrows  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
that  Ravenser  was  swallowed  up  so  early  as  the  30th  Edward  III. 


^°''~^ 
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■bsep.*  Hedoo  k  tiftii^ted  widlin  aboot  a  ittife  tnd  a  ^^|^* 
half  of  the  Humber;  and  the  haven  cut  from  that  river  — ^— -^ 
extends  to  within  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town ;  but 
it  is  narigaUe  only  for  small  craft  This  plaoe^  iodeedj 
has  for  many  centuries  given  up  all  pretensions  to  mari- 
time commerce^  but  the  farming  business  is  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  skill  in  the  neighboorhood  At 
Hedon,  the  members  of  the  Hdderness  agricultural 
soci^  hold  their  meetings.  This  society  is  compos^ 
of  most  of  the  gentlemen^  and  principal  farmers^  and 
breeders  of  cattle  in  that  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
district 

The.  church,  a  rectory  dedicated  to  St  Augustine^  is  chmeh. 
valued  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at  £117  per  annum. 
Patron,  the  sub-dean  of  York  cathedral.  This  church 
is  held  with  the  viearage  of  Preston.  It  is  the  most 
inteiesting  speeimm  of  early  pointed  architecture  in 
Holdernesa,  and  has  recently  been  restored  and  carefully 
repaired  under  the  cfirection  of  the  rector^  the  Rev.  W. 
WasK,  LL.D.  In  plan,  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  aislesj 
transepts  and  chancel,  with  a  handsome  and  lofty  tower 
at  thcr  intersection.  The  west  front  is  plain,  and  has  a 
pointed  window  of  five  lights.  The  north  side  of  the 
navef  is  made  into  five  divisions  by  small  buttresses, 
terminating  beneath  the  parapet  in  angular  caps*  In 
each  portion,  eacept  the  second  from  the  west,  are 
pointed  windows  of  tliree  lights,  with  elegant  tracery  in 
the  Mveep  of  the  arch;  in  the  remaining  division  is  a 
pointed  doorway,  with  a  trefoil  head  and  pedimental 
canopy. 
.  Hie  deresUiry  exhibits  five  small  pointed  windows, 

*  In  1889, 16,400  sheep  and  2,727  pdgs  were  brouffht  for  Mle  to  thii 
■larket. 
t  Represented  in  the  eanexed  plate. 
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Boox  IV.  and  the  finish  is  an  embattled  parapet  The  transept, 
though  much  mutilated  and  defaced^  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  early  architecture.  It  has  hieavy  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  elegant  recessed 
doorway 9  the    mouldings   resting   on   dwarf  columnsi 

^  Above  this  doorway  are  two  stories  of  windows,  three  in 

each,  and  all  enriched  with  the  small  flower  moulding 
so  common  in  works  of  the  period.  The  north  side  of 
the  chancel  has  also  twoistories  of  windows ;  Uie  upper 
are  filled  up  and  the  lower  partly  open.  The  east  enii 
is  similar  to  the  portion  of  th^  church  just  noticed. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  is  similar  to  the  north, 
except  in  the  transept,  which  has  a  large  pointed  window 
of  five  lights,  with  cinquefoil  tracefy ;  and  beneath  it  a 
circular-headed  doorway,  of  simple  but  particularly 
deep  mouldings.  They  rest  on  three  columns,  with 
leaved  capitals.  Opposite  the  door  is  the  mutilated 
effigy  of  a  man  in  chain  airmour.  The  tower,  which 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  is  a  prominent  object 
in  every  view  of  Hedon,  has  double  buttresses  at  the 
angles,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face :  there  *are 
two  stories  of  pointed  windows,  two  in  eadi  story,  and 
each  having  three  lights  with  tracery.  The  finish  of  this 
bold  and  handsome  derign  is  a  pierced  battkanent  of 
particular  beauty,  and  each  buttress  has  a  crockcftod 
pinnacle,  with  smaller  ones  disposed  at  regular  intervals. 
The  interior,  since  the  late  judicious  and  well-tiiBed 
repairs  have  been  executed,  has  assumed  an  air  of  Te# 
spectability  proper  to  the  church  of  a  corporate  and 
borough  town.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  five  pointed  arches,  resting  on  column  formed  by  an 
union  of  eight  cylinders,  with  plain  capitals.  One  entire 
intercolumination  at  the  west  end  is  occupied  by  a 
gallery,  in  which  is  an  elegant  organ,  erected  in  1829. 
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Anotker  gallery  is  being  biiilt  at  Hie  east  end  of  th^  AvuiT" 
nave.*  Tlie  font,  ditaated  beneath  the  Westetti  galleiy.  — 
is  octagonal,  with  quatrefoils  and  Biaeh  elegant  tt^oery. 
The  arch  between  the  transepts  is  partfy  occupied  by  a 
aoreeti  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  transepts  have  an 
open  clerestory,  formed  by  an  afc^d^  of  pointed  arches, 
the  arehivolts  enriched  with  flower  moidkling,  and 
resting  on  columns  formed  by  an  union  of  three  cylinders. 
The  north  transept  has  a  paHaealarly  elegant  appear- 
ance, the  arcade  being  continued  round  and  pierced  by 
three  windows.  The  chancel  is  in  a  similar  style  of 
architecture,  and  has  an  arcade,  as  above  desci^bed. 
On  the  south  side-  of  the  altar  is  a  piscina,  and  near  it 
a  doof  lea<{ing  to  the  vestry.  Above  t)ris  are  two  shields 
of  arms,  viz.  a  ship,  the  arms  of  the  corporation ;  and 
argent,  a  chevron  sable,  thereon  three  mullets,  between 
three  garbs  or,  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  W.  Was^,  LXi.D. 
rector  of  this  church. 

The  town  is  small,  and  contains  few  objects  particu-  Town  halt, 
larly  Worthy  notice.    The  town  hall  i»  a  neat  boilcling  of 
brici^ ;  in  the  principal  room  are  two  full-length  paintings 
of  Mr.  Appleyard  and  Sir  C.  PUlteney,  Knt'  and  Ibrmet 
members  for  this  borough. 

'  There  are  three  chapels   here,  for  the  We^leyan  Chapels. 
Methodists,  ^Saptists,  and  Roman  Catholics*       ' 

In  a  square  in  this  town  is  the  ancient  croMs  of 
Kihiseia,  which  stood  on  the  sea  shore  in  that  pkce-  till 
1818,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  femoved  ihto  die  park 
of  Sir  Thomas  Constable,  Bart  at  Barton  Constable,  otf 


*  By  the  ftboTe  meant  three  hundred  and  fifty  additional  sittlays 
have  been  obtained,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  which  are  declared 
free  and  unappropriated  for  ever.  To  effect  this  ol]ject»  the  Society 
for  promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churcheti 
and  Chapelt,  granted  if  100. 
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BOOR  IV.  account  of  the  encroachment  of  die  tea.  It  waa  subse- 
quently placed  in  a  small  enclosure  in  this  town^  by 
Mr.  Iveson.  "  This  ancient  cross,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  originally  erected  at  die  town  of  Rayenspor 
(long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  sea),  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  year  1399.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  latter  numeral  figures,  formerly 
observed  on  the  cross,  seems  to  support  this  conjecture. 
Rayenspur  was  also  celebrated  for  the  landing  of  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  in  the 
year  1471,''*  It  is  an  elegant  shaft,  with  curious  sculp- 
tured emblems  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Aldbroagb  Ald6rough  is  a  small  parish  town,  seven  miles  from 
Hornsea;  the  population  amounting  to  eight  hundred 
and  two  persons.t 

Church.  The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Bartholo- 

mew, and  valued  in  the  laber  regis  at  £13.  I5s.  Pa- 
tron, the  lord  chancellor.  It  is  a  small,  low  edifice, 
comprising  a  nave  and  aisle,  chancel,  and  north  aisle, 
and  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end,  of  massy  architecture. 
The  windows  are  circular-beaded,  and  the  finish  is  a 
plain  parapet  The  rest  of  the  church  displays  various 
styles  of  architecture.  On  die  soudi  side  of  the  chancel 
are  some  curious  animals  of  Saxon  workmanship,  and  a 
chevron  arch ;  all  relics  of  a  former  church. 

In  the  inside  of  the  church,  the  arches  between  the 
nave  and  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  some  round, 
and  some  pointed,  pardy  supported  by  plain  round 
pillars,  and  pardy  by  square  pillars.  In  the  south  side 
of  the  wall,  which  is  carried  up  above  the  pillars  which 
stand  between  the  south  aisle  and  the  nave  of  the 

•  OenUenum*!  Magazine,  July  1821,  wliere  if  an  engraving  of 
thii  cross, 
t  Inclnding  Carlton  and  Fosham. 
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diarchy  i»  [daoed  a  rornid  atone,  on  whidi  k  the  follow-    ^H^^- 


**  Ulf  het  araran  cyriee  for  Haoum  and  for  Ouothart  Saula,** 

^  Ulf  eommanded  this  church  to  be  erected  for  the  souli  of  Hannm 
and  Ounthart." 


This  stone  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  projects  a  little  more  than  ah  inch  from  the 
wall  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  is  bedaubed  with  a  com- 
position of  lime  and  yellow  ochre,  or  some  such  pig- 
ment It  is  out  of  the  reach  of  mischievous  persons, 
except  the  whitewashers,  and  can  only  be  examined  by 
the  use  of  a  ladder.  Hence  it  has  been  preserved  to 
the  present  time;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Saxon  church,  which,  according 
to  die  inscription^  Ulf  commanded  to  be  erected.  This 
Ulf  might  have  lived  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  when 
many  Saxon  churches  were  built^  and  he  was  probably 
the  ancestor  of  the  Ulf  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor, as  we  are  not  inrormed  that  this  last  Ulf  was  in 
any  manner  connected  with  Hanum  and  Gunthart,  who 
were  two  ancient  Saxons. 

On  examining  the  present  position  of  the  circular 
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iv^  stone  in  die  wall,  it  will  be  foOod  tbat  tbe  wocds.of  <he 
inscription,  which  ought  to  be  the  highest,  are  nearly 
the  lowest,  which  is  some  proof  that  the  stone  is  not 
now  in  its  original  situation,  and  that  the  person  who 
fixed  it  where  it  now  is,  was  ignorant  of  the  proper 
manner  of  placing  it,  if  not  unable  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  We  may  suppose  that  Ulf  would  not  only 
place  the  stone  in  his  churcb  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
but  that  he  would  direct  it  to  be  so  placed  as  to  facili- 
tate the  reading  of  the  memorial  upon  it 

Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  remarks  on  the  church  at  Aid- 
brough,  observes,  "  that  the  three  crosses  combined  in 
the  area  of  the  stone,  may  probably  allude  to  the 
Trinity,  and  that  possibly  Ulf's  original  church  might  be 
consecrated  to  the  Trinity,  although  the  present  fabric 
is  sacred  to  St  Bartholomew."  Without  giving  any 
opinion  on  this  supposition  relative  to  the  crosses,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  on  undoubted  aulho- 
riiy,  that  tfiere  was  a  chapel  at  Aldbrpugh  anno  1306, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy.  Trinity,  and  that  John  of  Carle- 
ton  had  the  advowson  of  if* 

A  writer  in  the  Archeologia.  has  stated,  that  the 
church  of  Kirkdale,  in  the  North  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  proved,  by  a  Saxon  inscription,  to  bp  a  Saxon 
church ;  and  that  it  has  also  the  pointed  arch,  and  is 
of  the  age  •  of  the  Confessor*.  Mr.  WJiitaker,  in  his 
pu}>]icati[on  entitled,  ^'  The  Cathedral  of  Cornwall  his- 
torically surveyed,"  after  remarking  on  what  is  said  of 
the  church  at  Kirkdale,  subjoins,  **  The  church  at  Ald- 
brough,  too,  let  me  add,  which  is  equally  proved,  by  a 
Saxon  inscription,  to  be  a  Saxon  church,  and  appears 
equally  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Confessor,  has  on  the 

*  OqoUi^  ProQODU  p.  96»» 
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wntfi  flSde  of  flie  nkife  two  ahjies,  sharply  poitated^  Iritfi    chap. 

the  Saxon  iaseription  ioimediafely  beflMen  thetai;  and  ^ 

on  die  south  aide  of  the  chaiicel'a  doorway,  die  arch  of 
which  is  richly  laced  -with  xig-sa^  mouldingSy  hut  still' 
more  sharply  pohfted.'' 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  survey  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cornwall,  Mr.  WhitaUr, '  when  speaking  of  armdriat 
bearings,  remarks,  that  die  savages  'of '  America  do,  at 
diis  day,  what  the  roving  savages  of  Rome  and  thotoof 
the  NoHh  did  fortneriy.'    Iliaw  took  for  their  distiaodve 
mark  the  eagle,  the  boar,  ihe  dog,  and  the  stork.    Even 
in  our  own  country,  says' he,  we  find  armoriar  bearings 
in  use  among  us  before  4He  conquest    He  th^n  observes^ 
that  in  the  church  of  Aldbrongh,  in  Holderness,  the 
area  within  the  Saxon  inscriptidff  is  dividdd  into  eight 
segments  by  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfeMioe^ 
merely  in  the  ancient*  rabd^  of  delineiating  thd  cross'  of 
Christ;  and  that  there  is  vrithin  one  of  these  siBgment^ 
but  nekr  die  bottom  of  the  stone,  what  is  deneninnated 
even  by  a  herald  ^a  rude  figure,  composed  of  six  lineal 
crossing  eaeh  other  at  right  an^es.''    The  6lgect»  says 
Mr.  Whitaker,  is,  apparently  to  the  eye,  a  porleuUis ; 
that  armorial  bearing  which  became  the  characteristic 
ensign  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  particulariy,  and  is 
still  retained  by  its  deseendanU  the'  dukes  of  Beatfort; 
and  he  adds,  the  figare  was  etidtetly  mlended  to  mute 
with  the  inscription,  in  showing  by  whom  the  dburich  was 
built     **  The  btiUder  assuredly  lived  in  a  casd^  at 
Aldbrough,  which  is  found  existing  a  few  years  after- 
ward; and  therefore  took  the  portcullis  for  his  bad^, 
just  as  the  founder  ef  the  hooee  of  Lancaster  took  it 
afterwards  from' his*  castle  of  Beaufort,  in  AnjOu." 

The  portcullis,  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  being  the  ancient 
closer  cf  a  castle-gate,  it  beeame  ths'  natural  symbol  of  a 
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BOOK  IV.  casde>  and  wm  used  a«  such  by  ^'  John  of  Gaunt>  from 
-  his  castle  in  Anjou^  and  had  been  previously  used  by 
Uify  from  his  castle  of  Aldbrough/*  The  castle  of  Ald- 
brough  ^'  was  soon  taken  from  ihe  family  of  Ulf  in  tht 
violence  of  the  Norman  conquest;'*  but  the  portcullis 
served  as  an  indication  of  Ihe  founder ;  *^  and  be  who 
18  simply  denominated  Ulf  in  the  inscription^  is  by  the 
cognisance  marked  out  to  be  Ulf  the  lord  of  the 
castle."* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Whitaker  was  a  xealous 
antiquary^  and  possessed  much  historical  knowledge  and 
great  industry;  but  his  imagination  does  not  always 
appear  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  a  severe 
judgment ;  and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion  how  far  Ihis  ingemous  reasoning  is  juBt» 
relative  to  the  mark  upon  the  stone  at  Aldbrough. 

The  church  of  Aldbrbugh  is  an  ancient  structure; 
but  probably  not  of  the  age  of  the  Confessor^  if  older 
than  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Saxon  churchy  as  there 
'Eiv  afoupd  the  windows  and  doors  many  marks  of 
•Saxon  architecture.  Parts  of  the  walls  are  composed 
of  unhewn  stones  of  various  colours  and  forms,  which 
have  been  gathered  from  the  sea  shore;  but  several  of 
•the  buttresses,  and  much  of  tlie  exterior  of  the  lower 
wails,  are  of  hewn  stone,  which  may  have  come  from 
quarries  in  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire. 

MoDQDent.  •  The  next  object  of  curiosity  in  the  church  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  John  de  Melsa,  or  Meaux,  who  lived 
at  Bewick,  near  Aldb'rough.  The  first  Sir  John  de 
Melsa,  of  whom  any  account  has  bera  foundt^  was  the 
owner  of  the  land  at  Melsa,  or  Meaux,  in  Holdemess, 
on  which  the  abbey  of  Melsa  was  built,  in  the  year 
1150.    The  earl  of  Albemarle  was  so  much  pleased 
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with  the  situation  of  Meka,  that  before  the  abbey  was    c  ii  a  p. 

XVUl. 

founded,  he  gaye  to  Sir  John  de  Melsa,  in  exchange  — 

for  Melsa,  six  carucates  of  land  (six  or  seven  hundred 
acres)  at  Bewick  near  Aldbrough. 

After  the  manor  of  Melaa,  or  Meaux^  was  given  in 
exchange  for  the  manor  of  Bewick,  Sir  John  de  Melsa, 
and  after  him  his  heirs,  so  long  as  they  succeeded  to 
the  inheritance,  lived  at  Bewick,  The  same  Sir  John 
de  Melsa,  whose  proper  patrimony  Melsa  had  been,  was 
the  father  of  Robert,  wiiose  descendants  in  regular 
succession  were  John,  Godfrey,  John,  Godfrey,  and 
lastly  John,  who  died  without  children,  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1377 ;  and  his  capital  manor  of  Bewick,  and 
his  patrimony  in  Sutton,  were  purchased  after  his  death 
by  Ralph  de  Hastyngs.** 

In  the  short  history  of  the  Antiquities  of  York,  by 
Torr,  published  in  ttie  year  1719,  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
John  de  Melsa,  or  Meaux,  was  governor  of  the  city  of 
York  for  five  years,  from  1292  to  1296,  both  inclusive ; 
and  it  is  added  that  he  "  was  a  great  warrior,  and  tail 
of  stature,  as  appeareth  by  some  of  his  arms;  and 
namely,  his  helmet,  still  to  be  seen  in  Albrough  church, 
in  Holdemese,  where  be  lyeth  buried  under  a  fair 
monument,  no  ways  defaced,  upon  which  are  engraven, 
in  stone,  the  arms  of  Roos,  Oatred,  Fulco  de  Oyry, 
Hastings,  Lassels,  Hilton,  and  others."  « 

The  figure  of  Sir  John  de  Melsa,  in  armour,  on  an 
altar  monument,  stood,  till  within  a  few  years  past,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  chancel,  in  a  place  which  was  no  doubt  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  as  a  chantry,  in  which  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  family  of  Melsa  of  Bewick, 

*  Vide  this  pedigree  of  Melsa,  in  Monasticon  A  iglicnnnm,  vol.  i. 
p.  79*. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  following  excellent  observatioiifl  are  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cottingham  castle: — '*  The  chan* 
try  at  Aldbrough  was  open  to  the  chancel  by  two  arches 
now  filled  up,  one  with  fir. deal,  and  the  other  with 
bricks.  The  chantry  was  not  long  ago  enlarged,  and  is 
now  a  school-room,  and  the  monument  of  Sir  John  de 
Melsa  was  ordered  to  be  removed  into  the  belfiry,  a 
place  for  rubbish  of  various  sorts,  and  where  materials 
ure  kept  for  besmearing  or  colouring  the  walls  of  the 
church;  and  if  the  monument  be  preserved  beyond  the 
next  generation  of  inhabitants  at  Aldbrough,  it  is  more 
than  can  be  expected*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
churchwardens  had  any  authority  to  remove  the  monu- 
ment, or  to  convert  the  place  where  it  stood  into  a 
school-room,  without  the  consent  of  the  ordinary,  ob- 
tained after  an  explicit  statement  of  every  thing  that 
was  intended  ip  be  done.  The  monument  has  suffin^d 
various  mutilations  while  in  die  chantry,  where  the 
school-boys  were  at  liberty  to  attack  it  as  they  pleased. 
The  feet  and  the  hands  and  the  features  of  the  face  are 
broken.  An  iron  helmet,  which  was  preserved  with  the 
monument,  was  used  in  the  school  as  a  coal-bucket, 
and  was  much  damaged,  but  is  now  hung  rip  over  the 
monument  in  the  belfry.''* 

The  monument  is  of  the  altar  form,  the  dado  enriched 
with  quatrefoils  and  panels  with  shields  of  arms,  and  on 
the  table  is  the  fulMength  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  with 
a  conical  basinet  and  surcoat,  his  feet  resting  on  a  lion. 
The -arms  on  this  monument,  according  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,f  are  as  follows : — "  On  the  east  end  of  the 
monument  are  two  escutcheons :  Az.  six  griffins,  three, 
two,  one,  volant  or — Meaux.     Ar.  a  maunch  sable — 

*  OceUum  Promont.  p.  856.  t  Ltnsdowne  USB,  No.  804. 
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Hasiings.    On  the  north  ride  thereof,  6ye  escutcheons :    chap. 

XVIII. 
Barry  of  six>  or  and  az. — Constahh.      Or,  a  plain  — - 


cross  v€ri — Htusee,*  Ou.  a  cross  party  or,  every  point 
charged  with  a  mullet  gu^^^Ughired.  Vair6  or.  and 
az.  a  fess  gu. — Marmion.  Ar.  a  maunch  aahk — fla#- 
Hng9.  At  the  west  end  of  it,  two  escutcheons :  Gu. 
three  water^bougets  or. — Room.  Az.  six  griffins 
volant,  three,  two,  one,  or^^Meaux.  On  the  south 
side,  five  escutcheons:  Or,  a  lion  rampant  az.  op- 
pressed with  a  bend  goboD6,  an  and  gu.-^^Suti&iU 

Three  bars,  a  fleur-de-lis  in  fesse  point Ar» 

three  chaplets  gu.-^LasceUes.  Or,  three  chevronels 
gu.  a  chief  vair6  ar.  and  oz. — St.  Quintif^.  Ar.  a  lion 
rampant  a%. — Faucanberg** 

The  village  ia  situated  on  high  ground,  and  contains 
a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  in  1828,  Chapel, 
and  a  neat  brick  hospital  for  poor  widows. of  Beverley  Hospital, 
and  Aldbrough. 

In  the  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ehanoel  (now 
used  as  a  schooUroom),  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  a 
lady,  her  hands  joined  in  prayer,  and  above  her  head 
an  elegant  canopy.    All  much  mutilated. 

The  small  township  of  Eoii  Newton  contains  thirty-  EastNew- 
eight  persons. 

West  Newton  has  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons.  WeitNew- 

BuRTON  PiDSBA  is  a  small  parish  town,  partly  in  the  ^",!^^ 
liberty  of  St  Peter,  four  miles  from  Hedon,  with  a  Wdset. 
population  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons. 
It  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground,  and  posseses  no  olgeet 
worthy  notice,  except  the  church. 

The  benefice  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  Chnreb. 
St.  Peter,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6,  in  the       < 

•  If  gu.  BIgod,  earl  of  Norfolk. 
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BOOK  IV.  parliamentary  return  at  £38.  2s. :  patrons^  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles^  chancel  and  south  aisle,  and  small  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  is 
made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses,  finished  with 
modem  pinnacles.  In  each  division,  except  the  west,  is  a 
pointed  window  of  three  h'ghts.  The  chancel  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  having  trefoil-headed 
windows.  The  interior  is  plain  ;  the  nave  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  three  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
pillars;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  occupying  one 
intercolumniation,  beneath  which  is  an  octagonal  font. 
The  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  separated  from  it  by 
two  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  It  ia 
enclosed  and  used  as  a  school-room. 

There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel  in  this  village. 

Drypool,  with  Southcoatesj  which  adjoins  Hull,  ha» 
been  amply  described  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work** 

Garton  is  a  parish  town,  nine  miles  from  Hedon, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Michael^ 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  U.  OJ J.,  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £114.  7s.  2^(1:  patron,  the 
lord  chancellor.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  comprising  a 
nave  and  south  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  massy  tower 
at  the  west  end,  not  comprehended  in  the  plan.  On  the 
south  side  is  a  porch.  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  body  by  three  pointed  arches^ 
resting  on  octagonal  columns  without  capitals. 
Chapel.  The  village  is  small,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  neat 

chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  in  1826^ 
eontainst  notliing,  worthy  notice. 


Chapel. 

Dpypool. 
Soath- 
coates. 
OartoQ. 


Church. 


•  Vide  vol.  Hi.  p.  168. 
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In  this   parish  is  Grimston  Garth,  the  seat  of  C.    ^^,^,f- 

Grimston,  Esq.    The  mansion  is  v^ry  large,  and  of  a  —— 

castellated  form.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea-shore,  on 
one  of  the  most  elevated  situations  in  Holdemess,  and 
is  not  only  a  very  conspicuous  object,  but  commands  a 
variety*  of  extensive  and  magnificent  prospects.  The 
mansion  has  cu'cul^  towers  at  the  angles,  and  from  the 
centre  rises  a  polygonal  erection  with  a  fiag-stafl.  The 
attached  offices,  which  are  very  extensive,  are  in  a 
similar  style  of  architecture.  The  entrance-lodge  to 
&e  park  has  a  noble  appearance,  having  a  centre  with 
four  circular  towers.  The  family  of  Grimston  is  one 
of  the  few  in  the  county  that  reside  on  the  estate  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  The  family  is  directly 
descended  from  Sylvester  de  Grimston,  of  Grimston,  who 
attended  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  his  expedition 
to  England,  as  his  standard-bearer,  and  in  that  station 
valiantly  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  in  the 
year  following,  on  the  conqueror  settling  his  household, 
he  was  appointed  his  chamberlain,  and  did  homage  for 
Grimston,  Horton,  Tonsted,  and  other  lands,  which  he 
held  of  the  Lord  Roos  in  Holdemess,  as  his  honour 
of  Roos .♦ 

Garton  Blue  hall,  now  converted  into  a  farm-house.  Hall, 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  lords  Dunbar. 

Owstwick  is  a  small  township,  with  a  population  of  Owsiwick. 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons. 

The  small  parish  town  of  Hilston  is  situated  near  HiUton. 
the  sea,  seven  miles  from  Patruigton,  with  a  population 
of  thirty-nine  persons. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  Church. 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £5,  in  the  parliamen- 

•  CoUins'8  Peerage. 
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BOOK  IV.  tary  return  at  £56:  patron,  the  Rev.  C.  Syles.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  square  bell-turret 
at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is  very  humble^  and 
contains  nothing  worthy  notice.  The  font,  a  square 
block  of  stone,  is  situated  at  the  west  end. 

The  village  consists  of  a  few  mean  farm-houses* 
H0B(BLSDON  is  a  small,  picturesque,  parish  town,  fiye 
miles  from  Hedon^  with  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  persons. 

The  church,  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Peter>  is 
valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10.  U.  O^d* :  ike  patron* 
age  belongs  to  the  lord  chancellor.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  south  aisle,  and  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  are 
slightly  arched,  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  in  the  sweep 
of  the  arch.  Part  of  the  south  aisle  is  used  as  a 
school*  for  thirty  children,  who  are  taught  reading  and 
writing  gratuitously.  The  nave  has  four  clerestory 
windows.  In  the  interior,  the  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
columns.  The  font  is  an  octagonal  basin  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  Over  the  altar-table  is  a  small  oil- 
painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  copied  from  Rafiael. 
It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Miss  A.  Dixon,  1816. 
In  the  north  aisle  is  the  half-length  effigy  of  a  man  with 
a  ruif  and  beard,  his  hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  and 
beneath  is  inscribed : 

*«  Effigies  OvUelmi  Thompson  de  ScarbrovgW 

The  manorial  ri^ts  belong  to  Lord  Hotham* 
The  township  of  Danthorpe    has  a  population  of 
fifly-two  persons. 


Danthorpe. 


*  A  schooUhonse*  and  residence  for  the  master  is  in  eoiine  of 
erection. 
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The  chapelry  of  EUtemwici  haa  a  population  of  one    ^J^  .^,^- 

hundred  and  fifty*fbur  persons.    It  is  a  small  but  plea-  ^ 

sant  yiUage.    The  chapel  was  consecrated  in  the  time  of  wick. 
Henry  VIII.  and  has  rig^i  of  sepulture.    It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small  turret  at  the  west  end. 
The  interior  is  fialn,  but  neat 

Elstemwick  is  a  retired,  but  pleasing  village. 

The  small  township  of  Fitling  has  a  population  of  Fitling. 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  persons. 

Flinion  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-  Filnton. 
five  persons. 

The  small  parish  town  of  M^jifleet  is  three  miles  Bfarfleet. 
and  a  half  from  Hedon,  with  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  t\K|nty-se?en  persons. 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  Church, 
king's  books  at  £6.  15«.,  in  the  parliamentary  return  at 
£70 :  patron,  H.  Grylls,  Esq.  It  is  a  small  building 
of  red  brick)  erected  on  the  site  of  an  older  church  in 
1793.  On  the  roof  at  the  west  end  is  a  small  turret 
with  a  lead  cupola  and  vane.  The  interior  displays  a 
large  mean  room  without  any  ornament. 

The  village,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Humber,  is  small  and  straggling,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  Independent  chapel,  erected  about  six  chapei. 
years  ago,  contains  nothing  worthy  notice. 

Preston  is  a  small  parish  town  on  the  high  road  PreBton. 
from  Hull  to  Hedon,  being  one  mile  distant  from  the 
latter  town.    It  is  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter,  and 
has   a  population  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
persons. 

The  church  peculiar  (styled  Preston-with-Hedon)  is  Church, 
a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £12.     It  is  in   the   patronage  of  the 
sub-dean  of  York  cathedral.    It  is  a  handsome  edifice. 
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gooK  IV.  compri^ng  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  north  aisle, 
and  a  good  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  has  double 
buttresses,  and  a  pierced  battlement  and  pinnacles  at 
the  angles.  The  nave  is  divided  into  four  divisions  by 
buttresses,  in  each  is  a  square-headed  window.  The 
clerestory  has  four  depressed  arched  windows,  with  a 
pierced  battlement  On  the  south  side  is  a  neat  porch, 
erected  in  1828.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  the 
nave  being  divided  f^om  the  aisles  by  four  pointed 
arches;  those  on  the  south  side  resting  on  columns 
formed  by  a  union  of  four  cylinders  conjoined,  and  those 
on  the  north  on  octagonal  columns.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  is  a  small  gallery. 

CbapeU.  The  village  is  considerable,  and  contains  a  chapel  for 

the  Wesleyah  Methodists,  erected  about  seventeen  years 
ago,  one  for  the  Primitive  Methodists,  built  about  eight 
years  ago,  and  a  neat  chapel  for  Baptists,  erected  in 
1828. 

LeUey.  Ttie  township  of  Lellejf  has  one  hundred  and  nineteen 

inhabitants. 

Roos.  The  picturesque  parish  town  of  Rocs  is  five  miles 

from  Patrington,  with  a  population  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-two  persons. 

Chureh.  The  benefice,  a  rectoiy,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10,  and  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  Rev.  C.  Sykes.  The  church,  situate  on  a 
slight  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  the  rectory  grounds, 
laid  out  in  parterres,  has  a  peculiarly  pleasing  appear- 
ance. In  plan,  it  comprises  a  nave  and  side  aisles, 
chancel,  and  chapel  and  vault  on  the  north  side,  and  an 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  and  great 
part  of  the  aisles  is  covered  with  plaster,  with  stone 
quoins  at  the  angles.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  rises 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  has  an  embattled  parapet 
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Tbe  chaneel.is  entirely  .built  of  .ftee-stone^  and  haa  a    chap. 

handsome  appearance.    The  east  end  slightly  rises  to  1- 

an  apex  with  .a  modem  cross^aod  the  window  is  large> 
containing  Sne  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  At 
the  south-west  angle. of  the^ chapel  is. an  octagonal  stair- 
case,  which  rises  as  high  as  theofaanoeL^  with  a  circular, 
tuiret,  the  use  or  design  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture.  The  interior  ki  phdnly  fitted  up.; .  the  aisles 
are  divided  from  the-naTe .  Iqr  three  pointed  ardies 
resting  ou  circular  columns.!  At  the  west  end  is  a 
gallery  supported  by  four  columns,  beneath  which  is  a 
fimt  The  pulpit,  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  is  octa- 
gonal, and  on  the  front  is  ^'  1615."  On  the  south  side 
of  .the:.idtar  is  a  piscina  with  a  pointed  arch,  crocketed. 
lliere  is  a  little  stained  glass  in  difibrent  parts  of  4b6 
duirch.  In  the  chapel  before-menti<Hied  is  a  vault 
contaimng  sixteen  cells ;  on  the  front  of  some  are  in- 
scriptions recording  the  following  members  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Sykes  :-*Richard  Sykes,.  obt  Mar.  31, 
1763,  aged  twenty-one ;  Dame  Decima  Sykes  and  Sir 
Mark  Sykes;  Maria  de  Ponihieu,  obt.  22d  June^ 
1760,  aged  twenty-one;  Dame  Elizabeth  Sykes,  died 
July  27,  1803,  aged  fifty-five;  Sir  Christopher  Sykes, 
Bart  1801.  -  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
handsome  monument,  with  a  pyramid  of  veined  marUe, 
and  medallion  busts,  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  Bart,  of  Sledmere,  D.  D.  and  Dkme 
Decima  Sykes,  his  wife.  He  died  Sept  14,  1783,  aged 
seventy.three,  his  lady  on  March  9,  1793,  aged  eighty. 
Near  this  is  a  neat  tablet  to  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson, 
thirty-six  years  rector  of  this  parish.  He  died  May  13, 
1819,  aged  ninety. 

The  rectory-house  is  a  neat  edifice  of  white  bricks, 
erected  in  1820. 

VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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Sprofttley. 
Charch. 


Chtpel. 
Sutton. 

Charch. 


:  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  village;  one  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists^  erected  about  fifteen  years  ago^ 
and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel^  in  1826« 

^  Sproatley  is  a  pleasant  parish  town,  situated  on  an 
emtnence,  four  miles  from  Hedbn.  Population,  three 
hutidred  and  fifty-seven  persons. 

<  The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  Swithin, 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £7.  0«.  lOd.  It  is  in 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Cardigan.  The  church,  a 
neat  l)uilding  of  yellow  brick,  was  erected  in  1820,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient .  but  decayed  edifice.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  finished  with  a  pararet  and  obelisks  at  the  angles* 
Hie  nave  has  three  circular-headed  windows  on  each 
side,  and  one  window  in  the  chancel.  The  interior  is 
plain,  vrith  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  sustained  on  fbar* 
Doric  columns,  with  an  entablature.*  Under  the  gallery 
is  a  small  font. 

*  The  parsonage,  which  adjoins  the  church,  is  a  neat 
edifice,  commanding  some  fine  views  of  the  level  country 
of  Holderness. 

*  In  the  village  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

SiTTTON  (including  the  hamlet  of  Stone  Ferry)  is  a 
neat  parish  town,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Hull ;  the 
population  amounting  to  three  thousand  six  hundred^ 
and  fifty-eight  persons.^ 

The  church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St 
James,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10.,  in  the 
parlii^mentary  return  at  £81.    It  is  in  the  patronage  of 


*  Towards  the  erection  of  this  church,  (more' particularly  gaUery,) 
the  Church  Building  Society  granted  £iSO, 
t  Inclading  Witham,  a  suburb  of  Hull.  .   - 
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H;  firoadlQy>'E«q.:  It  u  a  aedt  structure; 'coiiit)ii8iiigk    c  ha  p. 

.DliVB  and  aisles^' chadcdl^  and  tower  at  ikk^  west  end.  ^ 

.The  nave  b  embattled^  bat  the  windows  have  been 
paunch  mutilated;  they  are  square^Jieaded,  of  three 
JigjlltSi  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  was  formerly 
•Yery  ha&daOKne,  with  seven. ligfati  and  mnck  delicate 
tracery,. 'DOW  concealed  by  the  roof.  -The.ini^or  is 
very  neat»  the  aisles  being  separated  firbm  the  nare  by 
four  pointed,  arches  resting  '  oh; <  octagonal  columns. 
Under  ihe  tower,  which  is  open  to  the' church,  is  a  gal- 
lery, and  beneath  it  a  large  cirdulaor  font  The  altar- 
piece  is  of  oak  with  pointed  tracery,  apparently  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  several  mpnaments  in 
this  diuFch;  the  following.deserve  notice. 
•  In  this  church  were,  formerly  several  meikiorials  of  the 
Sutton  family.  In  the  north  aisle  <  were  their  arms  in 
atained  glass.  .  Az.  alien  rampart  or^  under  a  bend 
gobon6  ar  and  ^a.y*  and  in  the  ehanoel  was  a  slab^ 
inscribed  ''  Orate  pro  anima  D'ni  Thomae  Sutton.'^ 
But  these  memorials  have  now  perished^  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  family  is  at  present  only  perpetuated  by  > 
means  of  the  momimehtal  effigy  of  one  of  its  members^ 
through  whom:  the  hereditary  estates  descended.  This 
monument  is  of  the  altar  form,' and  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  chancel :  on  the  dado,  with  quatrefoils,  are  shields 
of  arms;  those  on  the  north  side  are  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  fiimilies  of  StapyUon  or  Percy,  Vescy,  Lucy, 
Demcourt  and  Neville ;  on*  the  south  side  Greystoke, 
Wandesford.or  Wells,  Saltmarsh,  Cantilupe  and  Bar-  < 
dolph ;  on  the  east,  Hastings  and  another ;  and  on  the 
west,  Fauconberg  and  B,oos.  On  the  table  is  the  full" 
length  effigy  of  a  warrior,  with  a  shield  on  his  left  a^m 

•  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  894. 
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BOOK  iv.  having  the  armt  of  Sutton.  Dr.  Meyrick  tayi^  ^*  Hie 
costume  of  the  effigy  proves  it  to  be  that  of  ^  John 
de  Sutton>  who  died  in  the  12th  of  Edward  IIL^  radier 
than  that  of  his  SOD,  who  died  in  the  30th  of  Edward  UL, 
as  in  the  latter  case  it  would  haixe  been  in  the  short 
hauberk  Covered  1^  the  jopon,  instead  of  die  k^g  one 
and  tlie  ^yola^  The  last  mentiGned  garment^  indeed, 
rtther  marks  dii^  period  of  theipreeedi^g  monarch,  as  it 
suQoetoded  the  flwcoat  of  bis  reign,  and  wait  out  of 
fashion  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL«^On  the  head 
ef  the  figure,  is  the  bainnet,  to  which  is  attached  the 
camail  for  the  protectioa  of  the .  throat ;  die  arms  and 
legsiare"  in  plate  armour>  and  the  feet  in  .soUerete,  that 
have  a  scale-like  appearanoe."*'  In  the  north  aiale  is 
a  neat  tablet  to  S.  Frost,  Esq.  of  Hull,  solicitor  to  the 
Dock  company,  who  died  Nov«  1,  1825,  aged  aeventy.* 
The  manor  of  Sutton  was  held  by  the  family  of  Sut* 
ton,t  under  the  eail  of  Albetaiarle,  as  part  of.itlie  seig- 
niory of  Holderness. 

The  village  of  Sutton  is  neat,  ahd  ebntains  some  good 

Chapel.  houses.  Here  is  a  chapel  fer  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  a  school  for  the  children  di  both  sexes.  A  plain 
brick  house  has  die  following  insarij^tion  i-^ 

•«  This  hospital  was  built  A.  D.  1804.  R.  Hill,  6.  Biartim  J. 
Tbompsoa,  and  8;  ThomptoBi  trattess  of  Uie  late  Mn*  h»  Cham- 
berlain." 

There  is  ^also  an  asylum  for  clergymen's  widows  in 
the  town. 
Swina.  The  extensive  parish  of  Swinb  is  situated  on  the 

banks  of  the  river  HidL    The  town  is  six  miles  and  a 


•  Proit*s  NoUces,  90. 

t  An  exoellant  pedigree  of  Uils  §UDi\y  oecars  la  Fro8t*a  Notices 
of  Hull,  p.  09. 
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half  from  HuB^  and  has  a  popidatioQ  of  two  hundred    ch  ak 

and  twenty-nine  persons.    There  can  be  no  donbt  that  ^ 

•thia  place  was  known  aa  a  maiior)  and  a  place,  of  con- 
siderable resort  in  the  Saxon  period 

There  were  **  very  few  cities,  town^  Villages,  pae- 
si^es,  rivers,  woodsi  fields^  hiUs,  >dr  dalea^'l  t6  whidiihe 
Suions  did  not  give  new  names ;  and  this  has  inTolved 
-the  ancient  topogvaphj.  of  Britain  Jr  great  confiiskm 
and  nnoertaiaty*  The  Saarans  oftsn  gane'such  names  to 
places  in  England  as,  ib'  their  own  langbagey  weie  suited 
to  ihe  situation  <>r  nature  of.  the  places  ^emselves;  or 
they  gam  names  similar  to  those  of,  fik^  phees  iii 
Germany,  from  which  they  came.  Thus  the  nahub  of 
Oxford  or  Oxenford,  on  the  rifer  Thames,  was  'given 
after  the  town  of  die  same  name  in  Qenriany,  en  the 
river  Oder;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hereford, 
Swinford,  Bradford,  Mansfield,  Swinefieldj  and  many 
other  places.* 

Some  of  die  Saxons  who  settled  at  Swine  mijght  have 
emigrated  fiom  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Germany ; 
or,  as- the  Saxons  of  Holdemess  pro)iably  kept  nuqierous 
flocks  and  herds -at  Swine,  and  in  .the  neighbourhood^ 
this  circumstance  might  tend  to  fik  the  name  of  th# 
place.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  Saxon  word  Stoin  (porous)  with  the 
addition  of  the  final  letter.  Suittus  was  sometimes  used 
in  ancient  writings  for  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  as  well 
as  of  swine ;  and  when  we  find  the  name  Swinhey,  in- 
stead of  Swine,  it  implies  that  the  place  was  fenced 
round  like  standing  com,  or  enclosed  like  a  park ;  but 
still. it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  the  name^  Swine,  is  of 

*  Verstegan'i  Antiq.  p.  1SS«. 
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BOOK  IV.  better  or  more  honourable  deseent  tbftn  |rom  ttie  SaXott, 

-  The  Saxon  lords  in  England  kept  innumerabk  herds 
of  swine  in  the  forests  which,  then  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  countty.;  and  the  tillage  of  Swine  sugbt  be  a 
convenient ■  place  into. which  to  drive  the  swine  from 
the  woods  of  Holderness^  for  examination  or  sale. 
When  herds  of  swine'  were  spread  throng  the  countiy, 
-the  word  Swine  became  the  precedent. syllable  in  the 
names  of  several  places  in  England^  and  especially  in 
Yorkshire,  as^  Swinefieet, .  Swinethorpe,  Swiilecoatea» 
Swinestead,  Swinedale,  Swineton,  or,  Swinton,  &c 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  village  derives  its 
name  from  the  Danish  King  Sweine,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  here,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  |i^i^ 
bourhood ;  but  this,  like  many  more  traditional  stQrie% 
is  unsupported  by  any  e^vidence. 
Church.  The  church,  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is 

Talued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £8,  in  the  parliamentary 
return,  at  £54.  Patron,  William  Wilbertbss,  Esq.  It 
is  a  neat  structure,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel^  and 
aislesi  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end«.  The  latter 
is  well  proportioned,  and  finished  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles  at  the  angles.t    The  rest  of  the  church  is 

*  Vide  D«  Cange  on  Uie  words  SvUImm  asd  Sminkejf;  and  Sklnser 
on  Stpine,  ab  A.  S.  SwiHy  &c. 

t  The  walls  of  the  large  old  tower  of  Swine  charch  were  of  great 
thickness,  faced  inside  and  outside  with  hewn  stone;  and  tlM  intsnae* 
diate  space  was  filled  with  comiDon  stones,  iml)edded  in  bubble  and 
mortar.  The  ancient  tower  stood  on  four  large  arches»  which  appeared 
io  haTe  been  of  Saxon  construction  ;  and  it  is  well  remembered  by  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  that  the  large 'arch  of  stone  which  sup- 
ported the  tower  on  the  west  side  was  charged  with  zlg  sag  mould- 
ing, and  was  nearly  perfect,  although  filled  up>with  a  brick  wall,  and 
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mbch  mutilated  by  *' churohwiarden's  repairs;**  on  the    CHAP. 

south  side  are  several  modem  windows,    ^he  window 

at  the  east  end  is  pointed,  and  of  considerable  dimen^ 
ajons ;  from  some  cause,  the  sweeping  cornice  has  been' 
removed)  and  the  arch  of  the  window  is  now  the  boan-; 
dary  to  the  roof!  This  window  is  of  seven  lights,  with 
oinquefinl  heads,  and  tracery  of  a  bold  cbaractjer  in  the^ 
sweep  of  the  arch.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  very; 
neat  manner;  the 'aisles .  are  divided  from  the  nave  by 
four  acutely-pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,. and  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave  is  a  pnlpit,  built  in  1619.  A  part  of  the  east  end 
of  ihe  nordi  aisle  was  no  doubt  a  chantry,  separated  and 
endowed  by  the  family  of  Hilton. 

The  deed  by  which  this  chantry  was  founded  has  not 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  repositories  of  ancient 
topographical  manuscripts ;  but  in  the  cartulary  of 
Meaux,  which  is  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  the  deed 
of  foundation  of  a  chantry  at  Winestead,  in  HoldemesSj 
by  Sir  Bpbert.de  Hilton,  Knighjt,  lord  of  Swine,  is 
given  at  full  length ;  and  in  the  same  cartulary  there  is 
another  deed  of  the  same  kind^  by  which  a  chantry  for 
the  same  purposes  was  founded  at  Fouktowe,  in  Lin* 
colnshire,  a  place  in  which  Sir  Robert  de  Hilton  had 

a  modem  square  window,  when  the  tower  wai  taken  down  in  the  year 
17B7.  Above  this  arch,  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  other  sides  of 
the  old  tower,  were  marks  in  the  walls  which  showed  what  had  been 
the  height  of  the  ancient  roofing  of  Tarions  parts  of  the  church,  before 
the  dilapidations  cornmenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  south 
and  north  arehes  hadalso  been  filled  up  with  a  conunon  red  brick  wall ; 
bnt  the  ragged  remnants  of  the  stone  walls  of  the  transept,  south  and 
north,  and  of  the  naTe  westward,  were  left  protruding  from  the  walls 
of  the  tower ;  and  the  choir,  or  thai  part  of  the  church  eastward  in 
which-  divine  serriee  is  now  performed,  and  the  chancel,  were  pi»* 
served.    T%omp9am's  HiU.  qf  Sir<M,  p.  76. 
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BOOK  IV,  property.  As  the  deeds  of  llie  foundatbti  of  the 
chantries  at  Winestead  and '  Foulstoiie  are  very  aearly^ 
if  not  precisely  the  saaie,  muiaik  wt^UmdU,  it  k  pro- 
bable that  a  similar  deed  was  ^execnted  Iqr  SirRoberf^ 
instituting  the  same  religious  sendees  in  the  chantry  at 
Swine,  for  the  souls  of  Sir  Robert  and  his  wife'Maiga* 
^t,  after  their  death,  and  the  sottb  of  Sir  Roberts 
ancestors,  and  of  Ralph  de  Graystok,  the  father  of 
Margaret,  Sir  Rob^s  wife,  &c.  ' 

This  chantry  is  separated  from  tile  body  of  the  diureh 
by  a  screen  of  carved  oak,  of  rery  delicate  woikmanship. 
It  is  much  mutilated,  and  contains  an  inscription,  re* 
cording  its  erection  by  the  Lorda  Darcy.  Warbuiton^ 
in  his  collection  of  papers  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  No. 
894,  in  the  Brittflli  museum,  gives  the  original  inscrip- 
tions at  full  length,  and  says,  *^  Upon  the  iireese  of  the 
skreene  which  severelh  a  chapel  called  the  Loid's 
Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nordi  aisle^  and  the  north 
side  of  the  quire,  were  divers  escucheons  cut  in  vood» 
now  defaced  or  torn  away,  with  this  inscription  over 
them-— 

*'  Isui  Bubtns  tcnlpta  sant  mmia  domtnl  Tlioaia  domliil  de  Ikttef  tl 
httrednm  taamm ;  et  initBin  eit  hooo  pst  ianpois  d^Nnlai  Oeoiftt 
Darpy mlUtisfilU et lueredis dondni ^Tbomm  Ihrej,  1031/* 

TSANSLATIOir. 

Below  mre  eanred  the  arms  of  Lord  Thomas,  lord  of  Darey,  and 
bis  heirs ;  and  this  work  was  finished  In  the  time  of  Sir  George 
Darcy,  Koight,  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Thomas  Darcy,  lASI. 

Below,  upon  the  same  skreen,  is  cut  in  wood, 

**  Orate  pro  animahns  domini  ThomsB  Bywttt*  capeHani  h^jas  can- 
tariie  beatss  Blaris  et  omnium  eipellaDoram  tarn  prtBteriloram  qaam 
ftittirorami** 

TaailSLATION. 

Pray  for  the  souls  of  Master  Thomas  Bywatter  (chaplain  of  this 
ehantry  of  the  blessed  \lrgin  Mary)  and  of  all  ehapiains  past  and  to 
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llie  oliantry  is  tiventy«se?en  feet  king,  from  west  to    chap. 
eattj  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  from  north  to  south,  and  ^ 


is  separated  on  the  south,  from  the  chancelj  by  iron 
railings  which  is  now  much  damaged.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  altar  in  it,  which  no  doubt  stood  seyeral 
tfteps  high^  adljoining  the  east  window.  This  window 
appears  to  htve  been  reduced  in  sise  many  years  ago, 
and  is  at  present  in  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  in  a  short 
time  it. may  no  longer  admit  a  glimmering  beam  of 
light  '*  athwart  the  mighty  dead." 

Within  the  chantry  are  Aill-length  figures  of  tliree 
knights  in  armour,  all  lying  on  stone  work,  raised  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor.  One  knight  lies  single  against 
the  north  wall|  and  two  kni^rts  adjoining  the  chancel,  with 
each  a  lady  by  his  left  side.  These  figures  bear  indis- 
putable evidence  that  they  were  placed  in  the  chantry 
in  memory  of  the  Hiltons,  the  loids  of  Swine ;  and  on 
the  side  stones,  which  support  the  figures,  are  carved 
the  armorial  bearings  of  various  families  which  were 
connected  with  the  Hiltons. 

In  Warburton's  collection,  before  referred  to,  is  a  very 
correct  aocount  of  these  interesting  monuments.  . 

"  SwiNB,  Anno  1652. 
^  "  Next  the  north  wall,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  Monn- 
aide^  b  a  monument  of  alabaster,  on  the  top  whereof 
the  effigies  of  a  man  armed  cap-a-pee,  neck  piece^ 
adorned  with  a  coat  of  mail.  On  bis  breast  quarterly, 
or.  three  chaplets  of  roses,  gu.  pierced  or — Sir  Ro* 
bert  Hilton  ;  and  on  the  right  fore  lap  of  his  coat,  Ar, 
three  chaplets^  gu*  Under  his  head  an  hefaiieti  and  on 
it  at  the  end  an  eagle's  head  in  a  coronet  At  the  west 
en^  of  this  monument^  on  an  escutcheon,  or.  three 
chaplets,  gu.  supported  with  angels.  On  the  south 
side  three  escutcheons,  colours  worn  out.    At  the  east 

VOL.    IV.  2  M 
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BOOK  IV.  end,  one  escutcheon/ supported  as  above;  but  neither 
the  escutcheons  nor  charges  are  insoulped.  Tlie  colours 
are  gona 

*^  The  next,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a  fiur 
gravestone,  and  on  it  two  pictures  in  brass,  one  of  a 
man,  John  Mekon,  Esq.  the  other  of  a  woman  his  wife, 
'Margerie,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Fitdiugh: 

**  Splendor  honesUtis  jacet  hie  yir  nobilitaUs 
Amiger  est  dictm  J  oho  Melton  nimc  lianadictiis 
Filial  hsres  erat  John  Melton  militis  iste 
Omnibui  extitent  dllectns  Laus  tibi  Christe 
Duxit  et  uxorem  Margeriam  Tocitatam 
Willelmi  natam  Domiui  Fitzhngh  peramatam 
Inter  se  binos  natos  habnere  benlgnos 
C  quater  et  miUe  semel  In  •  .  •  . '.  mit  Ule 
Apiil  Tioena  cam  trina  Uoe  serena 
Cui  sit  Salvamen  Dens  omnipotens  precor  Amen. 

<'  On  the  south  side  of  the  north  aisle,  betwixt  it  and 
the  chancel,  two  fair  monuments  of  alabaster,  lately 
defended  with  grates  of  iron ;  now  some  of  the  bars  em- 
bezzled. At  tlie  west  end  of  the  westernmost  of  these 
two  monuments,  three  chaplets  five  nowed  jrti.  On  the 
north  side,  Barry  of  six  or  and  az.  —  Constabk. 
The  effigies  of  a  man  armed  cap-a*pee.  On  his  breast 
ar,  three  chaplets,  gu.  His  helmet  and  cognizance  as 
before.  The  effigies  of  a  woman.  Easternmost  monu- 
ment, two  pictures,  or.  three  chaplets,  gu.  for  flie 
effigies  of  the  man.  West  end,  two  escutcheons,  first, 
two  lions  passant,  and  second,  ar,  on  a  bend,  «a.  three 
mullets.  Effigies  of  the  woman,  a  chief  indented.  On 
the  north  side,  first,  ar.  two  bars  B.  Second,  ar.  a 
cross  paty  gu, — Mklton.  Third,  Barry  of  six  or  and 
azi  —  Constable.  On  the  east  end,  Ar,  three  chap- 
lets, gu.  South  side,  gu.  three  lucies  haurient  ar.'^^ 
Lucy  or  Percie,     A  griffin  segreint.   ar.  three  chap- 
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lets^  gu.      In  the'  east  wiodow  of  the  chancel,  three    criAP. 
.     1       •,  xviii. 

cbaplets. 


The  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  wife^  under  an  arch  in 
the  wall  on  .the  south  side  of  the  south  .aisle,  have  been 
shamefully  treated ;  a  hand  and  arm  of  the  knight  haye 
been  broken  off^  apparently  for  the  purpose,  of  placing 
the  back  of  a  little  mean  pew  close ^  to  the  wall;  and 
fragments  of  the  figures  are  lying  dispersed  under  the 
.arch  behind  Ihe  pew.  While  the .  old  oaken  stalls  were 
siiflered  to.  remain  adjoining  the  wall,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  injure  those  ancient  figures,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  brokjen  in  pieces  to  make  room,  for  the. 
building  of  a  pew,  or  for  any  other  purpose* 

At  this  place,  a  religious  house  for  a  prioress  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  nuns  of  the  cistercian  order  was 
founded,  by  Robert  de  Verli,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen^  which  was  dedicated  to.  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  endowed  with  £82.  3s.  9d, 
per  annum,  according  to  Dugdale;  and  £134.  6s.  9iL 
according  to  Speed.  The  site  was  granted,  in  the  32d 
year  of  Henry  VIIL  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Knight, 
and  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  to  Sir 
John  Constable. 

The  priory  was  situate  on  the  south  side  •  of  the  Prioiy. 
church,  and  some  ancient  walls  belonging  to  it  were 
standing  in  the  memory  of  several  old  persons  yet  living 
in .  the  parish.  At  present,  the  house  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  priory  is  called  the  hall,  and  is  connected 
with  various  buildings  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  a 
large  farm. 

The  site  and  premises  of  the  late  priory  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  commission  of  sale  issued  in  the  fourth  of 
Philip  and  Mary : — 

"  County  of  York. — The  site  of  the  late  monastery  of 
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]ir)OK  fv.  Swine,  with  the  demesne  lands  and  others  belong^g  to 
same  priory,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Grresham,  Knight,  in  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
majesty  by  exchange,  being  in  the  county  aforesaid, 
value  in^a  farm  of  the  whole  site  of  the  said  late  mo- 
nastery, with  all  the  houses  and  buildings  belongmg  U> 
the  same  manor,  together  with  the  lands,  meadows,  and 
pastures,  within  the  vill  and  fields  of  Swine  aforesaid, 
called  ^the  demeyne  londes'  of  the  said  late  monas- 
tery, containing,  by  estimation,  572  acres  :  And  also  of 
one  parcel  of  land  called  '  Ganstede  in  Holmes :'  Also 
of  the  whole  of  that  grange  called  '  Wolbrughe  Grange,' 
with  all  tho  lands,  tenements,  meadows,  pastures,  and 
pasturage  bel6nging  to  the  same,  containing,  by  estima- 
tion, 297  acres :  And  pastures  and  pasturage  for  500 
sheep,  and  for  all  other  beasts  without  number  in 
Somerganges :  And  also  37  acres  of  meadow,  lying  in 
Sutton  Ynges,  in  the  said  county ;  of  which  all  and 
singular  the  premises,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  are 
demised  to  William  Bolton  and  Richard  Fayreclifl^  by 
letters  patent  of  our  lord  the  late  King  Edward  VI., 
given  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ;  rendering 
therefore,  at  the  terms  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  and 
the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  equally,  by 
the  year,  £52.  I5s.  4d.  Repairs  in  all  things  to  be 
according  to  the  customs  and  burdens  of  the  farms, 
except  in  building  timber,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
sewers  and  doughs.^  [Here  follow  the  certificates  of 
Anthony  I^d,  the  auditor,  and  of  the  commissioners.] 

"  The  premisses  lyeth  not  nere  eny  of  the  kinge  and 
queene's  maiesties  houses  reserued  for  theire  accesse.— 
What  woodes  or  mynes  belongethe  to  the  p'misses  I 
knowe  not 
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'*  The  seid  p'cell  lyethe  in  a  good  soyle.                          S^hl* 
Ex.  p.  me  AnHUmimm  Pond,  AudUtor.       

^^  Also  the  premisses   a'r  none  of  th'auncyent  de- ' 
meanes  of  the  cronne,  or  of  the  duches  of  Lancaster^ 
or  Cornewall.    And  they  be  no  parte  of  eny  mannor, 
but  entyre  of  themselfes. 

p.  me  Anthmhiim  Pond. 
'^ilijt^fUeHfaijraledfer  >  The  cleie  yerely  Ttlue  of  the  p'mlues 
qF.J*.GoiiflU»1ile»Kiiighte>  )W<.XTf.  iiijd.  m^  rate4  i^  xxix  yeres 
purchase  amoaotethe  to  M^DXZx/i.  Uij«.  Tiyif. 

**  The  mony  to  be  p'l  in  hand  before  the  22  of  May 
155T. 

**  The  king  and  quene's  maiesties  to  dischardge  the 
f^^chaaer  of  all  thingea  and  incu'brauns  made  or  done  by 
their  maj'  eneept  leses. — The  purchaser  to  diaohardge 
the  king  and  queue  of  all  fees  and  rep'ses  goj^ng  out  of 
the  preniste.  The  tenure  in  chefe  by  knightes  B*yjoe* 
The  p'chaser  to  be  bounde  for  the  iroodes.  The  leade, 
belles^  and  advousons  to  be  excepted.  The  mynes  and 
pTies  to  be  excepted.** 

(Signed)  Willm  Petre.  Frauncys  Englefylde.  £.  Wal- 
degrave.     Jo.  Baker.** 

In  Thompson's  History  of  Swine  are  three  engra- 
Tings  of  seals  belonging  to  this  priory,  the  first  and  most 
ancient  is  circular^  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  seated, 
holding*  a  lily  in  her  right  hand.  The  legend  is  sioilltm 
8CE  MARIE  DB  sviNB.  The  couuter-soal  is  oval,  with  a 
spread-eagle  in  the  centre,  the  legend  being  sigillvm 
80ERSTI.  The  other  seal  is  oval,  with  the  Virgin  and 
child,  seated,  and  beneath  them  a  nun  at  prayer.  Le- 
gend, bVbioris  bob  marie  db  svina. 

Swine  is  but  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  contains 

*  narl.  3fSS.  No.  60«.  fol.  16. 
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BOOK  IV.  nothing  further  worthy  notice,  except  a  small  achool, 
slightly  endoved,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and 

Chtpel.       a  Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected  in  1829. 

In  the  north-west  part  of  the  township  of  Swine,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  church,  are  various 
marks  of  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

Roman  At  a  short  distance  from  the  farm*house,  still  called 

ment?^  Wood-house,  is  an  enclosure  of  about  ten  acres,  in 
which  are  double  ramparts  of  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  varying  in  height  from  two  to  five  yards.  The 
two  ramparts  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  width 
of  the  fosse  between  them  is  at  present  from  ten  to 
fourteen  yards.  Much  earth  has  been  thrown  from  the 
ramparts  into  this  fosse,  and  the  outer  fosse  is  filled  up 
'  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  ground.  ,  Both  the 

ramparts  and  fosses  appear  to  have  been  originally  of 
v^ry  large  dimensions.  The  ramparts  have  been,  in 
many  parts,  cut  down  by  the  spade,  and  have*,  been 
several  times  ploughed  downward,  from  the  ridges;  and 
have  thus  been  greatly  reduced  in  height  within  the 
recollection  of  many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  ramparts  extend  from  the  west  end  of  the 
enclosure  eastward,  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  then 
turn  northward  to  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure,  and 
join  a  wide  ditch,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  fosse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp.  This 
fosse,  or  ditch,  is  now  a  public  drain,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  water  from  the  higher  lands  into  the  large 
drains  which  carry  it  through  the  marshes  into  the 
river  Hull. 

The  camp,  if  completed  according  to  the  apparent 
boundaries  of  it,  would  probably  contain  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men.  There  are  several  very  visible 
openings  or  low  places  in  the  ramparts,  where  the  gates 
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may  have  been  placed ;  but  no  opportunity  has  been    chap. 

aflbrded  of  searching  for  the  maxkn  of  the  pnetorium^  or  '- 

other  locations  in  the  interior  of  the  camp.     In  camps 
of  three  hundred  yards  square,  which  miglit  receive 
about  four  thousand  men,  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
had  sometimes  from  eight  or  ten,  or  even  twelve  gates, 
so  that  in  each  opening  in  the  ramparts  at  Swine  there 
might  have  been  a  gate. '  In  and  around  this  enclosure 
there  are  various  appearances,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  camp  was  a  standing  camp,  or  castra  stativa, 
where  an  army  remained  for  some  time,  and  pot  for  tl^ 
sumBcier  or  the  winter  only.     On  the  rising  ground  to 
the  80uth*east  of  the  ramparts  were  several  large  hiUs, 
which  are  now  reduced,  by  much  labour,  as  low  as  the 
ramparts;  and  in  other  adjoining  enclosures,  when  care 
fully  examined,  marks  of  military  occupation  may  be 
discovered.    At  the  time  when  this  ground  was  a  mili- 
tary post,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  no  divisions  in 
the  neighbourhood  like  modem  fences ;  and  looking  at 
the  ground  as  without  hedge  or  other  fence,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  prominence  or  peninsula,  extending  into 
the  marshes,  and  such  as  might  well  be  chosen  for 
an  encampment^ 

Woodhall,  the  seat  of  General  Maisters,  is  in  this  Woodhall 
parish. 

The  small  chapelry  of  Atfton  has  a  population  of  miton. 
ninety-one  persons. 

Hie  diapel,  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  St  Chureli. 
Peter,  is  valued  in  the  return  to  parliament  at  £105.  I3s. 
It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  and   Rev.  W.  H. 
Dawnay.     It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
and  is  evidently  a  building  of  Anglo-Norman  constnMS 

*  Hist  of  Swfaie,  p.  910. 
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Coidston. 


Mtrton. 


BOOK.  IV.  tion.  In  plan  it  consists  of  A  nkve  And  dianceU  with  a 
small  turret  at  the  n^est  end.  The  wiadowa  in  the 
chancel  are  of  the  lancet  form,  willi  a  mullet  in  the 
point  of  the  arch.  The  interior  is  plain  and  neat,  and 
at  the  west  end  is  a  circular  font 

The  village  is  neat,  and  being  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Hull  to  Hedon,  has  a  pleasing  appearance. 

Tlie  smsU  tdwnship  of  -Caniston  has  a  popnllition  of 
one  hundred  and  thiifty-seven  persons ;  that  of  EUerby 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons )  and  Gtrngstead 
aizty-one  persons. 

Mortem  is  a  small  township,  with  a  pdpukttott  of' one 
hundred  and  twenty^nine  perrons.  TK^re  was  formerly 
«  chapel  here,  the  last  remains  of  which  weretafcai  down 
about  ninety  years  ago,  to  build  a  bridge  over  Lamwarti 
eiream,  and  the  font  was  made  a  drinking  trough  for 
blasts. 

The  pleasing  village  and  chapelry  of  <SdiiM 'S'MrSm 
is  situate  on  the  high  road  from  Hull  to  Hornsea,  being 
cUstant  from  the  latter  place  nine  miles,  and  has  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  persons. 

The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St  Austin.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  chapel  at  Skirlaw  soon  after  Ae  t(tat^ 
dation  of  the  priory  at  Swine,  if  not  at  the  Norman 
conquest  But  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  diapel 
there,  and  a  chantry  in  it,  in  the  year  1337,  as  in  fiiat 
year  a  dispute  arose  between  the  inhabitants  of  Skir* 
law  and  other  places,  and  the  prioress  and  convent  of 
Swine,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fit  priest  to  serve 
every  day  in  the  chantry  at  Skirlaw.  From  the  date 
and  terms  of  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  it  is  erident  that  bishop  Skirlaw  could 
not  be  the  original  founder  of  the  chapel  at  Skirlaw, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  in 


South 
Skirlaw. 


Chftpel. 
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itf  present  elegant  fornix    Htwm  a  native  of  Skirlaw,    o  if  ak 
and  took  the  name  of  Skirlaw ;  and  his  arms,  iriiich  be 


seems  to  haTe  been  stnoEens  to  eKhibkji.  appear  neailly 
aroond  the  chapel  of  Skirlaw*  He  died  in  the  year 
1405,  sixty-eight  years  after  ttie  above-meiitidned  con*^ 
troFsrsy  began,  so  tliat  4mre  mnst  ba?e  been  a  ehapel 
befbre  hb  time. 

Skirlaw  chapel  eonnsts  of  a  naTe,  JmaH  north  chapel; 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  die  west  end.  iThelatM  is 
of  degant  proportions^  hs^nig  bottresees  at  flw.  an^ks^ 
and  being,  finished  witb  a  pierced  battlcmsnt,  adorned 
with  eight  crocheted  pinnacles,  disposed  at  ngnlar 
intenrals.  He  base  of  the  tower  has  a<  belt  of  qnatne* 
foilsi  and  in  each  face  in  theujpper  part  is.  &. pointed 
window  of  two  lights,  witti  tr^fbil  heads.  The  naVe  and 
chancel  are  embattled,  snd.dirided  into  six  division^  by 
buttresses,  terminating  in  crocheted  pinnacles;  in  all 
die  portions,  except  the  trst  from  the  west,  «re  large 
pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with,  elegant  tracery,  in 
the  sweep  of  the  arches.  The  division  not  described 
has  a  smallef  window,  ^th  a  d(»or  beheadi;it  The 
window  at  the  east  end. is  pointed^  of  five  li^ts,.  with 
elegant  tracery  in  the  sweep  of.  the  arch.  The  ifaterior 
is  very  neat;  it  was  repaired  by  subscripfien,  in  1819k 
At  the  west  end  is  a  handsome  gallery,  the  foont.having 
qmitrefoil  tracefy*  The  pews  are  in  a  similas  Mflc; 
and  the  pulpit  and  readti^  and  cindL^s  deskseie  nt(|Mhed 
to  the  northwalL  At  the  wesit  end  of  the  ehurch  is  an 
octagonal  font  The  north  diapel  cfmtains  nothiag 
worthy  of  notice,  and  is  used  as  a-vnstry.  In  the 
chaneel  is  a  neat  tablet  to  the  Rev.  M.  WilliainsoB,  fbrtg^ 
eight  years  vicar  of  Swine,  who  died  October  4,  1834, 
aged  seventy«six. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  is  a  school,  SchooK 
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BewK  IV.  ppith  the  foUowiog  endoimient:--rMaro(iaduke  Langdale; 
Esq.,  left. by  wOI  to  the  towilships  of  South  and  North 
Skkkugh  tbirty'-two  acies  and  a  few  perches  of  land^ 
the  rental  to  be  appropriated  to  the  following  purposes; 
vie  one  half  to  be  appUed  to  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
8te.,  jdis  other  haif  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
ten  poor  children^  and  the  overplus  given  to  the  poor  on 
Aeir  msifriagei  According  to  the  testator's  will,  the 
schoolmaster  was  to  teach  scholars  on  the.  work-days, 
and  to  preadh  on  the  Sundays.  He  was  also,  to  be  an 
unmarried  man;  *^  for  I,"  says  the  testator,  ^'  hold  it 
unnecessary  for  a  man  living  in  so  barren  a  place  as 
Skirijuigh  is,  to  have  the  use  of  a  woman.'' 
'  In  tlfis  village,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  are 
two  chapels ;  one  belongmg  to  the  Wesley  an  Methodists, 
and  the  other  to  the  Primitive  MetluMfists ;  they  were 
both  erected  in  1821. 

'  I%irUeby  is  a  small  township  with  sixty-one  inhabit 
tants,  and*  WyUm  has  a  population  of  ninety-Gve  per- 
sons. 

'  In  this  parish  is  Barton  Constable,  the  seat  of  Sir 
T.  A.  Constable,  Bart  The  mansion,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  H,  is  an  ancient^  large,  and  magniGcent 
structure,  with  two  superb  fronts.  The  west  front  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length;  the  east 
iirdpt  extends  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet, 
bekig  shortMied  by  two  wings  of  seventy-eight  feet  in 
length  each,  projecting  from  its  extremities.  The  prin* 
dpal  fronts  appear  to  have  been  er^ted  in  the  time  of 
James  I. .  The  east  front  has  wingsi,  with  two  projecting 
staircaees  in  each.  The  centre  has  two  cupolas,  and 
.between  them  k  pediment,  with  the  arms  of  Cliflbrd. 
The  west  front  is  similar  in  style  of  architecture,  but 
more  ornaihented,  having  Doric  columns,  andnnlitary 


Chapels. 
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4rophies  disphyed  in. difeieBt  parts.    The  entire  beild-    CMAvi 
ing  is  ereeted  of  shtm^  and  biick>  amd'is  unmutilated  by 


.the  present  barbarous  taste  of  covering  widi  filasler  all 
ancient  buildings  of  the  above  date;  a  practiee  lliaft 
,camiot  be  too  much  reprobated.  The  nHigiiAcence  of 
the  interior  corresponds  to  that  <^  the  0«t^ori<  The 
.great  entrance-hall  is  sixty  feet  in^leAgdi,  and  thirty-dne 
feet  in  breadth  and  height^  .mUeh  are  both  ^lial.  in 
this  room  are  ettiblasoned  the  arms  of  ^the  fionily^  in 
.upwards  of  seventy  eseoteheoin.  On  one  side  of  the 
fire»plaoe  is  the  statue  of  ■  Hercules^  tritii  his  dub 
OB  hie  fllioulder,  accompanied  by  two  blood-hbands,'and 
•on  the  other^  that  of  the  celebrated  orator  Denio$thene8w 
The  galleiy, .  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
long^  and  nineteen  feet  high^  is  adorned  with  tj^nty* 
five  famiiy  pictures^  and  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of 
mathematical  instruments.  There  is  an  excellent  librkry^ 
containing  a  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to 
.the  history  and  topography,  of  Holderness^  besides  an 
extensive .  collection  of  natural  curiosities.  Hei^e  are 
also  four  beautiful  tables  of  black  marUe^  richly  inlaid 
with  composition  of  various  colours,  the  work  of  Italian 
artists.  The  proprietors  of  this  superb  mansion  have;  . 
^during  several  centuries,  possessed  the  seignorial  rights 
over  the.  district  of  Holderness. 

The  parky  though  not  extensive,  has  some  fine  pro* 
spects,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  small  lake,  over  which 
is  a  good  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  entrance 
gate,  is  spacious,  and  coifesists  of  a  centre,  with  em^ 
battled  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles. 

,    The  small  parish  town  of  Tukstall  is  situated  near  TudsuU. 
the  8ea*shore, .  six .  miles  from  Patriiogton.    The  popu^ 
lation,  in  1821,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
persons.     It  is  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St  Peter,  York.  . 


2T6  ttlSTQRY    OF 

■ooiL  iv. .   /The  benefioie  peculiar  is  »  pdrpetoal  eoney^^  decll- 
Chureiu      x^ated  totiAU  Saints^  abd*  vaiued  in  the  pfltriiameiitaty 
return  M  £53. 18#«;    patroQ>  Aa  micoeiitor  of  Totk 
cathedral.    .  r  . 

Tbe  4Mir«b  compria^  ft  riafe  and  ride  aisles,  cluuicel, 
and  mU«praportioiied  tower  at  Ibe  west  end.  Tlie 
>latter  is  ^batlled»  and  odntains  tm>  paintod  wiridowB 
ie  each  fade.  Tlie  sooth. side  of  the  idsfo  has  tlaee 
squat^»*jbead^ 'windows,  and  a  modenr  brii^  poKh. 
I^^  dek^tsory  of  tha  nam  has  diKte:  depressed  attshed 
wihdow^  of  thcee  lights,  imih  traeery'in  .(he  sweep. 
Tbe.  4o«tb  ^ide  df  the  cfaanoel  has  i  lancet  window,  and 
a  low  pointed  doorway.  The  east  wtiiddw.  of  the  same 
paM  .of  the  ^hurcb  is  pbinted,  of  three  K^,  with 
iraeery  in  the  sweiep,  now  fiUed  up  irflh  biick;  The 
north'  aide  of  the'ehurch^is  in  a  rinniar^tyie  of  arefai- 
lecturew  The intenor  b vdry  neat?  ttenslyeis' divided 
ftofPitbe  ftialesiby  three  pointed  airchesy  resting^bn  octa- 
goiml  pillar^.  The  font;  lan'^legant  obtagoaal  basin, 
with  i)iiatrefoiI  pjftnels,  had  formerly  eight  delicsit^  pillars 
h>und  it,'ni3w.diestroy6d*  '  .      '    r  '  . 

:.  The  'vUlkge  is!  sprall,  and  eontains  liothiiig  wordiy 
notice.  '  '  -'  '- 

WawD.  The  parish  town  of  Wawit,  or  Waoben,  in  situate  in 

the  liberty  of  St  Peter,  York,  fite  miles  (torn  Hull  and 
Beverley.    Population,  two  hulidred  and  ifty-one  per- 

Chureh.  The  cbu^ch  peculiar  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to 

St  Peter,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £7. 0<.  lOdL ; 
in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £39.  Patron,  the  chan- 
eellor  of  York  cathedral*  It  consists  of  a  liave  and 
aisles^  chancel,  And  a  neat  tower  at  the  wtot  end  of  the 

*  Bacon,  in  his  Liber  regis,  styles  it  a  vicarage  discharged,  of  tha 
clear  Talue  of  ^£190. 
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nortti  aisle.  -The  interior  is  plaitt:  the  aisles  are  divided    chap. 

XVIII. 

from  the  naye  by  fofiir  pointed  ardies^  resting  on  circular  ' 

oofanoDi.'    The^niof  of  tb^  liave  is  panelkd,  and  dis- 
plays several  wellH»rved  bosses. 
The'vilbg^  is'vniall^  and  itbe- houses  meanly  built 
The  parsonage^  bppoaite  the  ehuirchi  isa  large  brick 
building,  with  a  f«o}eetii^  ]ioreh«    ItiisnoW  ooeupied 
by  several  poor  families.  /    •' 

•  Xhere»  is  a  aohooLhbiv^'Wtdi  a  small  endowment  SehooU 

Meawx,  or JUbbtif  isa  mnaH  iownsUp,  havii^  seventy-'  Mm  z. 
fear  inhaliitaiils^  and  eontainiiig  not  object  worthy  of 
notice,  except  the  Amali  remain^  of  th^  abbey  founded 
here,  between:  tbie  years  113d  and  1136,  by  Wittiam  I9 
Grosy  earl  of  Albeasaiie;  This  potent  nobteman  had 
made  a  vow*  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage*  io>  4m'  hol^ 
sepulehwy  which  an  increasing/ c^rpidenoy',  'that  itsuX 
pacitated  him  from  undertaking  any  active  enterprise^had 
rendered  altogether  impracticable.  His  vow,  however, 
pressed  upon  his  conscience,  and  he  took  the  advice  of 
hu  confessor  on  the  possibility  of  commuting  fbr  it  by 
the  performance  of  some  meritorious  penance.  At  the 
recommendation  of  this  ecclesiastic,  he  was  induced  to 
£>and  a  Cistercian,  mooaatery,^  and  a  mopk  of  Fountain's 
abbey,  named  Adam,  cdebrated  equally  for  his  piety 
and  archrt^cftural  akiW,  b^ing  consulted,  he  selected  for 
the  site  of  the  building  an  eminence  in  the  beautiful 
hamlet  of  Melsa,  which  was  a  berewick  at  the  time 
of  the  pom^day  survey,  belonging  to  Drogo  de  Beu- 
rere.*  The  choice  did  not  please  the  earl ;  for  it  was  a 
favourite  situation,  which  he  intended  to  convert  into  a 
park,  as  it  was  surrounded  by  woods  and  pools  of  water, 
and  had  but  recently  come  into  his  possession  by 
exchange,  and  he  desired  the  monk  to  reconsider  the 

*  Bawd.  Dom.  Hoc.  p.  177. 
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^00^^  'V-  matter.  H^  did  so,  and  his  former  irescdation  was  con- 
firmed.  Striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  and  looking 
on  the  aceoe  before  him,  which,  through  a  broad  avenue  • 
of  lofty  trees,  terminated  in  a  noble  view  of  the^ 
Humber,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusissm,  ''  This  place 
shall  !in  future  be  called  the  door  of  life,  the  vineyard  of 
heaven,  and  shall  for  e^er  be  consecrated  to  reli^on  and 
the  service  of  God/'* 

The  buildings  were  soon  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Adian,  and  a  splendid  edifice,  arose  in  the 
wood,  adorned  with  stately  pinnacles  and  towers,t  and 
enriched  with  tessellated  pavements.^:  The  old  earl 
peopled  it  from  Foantain's  abbey,  and  endowed  it  with 
competent  lands,  rents,  and  revenues,  not  only  in  the 
lordship  of  Melsa,  with  the  adjoming  wood  of  Rutha, 
but  also  in  Waghen,^  (where  the  abbot  afterwards  built 

*  The  priginal  words  are  these : — *'  Hie  locos,  nempe  Tocitetnr 
aula  regis ....  etiam  tineaqae  cobU,  portaqae  ¥itc,  gens  hie  creetur 
Chfistieolaram.* '^CSiart*  itftf^f*  Ci  8. 
-^  Gent.  Hull,  p.  6.  t  Tickell.  Holl,  p.  170. 

§  Id  Waghen,  the  abbot  of  Meaux  had  one  hundred  and  ninety^ 
three  tenants,  who  paid  Tarious  sums,  from  £S.  Of.  8d.  down  to  9d. 
yearly,  the  whole  amounting  to  ^66. 8r.  ijd.,  beside^  a  great  qoantity 
of  com,  bay,  atraw,  bread,  beer,  geese,  fowls,  ftc,  which  were  deli- 
Tored  to  the  canons  at  the  different  ftstiTtls  according  to  agfeemeiit. 
Oat  of  the  above  ^60. 8c.  ^d.  the  following  sums  were  paid : — 

£  t.   d. 
To  the  cellarer  for  the  mill .    •    •    •    «    8    8    1| 

To  the  master  of  the  cattle 7    5    6 

To  the  monk  that  keeps  the  hogs  .    .    •  '1  18    ^ 
To  the  monk  of  the  bakehouse  ....    0    8    4 

To  th^  farmer  of  the  grange 0    8    0 

To  the  chapter  of  Beverley  •    .    •   ,.    •    0    0   S 
Of  those  deUined  by  Peter «f  Nuthill   .    0    0.8^ 

18  11  10 

To  the  purser .    .  63  16    6i 

..  TfckeU.  Hull,  p.  17S. 
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a  wool-house,  roofed  with  lead),*  with  the  advowson  of  ^xvilL* 
the  church,  a  free  passage  over  the  river  Holl,  and  also  — ■ 
to  Paul,  when  going  or  returning  with  goods  ;f  lands  in 
Saltagh,  Tharleton,  Mitton,  Mora,  Octena,  Blanche- 
marl,  Wherra,  Schira,j:  &c.,  with  common  of  pasture^ 
courts,  &c.,  quit  of  all  services  and  exactipns«  These 
extensive  grants  were  subsequently  confinned  by 
Hawisie,  the  earl's  daughter,§  and  ratified  by  successive 
charters  of  the  kings  Stephen  and  John.  ||  Adam  was 
constituted  the  first  abbot,  and  the  number  of  monks 
was  fifty.  They  were  Cistercians,  an  order  modified 
from  the  austere  principles  of  Benedict,  and  professing 
the  utmost  simplicity.  The  religious  of  this  order  soon 
attained  the  reputation  of  being  exceedingly  wealthy } 
and  they  did  actually  possess  such  enormous  infloeucej 
that  they  extorted  from  Pope  Innocent  an  exemption 
from  payment  of  tithes,  and  the*  grant  of  various  exclu- 
sive privileges. 

Numerous  donations  and  grants  of  rents,  revenues 
and  immunities,  enriched  this  institution,  amongst  which 
'the  -  following  stand  prominent.  A  charter  of  free 
warren  in  Melsa,  North  Grange,  Rue,  Waghen,  Fishous, 
Tharlesthorp,  Salthage,  La  More,  Skiren,  Blanche- 
marie,  Wharrand,  Wathsand,  Ruton,  Dunelton,  Arwhale, 
Ottringham,  Crauncewyk,  Heytfield,  Oketon,  Dalton, 
Wartre,  Sutton,  Dringhoe,  Erghum,  Oustwyk,  Ake, 
Molescroft,  Raventhorp,  and  Ravense,  was  given  to  the 
abbey  by  King  Edward  I.^  The  most  ancient  Jewish 
charter  we  know  of  in  this  kingdom  was  given  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Melsa,  by  Aaron,  the  celebrated 


«  Lib.  Melt.  fo.  15k  t  Dugd.  Mon,  vol.  t.  p.  380. 

t  Rot.  Chart.  6  John.  |  Inqais.  ad  qnod.  dam.  16  Hen.  Yl. 

I  Chart.  2  Ap.  6  John.  f  Rot.  Chart.  31  Edw.  I.     . 
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BOOK  IV.  Jew  of  liticoUi.  It  is  a  release^  and.  a  fine  of  one  mark; 
was  paid,  to  the  kiogt  that  it  might  be  entered  in  the 
great  rolL  A  royal  patent  wa$  granted  by  Henry  IIL 
antfaorixing  the  archbishop  to  let  to  |ee-£Burm  4he  manc^ 
of  HiUum  to  the  abbot  of  Melsa  ;*  and  another  in  the 
Mucceeding  year  to  t||e  abbot,  enabling  him  to  take  it 
^bout  tbiii  timei  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albe-: 
marie,  gave  to  the  abbey  a  windmill  and. a  watermill 
at  Brougb;  and  Clement,  the  chaplain,  aaaigoed  to  it  ^ 
windmill  at  S^atpn,  in  Holderaes&f  And  Henry  de 
Hull,  and  Agncup,  the  daughter  of  Thuiatan  de  Hull, 
endowed  the  abbey  with,  landa  and  rents  for  the  salva* 
tioo  of  their  souls.];  Matilda  Camin  conTeyed  to  jth^ 
monks  four  oxgangs  of  land  in  Wyk  de  Miton,  and 
pasture  for  eight  hundred  sheep,  together  with  certain 
tofts,  fisheries,  saltpans,  and  the  af^urtenances ;  and  all 
liberties  and  free  customs  thereto  belonging  ;§  which 
was  confirmed  by  several  papal  bulls  and  royal  charters.  j| 
Richard  de  Ottringham  assigned  to  the  monks  several 
hundred  acres  of  land,  with  other  property,  in  Ottring- 
ham,  Drypool,  Tharlesthorp,  Well,  and  Sutton,  to 
establish  a  perpetual  chantry,  on  condition  that  they 
provided  seven!  priests  to  perform  4^7  masses  in  a 
octrtain  messuage  at  Ottringham,  for  his  own  soul,  and 
those  of  his  kindred  and  ancestors ;  which  chantry  was 
s))b6equeatly  removed  into  the  porch  of  the  abbey 
churdLf 


*  Rot.  Ptt.  AS  Hen.  III.  t  Ltofd.  MBS.  B.  Mut.  409.  fo.  64^ 

t  <^tt.  M8S,  B.  Moi.  Vitell.  c  6.  fo.  6. 

I  A  foe  limile  of  this  charter  ii  in  Fro8t*8  Notices  of  Hnll,  p.  8. 

H  BnllB  pap.  Alex.  III.  Innoc  III.  Greg.  IX.  Chart.  9  April, 
6  Joh.  A  translation  of  the  latter  is  inserted  io  Tickoll*!  Hall, 
p.  175. 

Y  Dugd.  Monast.  vol.  t.  p*  888. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  negotiation  was  com-    ^Jhf.F* 

roenced  between  the  abbot  of  Melsa  and  the  abbot  of — 

Grimsby,  respecting  an  exchange  of  lands  for  dieir 
mutual  convenience ;  and  a  royal  patent  was  issued  for 
enabling  the  abbot  of  Wellow  or  Grimsby  to  hold  th^ 
manor  of  Weelsby,  within  the  liberties  of  the  borough  of 
Grimsby,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Meauk 
by  Henry  III.*  Soon  afterwards  the  terms  were  settled 
for  tlie  exchange  of  lands  on  the  river  Hull,  which  the 
abbot,  of  Grimsby  agreed  to  assign,  together  with  an 
annual  rent  of  £S0. 13^.  id.  in  lieu  of  the  said  manor  of 
Weelsby.  The  transfer  was  not  fitially  made  till  several 
years  afterwards.  In  1353,  the  abbot  of  Meaux  made 
a  fine  of  40#.  to  the  king  for  a  license,  enabling  him  to 
transfer  the  said,  manor  and  lordship  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Wellow  ;t  and  the  ezehanjge  Was  fully  ooa- 
firmed  by  King  Richard  II.:|: 

.  Added  to  all  these  munificent  donations,  the  monks 
of  Melsa  were  quit  of  all  pleas  of  murder;  free  from 
tpxes  and  tithes,  and  all  royal  exactions ;  exempt  fi^olu 
suit  and  secular  service ;  they  were  endowed  with  sac 
and  soc,  thol  and  theim,  infangthef  and  utfangtl^ef;  and 
all  the  same  laws,  customs,  and  immunities,  whicfh  were 
enjoyed  by  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  YorL§ . 

In  these  early  times,  the  lands  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  abbey  were  subjected  to  heavy  devas* 
tations  firom  the  riolevce  of  the  tides*  In  1256,..  an 
extraordinary  influx  of  the  sea.  overflowed  the  whole 
eartem  coast  of  England,  extended  to  the  fisheries  and 
woods  at  Cottingham,  belongitig  to  the  monks  of  Melsa,: 
and  swept  away  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and 

•  Rot.  Pftt,  24  Edw.  I.  t  Rok.  Origin.  2ft  Edw.  III. 

X  Rot.  Pat.  16  Rich.  II. 
§  Chart,  of  Steph.  Lansd.  MSS.  487,  fol.  CS* 
VOL.  IV.  2  O 
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BOOK  nr.  many  head  oF  cattle.  It  also  Wftshed  into  fhe  Hntnber 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land  whkh  the  abbot  had  in 
Hyton,  which  waa  nerer  afterwards  regained.  About 
the  same  time^  the  monks  bad  formed  the  design  of 
building  a  grange  on  their  land  at  Salthage^  and  had 
actually  commenced  the  fabric.  But  the  frequent  inuiH 
dattotn  of  the  Hnuber  baying  washed  away  a  consnde^ 
tabl0  portion  of  land  near  it,  they  were  liiKler  the 
nedessity  of  abandoning  their  dengn,  and  built  flieir 
grange  at  a  greater  disianoe  fi^  the  water^  and  out  of 
ihe  reach  of  its  devastations^  These  continual  losses, 
{leriodically  sustained^  at  length  reduced  the  value  of 
their  land  to  a  fnere  nominal  sum^  which  was  wbolly 
inadequate  to  th^  etpense^  of  Ae  institution ;  and  the 
aanons  soon  became  deeply  itivoWed  in  debt^  from  flie 
praotioe  of  bospitalityi  as  well  as  the  regular  mainte^ 
nance  of  their  establishment,  ttt  1846^  therefore,  as 
the  only  means  of  averting  final  yuin,  they  petitioned  the 
archbishop  for  assistance  and  relief.  The  allegations 
of  tbia  petition  being  examined  and  found  correct,  a 
cbartei*  was  granted  bf  WilUam  de  ZoDcb,  archbishop 
of  York»  ''  being  at  lengtt  overcome/'  as  he  expresses 
ily  ^  by  their  daily  importemty,''  appropriating  to  ihe 
abbot  and  convent  ^  valuable  living  of  Esington,  whh 
all  its  rig^ts^  appurtemaioea,  and  dependences;  re- 
serving a  smaU  portion  of  the  proHts  as  a  atipend  fbr  a 
vicar  to  serve  the  cbufth,  and  the  collation  thereof  to 
the  arcfabiihop  and  his  successors  for  ever.* 

Abbots.         The  following  list  i^  the  abbots^  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  tUs  instittttioni  will  be  found  toleraUy 
odrreot  :— 
Adam,  who  was  first  a  monk  at  Whitby,  then  at  St 

»  CMtter*!  ^vcrley,  p,W9. 
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Mary's  abbey,  York>  afterwards  at  Fountaiii'fl  abbey,    chap. 

and  finally  became  abbot  of  Jloaiw*     He  held-  the  ^ 

abbacy  ten  yean,  and  ma^gnod  in  1 160. 

FhWp  r^gped  or  died  U^ 

Thomai^  {irevjpM.  to  hk  tftpoiwlmmi,  had  h&en 
eighteen  yeara  prhn 

Hugh  pccura  19  l?10. 

Geoffrey  de  3awtry,  JSiSS). 

Bicbard  de  OUmim,  IXih 

Michael  de  Bnime,  124Q. 

WUUam  de  Driffield,  1251. 

Richard  de  Tborntpn  occrhv  in  1269. 

Bobert  de  Skyren  was  .4^bW  m  1270. 

Bicbard  d^  Bac^on,  abbot  in  ISaa  Tbia  poMon 
was  pablicly  accused  of  e«be^ling  4be  fitopefty  .of  Ae 
abbey,  and  the  allegations  being  proviidf  h»  mfi$  df^niMrl 
of  the  abha^cy,  and  expeUed  ithe  fimv^i  in  dHgrafit. 

In  1286,  Roger  de  Oriffi^  waa  etoolfd,  ud  held 
Ae  ^ovemineDt  of  A^  abbey  A>r  taim^^fojir  yeara, 
^ben  he  volMntarfly  Designed* 

In  1310,  Adam  de  Sii;yMi  oeoiurp. 

Hiigh4elx>w^n» 

William  de  Dringb^  )Was  abbot  in  1349*  and  jras 
deprived  for  embezzling  the  property  of  the  abbey. 

John  de  Reyseley  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  in 
1356  was  also  degraded  for  theft  and  peculation. 

Robert  de  Beverley,  abbot  in  1356. 

William  de  Dringhoe,  1367. 

WUliam  de  Ursingham,  1372. 

Thomas  de  Burton,  1396. 

John  de  Holand  occurs  in  1423. 

Philip  Davill,  1445. 

John  de  Sutton  in  1458. 

William  Ferjff: 
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BOOK  IV.   Ralph  Soame,  1471. 

John  Cl^^ham,  1488. 

Richard  Stopes  sttrrendered  the  abbey  on  the  11th 
of  December,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  VIIL 

William  Draper  occurs  as  '  abbot  in  the  pension- 
book,  in  the  Augmentation  office,  London. 

The  arms  of  this  abbey  were  gu^  a  cross  patonce  vair^ 
or.  and  az.  between  four  martlets  of  the  second. 

The  site  of  this  celelnrated  monastery  was  granted, 
in  the  third  year  of  Edward  Vl.,  to  John,  earl  of  War- 
wick; part  of  ihe  property  was  assigned,  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  to  — -  Dudley;  another  part  to  John 
Famham ;  and  the  wbole  of  this  extensire  proper^ 
was  soon  distributed  amoagst  a  variety  of  individuals, 
and  now  constitutes  innumerable  freeholds  and  inde- 
pendent possessions. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  monastery  consist  of  a 
few  walls,  possessing  no  architectural  feature  worthy 
notice.  Ornamented  bricks  are  occasionally  discovered, 
and  soon  find  places  in  the  collections  of  numerous 
antiquaries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
'  Tiie  village  is  small,  and  contains  a  Wesleyan  Metfao* 
dist  chapel,  erected  about  seven  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

aUBVST  Of  HOLDBENB08  WAJ«V«AKK,   flOITTH  DHTISIOir. 


Tub  BOHth  divtrioa  of  the  seigrfory  of  Holderness  eon-    chap. 
tains  the  following  parishes :—  — 


BURSTWICK,  OWTIIORNB, 

BASINGTOK,  PATRINGTON, 

BILSBAM,  PAUL, 

aoLLra^  tKBPPriiKGf 

UOLHPTOWy  SUMB  I9LAlfD, 

KATINQBAM9  WBLWICB» 

KILNSEA,  WINBSTBAD. 
OTTRIMGUAM,. 

PAmmOTOH  is  a  small  parish  and  mailMt  to.wn,  ten  Pfttrington 
miles  from  Hedon  and  eighteen  from  HnlL     In  1831 
the  populatioa  of  the  town  and  parish  amounted  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  persons^  occu- 
pying two  hundred  and  sixty  houses. 

J  The  church,  an  extensive  edifice,  situated  in  the  centre  chureh. 
of  the  town,  is  the  handsomest  in  Holderness.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber 
Begis  at  £29*  Patron,  the  master  and  fellows  of  Clare 
hall*,  Cambridge.  In  plan,  this  church  comprises  a  nave 
and  aisles,  transepts  and  aisles,  and  a  spacious  chancel, 
with  a. tower  and  lofty  sphra*  in  the  centre.    The  west 

*  £kiid  to  be  one  handred  and  ninety-five  feet  from  the  ground  to  ike 
weather  coek.  About  eighteen  yeairs  ago  twenty-five  feet  of  this 
•pire  were  taken  dewn. 
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BOOK  IV.  front  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses,  those  at 
the  angles  being  double^  and  all  finished  with  square 
pinnacles,  ending  in  pyramidal  caps,  with  crockets  and 
finials.  This  front  rises  to  an  apex,  and  on  it  is  a 
foliated  cross*  The  centre  window  is  large,  of  five  lights, 
with  a  transom,  the  sweep  of  the  aieh  filled  with  elegant 
tracery.  In  each  of  the  front  aisles  is  a  pointed  window 
of  two  lights^  awl  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch  t&«e  trefoils 
conjoined  The  nave  is  made  into  four  divisions  by 
buttresses,  similar  to  those  in  the  west  front ;  duree  of 
these  divisions  have  windows  similar  to  the  west  fttmt, 
and  in  the  second  division  from  the  west  is  a  large  pro- 
jecting porch,  in  two  stories :  at  the  angles  are  double 
buttresses,  and  in  the  lower  story  is  a  pointed  arched 
entrance.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  chnrA  is  finished 
with  a  staDg-course  and  parapet  Some  of  the  but- 
tresses have  grotesque  gargoyles,  of  iiiI14engtli  human 
figures,  making  a  singular  appearance. 

Transept.  The  west  side  of  the  transept  is  made  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  iwittms,  with  a  pinnacle;  in  each  is  a  nanrow 
|X>ilited  witidew,  of  tiwo  lights,  with  trefoil  heads  and  a 
•qualarefoil  ia  the  sweep  lof  the  areh.  The  «oalb  (W>nt  of 
ibe  traosc^  is  :made  into  tiiree  divisioas  by  butlresses, 
those  in  the  middle  Jbeing  much  larger  than  the  olliers. 
M,  'the  WQstaii^  is  an  dota^Mial  staiKase,  wliidh  rises 
jno  higher  thaa  <die  reef,  and  is  fiosBbed  wkh  a  pedhnentd 
•cap  and  finisl.  The  window  in  tine  oentre  ts  pointed,  of 
iom  lights,  wAl  a  itiailaoiii ;  the  lewer  tier  has  cinqoe- 
ioil  heads  and  ihe  'Vpfer  itreCsils.  In  the  ewei^p  t>f  ^ 
asoh  is  .a  iargs  ciscfe^  cndbnag  diree  eiaquefi]^  The 
HModaw  has  its  eegcQar  vreotber  cotniee,  and  has  also 
above  it  a  recessed  arch,  which  vanishes  in  the  buttresses. 
Above  this,  the  finish  of  fiie  design  is  a  series  of  step^ 
behind  which  rises  the  roof  to  an  ape<»  on  which  is  an 
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elegant  foliated  cw$a.  In  the  pedhnent  thus  formed  is  <^  ^  ap. 
a  circular  lights  now  closed  up.  The  irindows  on  each  - 
side  the  prineipal  window  are  pointed^  of  three  lights, 
with  neat  traeery  in  the  sweep  of  the  ardL  The  gaif- 
goyles  in  tins  part  of  the  ohnrch  are  rery  large,  project- 
ing several  feet  firom  the  building;  and  the  snlgeets  are 
very  curious  i  one  represents  Sampson  and  the  lion,  a 
man  fiddling,  another  playing  on  bag-pipes,  a  man  slay- 
ing a  woman,  a  ship,  and  a  lion  assaulting  an  angel. 
The  eflfect  of  tUs  front  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  is  an 
elegant  and  perfect  specimen  of  the  style  of  architectord 
prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL*  The  east  side  of 
this  transept  is  similar  to  the  west,  except  that  a  small 
chantry  chapel  projects  in  a  semi*hexagon,  and  is  gnardckl 
by  buttresses. 

The  chancel  is  about  three  feet  higher  than  the  nave,  cimncel. 
but  was  evidently  erected  at  the  same  period,  and  by 
the  architect  of  the  rest  of  the  church :  it  has  a  plain 
parapet,  and  is  made  into  fbar  divisions  by  biittresses 
similar  to  the  nave ;  in  each  is  a  window  of  three  lights* 
with  trefoil  heads,  and  the  tracery  in  the  sweeps  very 
beautiful,  all  difiering,  but  corresponding  with  the  oppo-> 
site  windows.  The  east  end  rises  to  an  apex,  and  is 
crowned  with  a  foliated  cross ;  in  this  front  is  a  spacious 
window  of  seven  lights,  with  a  transom,  and  intersecting 
arches  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The  lower  portion  of 
this  window  is  filled  up,  and  in  the  centre  division  is  a 
niche,  with  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  is  Tery  similar  to  the  portion  already 
described.  On  this  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small 
attached  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry  and  an  entrance 
to  the  chancel.    Under  the  north  window  of  the  transept 

*  From  1S07  to  18S7. 
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BOOK  7 V.  ig*  a  pointed  doorway,  with  a  large  pedimeiital  canopy, 
cfocketed,  and  supported  on  an  eagle  and  a  lion.  On 
the  apex  of  the.ardh'is  a  small  statue  of  the  Saviour 
giving  the  b^edictibh.  On  each  side  of  this  door  are 
brackets,  with'  pedimental  heads, 'but  no  statnes.  The 
cnrious^  fihidi  of  the  transept  by  steps  is  wanting  on  this 
side,  as  well  as  the  cireular  window.  The  large  window 
is,  however,  bounded  by  a  recessed  arch,  and  the  roof, 
n^hiah'  is  crocketed,  rises  to  an  apex  with  a  foliated 
cross.  There  is  a  lo#  porch  in  the  nave;  with  a  pointed 
doorway. 

Tower.  The  tower*  is  very  massy,  and  rises  from  the  roof  in 

three  stories,  each  marked  by  a  string-course.  The 
windows  are  single  lights,  and  at  each  angle  are  but- 
tresses. The  finish  is  a  plain  but  bold  parapet,  with 
eight  richly  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  latter  have  small 
flying  buttresses  against  the  spire,  which  is  octagonal^ 
and  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  being  finished  with  a 
ball  -and  weathercock.  The  lower  part  of  this  spire  is 
degiuitly  panelled.  The  interior  is  very  beautiful ;  the 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches 
resting  on  columns  composed  of  eight  cylinders,  con* 
joined  with  rich  leaved  capitals.  The  roof,  which  is 
open  to  the  rafters,  rests  on  grotesque  heads  of  monsters. 
The  roofs  ci  the  aisles  are  also  of  timber,  but  the 
sprin^ngs  for  a  stone  roof  remain,  the  corbels  being 
very  curi6ns.  This  part  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  for 
service,  ^nd  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery.  The  pulpit  is 
octagonal,  with  the  date  of  1612.  The  tower  is  sup- 
ported by  four  columns,  each  consisting  of  twenty  cylin- 
ders, with  the  most  exquisite  foliage.  The  transepts  are 
in  a  similar  style  of  architecture  to  the  nave,  the  aisles 

*  In  the  tower  are  fire  bells.   The  iriew  from  the  Sttmmit  of  Holder^ 
ness  and  the  Humber  is  particularly  striking. 
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being  separated  from  each  transept  by  three  arches,    chap 

The  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  has  been  formerly 

made  into  three  chapels :  the  piscina  of  each  remains ; 
they  are  trefoil  headed.  The  east  aisle  of  the  south 
transept  has  also  had  three  chapels^  the  roofs  of  which 
are  groined  with  elegant  bosses.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pendant  of  particular  beauty.  It  has  three  niches ;  in 
one  is  a  lady  at  prayers,  in  another  St.  Catherine,  and 
in  the  third  our  Saviour.  The  whole  of  this  centre 
chapel  is  enriched  with  every  variety  of  sculpture.  The 
font,  situated* at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower,  is 
circular,  with  twelve  panels,  each  filled  with  rosettes. 
The  chancel  has  a  piscina  and  three  stalls  on  the  south 
side,  and  on  the  north  side  a  sepulchre  (perhaps  the 
most  perfect  in  England).  It  is  in  four  divisions,  with 
crocketed  pinnacles  on  each  side,  and  the  finish  a  cinque- 
foil  arch,  terminating  in  a  noble  finial ;  the  first  division 
from  the  ground  is  occupied  by  three  niches,  with  sleep- 
ing soldiers ;  the  next  is  a  small  recess  for  the  chalice, 
pix,  &c.,  the  third  a  basso  relievo  of  the  resurrection, 
with  two  angels  ministering  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  last 
a  small  recess.  The  whole  is  in  tolerable  preservation, 
except  being  smeared  with  ^*  churchwarden's  whitewash.'' 

There  are  no  monuments  that  deserve  particular  notice 
m  this  church. 

The  town  is  small,  and  principally  consists  of  four  Chapeis. 
streets,  with  a  large  square  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  the 
church*   There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  of  brick, 
erected  in  181 1,  an  Independent  chapel,  and  one  recently 
erected  for  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

The  market  is  held  on  a  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the 
28th  of  March,  18th  of  July,  and  6th  of  December.  Bnrsiwick- 

Bitrstwick-cum-Skbcklino  is  a  small  parish  town,  skecklin^. 

VOL-  IV.  2  p 
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BOOK  IV.  four  miles  from  Hedon,  with  a  population  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  persons. 

Church.  The  benefice  is  a  vicarage^  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 

and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £7.     Patron,  the  earl 

of  Cardigan.     The  church,  a  small  edifice,  consists  of  a 

nave  and  north  aisle,  with  a  small  chapel  on  the  south 

side,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  and  an  embattled  tower 

at  the  west  end.     The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  a 

modem  brick  porch,  and  the  windows  are  almost  all 

square  headed.     The  interior  is  plain;  the  aisle  of  ^the 

nave  is  divided  from  it  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting 

on  octagonal  columns.     The  font  at  the  west  end  is 

circular. 

'^  On  a  fair  grave  stone  in  the  chancel  is  the  picture 

of  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  brass,  betwixt  whom  is  an 

escutcheon  of  brass,  and  thereon  a  chevron ;  which  are 

the  arms  of  Stafford,  dukes  of  Buckingham,  anciently 

lords  of  Holderness,  and  of  that  seigniory  Burstwick 

was  the  principal  seat,  and  the  ancient  lords  had  tlieir 

residence  there.    Underneath  the  picture  and  coat  is  the 

following  inscription : — 

«'  Orate  pro  anima  Stephi  Hatefeild  armigr  fllij  Robti  Hatefeild  nop. 
de  Hatefeild  aniiig«  et  Marescails  hospity.  illuslriaim  PrincSpis  Ed- 
ward! iiijti>  Regis  Anglise  et  Escaetoris  libULtis  de  Holderuesi  et 
Elisabeth  Hatefeild  nup.  uxorie  saa  qui  quidem  Stephas  obijt  xix  die 
Mensis  Janij  Anno  Henrici  Septimi  post  Conqaestum  Ang  irii  et 
anno  Dom.  mcccclxxxxii.  q*  amabas  p'pitietar  Deus  p*  sua  magna 
mia.    Amen.*'* 

The  manor  of  Burstwick  was  of  great  extent,  and  was 
successively  in  the  hands  of  several  of  our  kings. 

It  appears  from  the  Rotuli  Scotiae  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  London,   and  in  the  chapter-house  in  West- 

•  Lansdowne  M8S.  No.  804. 
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minster,  that  Edward  II.  was  at  York  and  Ribbestan    c  H  a  p. 

XIX. 
in  the  month  of  October^  in  the  year  1309 ;  and  that  on  

the  9th  and  Uth  of  the  next  months  November,  1309, 

he  was  at  Brustwyk. 

In  the  year  1339,  King  Edward,  when  at  Antwerp, 
granted  the  custody  of  his  parks  in  the  manor  of  Burst- 
wick,  or  Brustwyk,  to  William  Dale,  according  to  letters 
patent 

In  the  year  1347,  John  d'Arcy,  called  John  d'Arci 
le  Fitz,  had  the  custody  of  the  king's  liberty  of  Holder- 
ness,  as  also  of  the  manor  of  Brustwyke  with  its  mem- 
bers, and  was,  in  consideration  of  his  many  services 
done  and  to  be  done,  discharged  from  rendering  any 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  king. 

King  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1356,  calling  to  mind 
the  great  and  seasonable  supplies  of  money  with  which 
be  had  been  furnished  by  that  eminent  merchant  William 
de  la  Pole,  ''  bestowed  on  him  (amongst  other  gifts)  the 
inheritance  of  that  great  manor  of  Brustwyke  in  Holder- 
ness,  with  its  members."  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  manor  of  Brustwyke  continued  long  in  the  family 
of  the  de  la  Poles,  as  in  the  year  1379  (2d  Richard  II.) 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  king^  with  numerous  oilier  manors 
in  Holdemess,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
Ingelram  de  Coucy,  earl  of  Soissons  and  Bedford. 

The  Scots  were  very  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
the  English  under  Edward  I.  and  after  the  death  of  the 
famous  William  Wallace,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  earl  of 
Carrick,  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  in  the  year 
1306,  and  he  took  the  command  of  the  Scots  in  defence 
of  their  country.  But  Bruce  was  twice  defeated  by  the 
English,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Hebrides.    Edward  sent  out  detachments  in  all  direc- 
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BOOKn\  lions  to  seke  Brace's  adherents,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  taken.  Three  of  Bruce's  brothers  were 
beheaded,  many  noblemen  were  taken  and  sent  into 
England,  and  imprisoned  in  diflerent  places,  and  his 
queen  was  ordered  to  be  confined  to  the  manor  of 
Burstwick,  in  Holdemess. 

In  Rymer's  Foedera,  under  the  title,  **  Nomina  jduri- 
morum,  qui  secuti  sunt  Robertum  Bnis,  &  missi  in 
Prisona  Angli»,"  special  directions  are  given  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  queen,  when  she  shonld  arrive  at 
Burstwick ;  and  these  directions  deserve  the  notice  of 
the  reader,  as  far  as  they  rdate  to  the  state  of  Burst- 
wick manor  in  Holdemess,  and  show  the  habits  of  living 
of  the  principal  people  in  those  times  : — 

**  Be  it  remembered,  that  when  the  wife  of  the  earl 
of  Carrick  shall  come  to  the  king,  she  be  sent  to 
Bnistewik,  and  that  she  have  such  an  establishment, 
and  her  table  furnished  in  such  manner  as  is  under- 
mentioned ;  that  is  to  say : 

"  That  she  have  two  women  of  the  country  with  her; 
to  wit,  a  lady,  and  a  woman  for  her  chamber,  who  may 
be  of  good  age,  and  not  gay,  and  that  they  be  of  good 
and  steady  conduct;  to  be  in  attendance,  to  wait  on 
her: 

**  And  two  pages,  who  shall  be  also  of  good  age,  and 
prudent :  of  whom,  one  shall  be  one  of  the  pages  of 
earl  Ulvestier,  namely  John  de  Benteley,  or  any  other 
whom  he  shall  put  in  his  place ;  and  the  other,  any  one 
of  the  country,  to  carve  for  her : 

*^  And  also,  that  she  have  a  foot-boy,  to  wait  in  her 
chambier,  one  who  is  sober,  and  not  riotous,  to  make 
her  bed,  and  do  other  offices  pertaining  to  her  chamber : 

^'  And  besides  it  is  ordered,  that  she  have  a  valet. 
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who  shall  be  of  good  bearing,  and  discreet,  to  keep  her    chap. 

keys,  to  serve  in  .the  pantry  and  cellar;  and  that  she  — 

have  a  cook. 

^'  And  she  ought  also  to  have  three  greyhounds,  for 
her  recreation  in  the  warren  there,  and  in  the  parks, 
when  she  chuseth : 

**  And  that  she  have  venison  (in  the  park),  and  fish 
in  the  fisheries,  according  as  she  shall  be  inclined : 

"  And  iJiat  she  reside  in  the  best  house  of  the  manor, 
at  her  pleasure : 

'^  And  that  she  may  visit  the  parks,  and  other  places 
within  the  manor^  at  her  pleasure. 

**  And  it  is  commanded,  by  letters  of  the  privy  seal 
of  the  king,  to  Richard  Oysel,  seneschal  of  Holdemess, 
that  he  provide  for  the  said  lady  what  is  necessary  for 
herself,  and  for  her  household,  and  for  the  other 
matters,  agreeably  to  the  above-mentioned  ordinance."* 

The  village  is  long  and  straggling,  but  the  houses  are  Chapel, 
neat.    Here  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  erected 
in  1826. 

The  small  township  of  Ryhill,  on  the  high  road  firom  Ryhiil. 
Hedon  to  Patrington,  contains  three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen persons.     Here  also  is   a  chapel  for  Wesleyan  Chapel. 
Methodists. 

At  Camerton,  in  the  same  parish,  is  the  neat  seat  of  Camerton. 
£.  Ombler,  Esq. 

The  parish  town  of  Easington,  is  situated  6ve  miles  Easington. 
and  a  quarter  from   Patrington.     The   population,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per- 
sons. 

The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  JMI  Church. 
Saints,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £10 ;   in  the 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p,  lOlS. 
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BOOK  IV*  parliamentary  return   at  £48:  patron^  the  archbishop 
of  York.     The  church,  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  village^  is  a  neat  structure.     It  comprises 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west 
end.    The  latter  is  very  handsome ;  at  each  angle  are 
buttresses,  rising  to  the  summit,  in  five  gradations,  and 
finished  with  embattlements.    The  south  side  of  the 
nave  has  several  plain  pointed  windows  and  a  brick 
porch.     The  same  side  of  the  chancel  has  three  square- 
headed  windows,  of  three  lights  each ;  and  in  the  east 
end  is  a  large  pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with  per- 
pendicular tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.      The 
clerestory  of  the  nave  has  three  pointed  windows,  and 
the  north  side  of  the  church  is  in  a  similar  style  of 
architecture  to  what  has  been  described.    The  interior 
is  neat;  the  south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by 
four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns,  the 
opposite  ones  divided  in  a  similar  form  by  three  arches. 
The  tower  is  open  to  the  church,  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  a  gallery,  built  in  1802.    The  font,  an  octagonal 
basin,  i%  situated  beneath  this  gallery.    On  the  north 
side  is  a  neat  tablet  to  R.  Pattinson,  Esq.,  who  died 
August  15,  1808,  aged  eighty-two.    He  left  a  close  of 
land,  called  Stockhill,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
the  village.     The  school  is  held  in  a  part  of  the  church 
separated  from  the  rest  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
Chapel.  A  chapel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists  was  erected  at 

this  place  about  seven  years  ago. 

Old  New-        The  small  township  of  Out  Newton,  situated  on  the 
ton.  ,  ,    .        ^   .  . 

coasts  has  a  population  of  sixty-nme  persons. 

ChapeL  There  are  some  remains  of  a  chapel  at  this  place 

near  the  edge  of  the  cliiT.     It  appears  to  have  been  a 

building  of  considerable  strength. 

Southward  of  Easington  was   the  cell  or  priory  of 
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Buntall^*  or  Birstall  Garth.    In  1 1 15,  Stephen,  earl  of   chap. 

Albemarle,  gave  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St  Martin  '— 

de  Alceio,  near  Albemarle,  in  Normandy,  several  tithes 
and  churches  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  north 
part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  those  foreigners  sent  over  into 
Holdemess  a  procurator  or  prior,  with  some  monks  of 
their  own  house.  These  fixed  their  cell,  and  continued 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen,  at  Burstall,  in  Holdemess, 
tiQ  by  the  frequent  seianire  of  the  estates  of  the  alien 
abbeys  in  England,  during  the  wars  with  France,  it 
became  the  interest  of  the  church  to  ^U  this  alien  priory 
of  Burstall  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Kirkstall,  in  the 
West  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  ISth  Richard  II.  1395. 

The  church  of  Elilnsea,  or  Chinlesi,  was  given  by 
Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  the  priory  of  Burstall, 
in  Holderness,  and  was  appropriated  thereto  in  the  year 
1228.  In  1395,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St  Martin, 
in  Normandy,  granted  it  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Kirkstall. 

The  church  of  Wythernsea,  or  Holeym,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  was  given  to  the  cell  of  Bur- 
stall, and  was  afterv^ards  granted  also  to  Kirkstall 
abbey,  with  other  lands  at  this  place. 

The  church  of  Outhome,  or  Sister  Kirk,  was  given 
by  Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  his  cell  at  Burstall, 
and  was  afterwards  granted,  with  the  possessions  thereof, 
to  the  abbey  of  Kirkstall. 

The  church  of  Escheclinge,  or  Skekeling,  was  given 
by  Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  the  prior  of  Burstall ; 
and  certain  tithes  from  "  the  demesnes  of  Brystwic,'* 
and  an  annual  rent  out  of  the  chapel  of  Nuttle,  were  to 

*  BanUH,  from  the  Saxon  Bwg'Stall,  which  signifies  a  seat  on 
the  side,  or  pitch  of  a  hiU.  Somner'M  Sax.  Diet,  Heamf  *«  Workt, 
vol.  1.    Prcf.  p.  12. 
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^OOK  IV,  remain  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St  Martin,  in  Nor- 
mandy,  for  ever. 

The  church  of  Pagula,  or  Paulholme,*  and  the  tithes 
thereof,  were  given  to  Burstall  cell,  and  afterwards 
granted  to  the  abbey  of  Kirkstall. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Albemarle,  gave  the  church  and 
tithes  of  his  castle  of  Aldburgh  to  Burstall  cell,  which 
were  appropriated  thereto  in  1228,  by  Walter,  arch- 
bishop of  York. 

The  site  of  this  priory,  which  was  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  Easington,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
Humber,  and  is  now  in  the  Trinity  sands. 
Halsham.        The  neat  village  of  Halsham  is  situated  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Patrington. 

The  population,  in  1821,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  persons. 
Church.  The  benefice,  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £13.  6^.  8d.,  in  the  parlia* 
mentary  return  at  £30:  patron.  Sir  Thomas  Aston 
Constable,  Bart  The  church,  a  neat  edifice,  comprises 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel  and  chapel,  with  a  low 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  has  double  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  and  an  embatded  parapet  In  the  west 
front  is  a  niche  above  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights. 
The  south  aisle  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  but- 
tresses ;  in  the  first  from  the  west  is  a  brick  porch,  and 
in  the  others  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  witli  three 
quatrefoils  in  the  sweep,  now  reduced  to  two  by  some 
bungling  mason  altering  the  pointed  windows  into  cir- 
cular !  The  chancel  is  made  into  three  divisions,  vrith 
a  square  window  in  the  centre  and  pointed  windows  in 

*  Does  not  this  name  imply,  tiiat  Paul  or  Paalholme  was  onee  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  craters  of  the  Humber  ?  Holme,  in  Saxon, 
is  an  island  surrounded  by  water.     Thompson, 
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tlw  ude  diTiaioiu.     The  east  end  rises  to  a  gable,  and    chap. 

18  finished  with  a  foliated  cross ;  the  window  in  the -1. 

firont  is  pointed^  of  foar  lights,  with  trefoil  and  quatre- 
fdil  tracerjr  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.    The  north  side  is 
similar  to  the  soath,  with  the  addition  of  a  modem  brick 
▼estiy.    The  interior  of  this  church  is  very  neat  j  the 
north  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  massy 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns  with  square 
capitals;*  and  the  south  aisle  has  three  pointed  arches 
resting  on  octagonal  columns.    The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
panelled  with  curiously  sculptured  bosses,  painted.   The 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  with  **  1634''  on  one  of  its  fronts. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  with  heavy 
erockettng,  and  a  fenestella  of  three  seats.     The  whole 
of  this  work  is  enriched  with  crockets  and  finials,  and 
is  in  excellent  preservation.    In  the  chapel  before  no- 
ticed, amidst  filtfl  of  every  description,  is  a  splendid 
table  monument  of  alabaster.    The  dado  contains  eight 
panels,  every  alternate  one  has  a  trefoil-headed  canopy, 
crocketed,  and  containing  a  full-length  figure  of  an  angel 
holding  a  blank  shield.    Above  this  is  a  cornice  and 
embattlement,  and  on  the  top  is  a  large  grave-stone, 
on  which  is  laid  the  effigies  of  a  knight  in  alabaster. 
His  hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  his  feet  rest  on  a  grey- 
hound, round  whose  neck  is  a  jewel.    His  head  rests 
on  a  helmet  having  the  cxe^  of  a  lion,  and  he  is  attired 
in  full  plate  armour,  with  a  collar  of  SS  round  his  neck. 
From  the  style  of  the  armour  this  is  evidentiy  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  John  Constable,  who  died  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  buried  in  this  church. 
The  font,  an  octagonal  basin  with  quatrefoUs,  is  situate 
in  the  tower. 

•  There  v^  some  singalarly  senlptared  blocks  abo? e  the  erches  in 
this  eisle,  evidently  belonging  to  an  older  church  than  the  present. 
VOL.   IV.  2  Q 
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BOOK  IV.  On  a  small  eminence  east  of  the  church  is  a  stalelj 
Mauio-  mausoleum^  built  of  the  best  white  free  stone.  It  is  a 
circular  temple  of  the  Doric  order^  having  blank  arches 
round  the  whole^  resting  on  pilasters.  The  dome'  is 
covered  with  lead^  and  finished  with  a  small  orna- 
mental cupola.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  is  ^n  ele- 
gant monument  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Wiffiam 
Constable^  Bart,  of  Burton  Constable,  .who  li^  here, 
surrounded  by  the  ancestors  of  that  ancient  family. 
This  mausoleum  was  commenced  in  1792  and  finished 
in  1800,  by  the  late  W.  Constable,  Esq.  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  £10,000.  The  rising  ground  on  which  it  is 
situated  is  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  this  plain  but  elegant  structure  is  a 
prominent  object  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Sir  John  Constable,  of  Kirkby  Knowle,  in  1584^  left 
by  will  the  sum  of  £80  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  estate  for  ever,  for  the  following  purposes: — ^£20 
for  the  education  of  eight  poor  children,  £24  to  furnish 
the  aforesaid  children  with  satchels,  books,  &c.  and 
£32  to  be  distributed  amongst  eight  poor  old  men^  and 
£4  to  two  poor  old  women,  with  the  hospital  erected  for 
iheir  use. 

Catherine  Constable  also  left  a  rent  charge  of  £10 
per  annum,  in  1590,  towards  maintaining  one  poor  scholar 
for  seven  years,  who  shall  have  been  brought  up  in  this 
free  school,  at  the  time  he  shall  be  sent  to  Trinity  college, 
Oscford.  It  has  never  been  paid,  nor  was  any  scholar 
ever  sent  previous  to  1786.  The  hospital  and  school- 
room is  a  large  building  of  red  brick  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  possesses  no  particular  object 
worthy  notice. 
HoU}ni.  HoLLYM  is  a  small  parish  town,  two  miles  from 
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PatringtOD,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  sixty    c  ir  a  E 
persons.  

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  Church. 
and  Yalaed  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £9.  I9s..  2d, :  patrons, 
the  corporation  of  Beverley.  The  church,  erected  in 
1814,  is  a  small  edifice,  entirely  devoid  of  architectural 
taste  or  elegance.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  is  entirely  built  of 
brick.  The  windows  are  circular-headed,  with  pinnacles 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower.  The  interior  is  very  neat; 
with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  pulpit  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  with  a  passage  beneath. 

The  village  is  small,  and  contains  a  chapel  for  the  Cliip«i. 
Wesleyan  Methodists,   erected  about  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Wiihernsea  is  an  inconsiderable  township,  with   a  Withern- 
population  of  one  hundred  and  eight  persons.  '^* 

The  chapel  here  (a  spacious  building  in  ruins)  is  ChApel. 
dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  is  held  with  HoUym.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  was  erected  in  1488.  At  what  time  it 
became  desecrated  is  not  known,  but  sufficient  remains 
at  the  present  day  to  evince  that  it  was  a  large  and  welU 
built  edifice.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  is  a  slab  witli 
an  unintelligible  inscription.  It  now  serves  as  a  land- 
mark for  seamen,  and  is  well  known  as  onet  of  the  Sister 
churches,  so  called  from  it  and  Owthom  having  been 
built  by  two  sisters. 

The  parish  town  of  Holmpton*  is  four  miles  from  Holmpton. 
Patrington,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty^ 
six  persons. 
The  benefice  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  Church. 

*  A  great  part  of  this  YiUage  is  in  the  parish  of  Hollym  ;  the 
boandaries  of  which  are  dilBeult  to  ascertain.— ^Law^cfo/e. 
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BOOK  IV.  £4.  38.  4d.,  in  the  pariiamentary  return  at  £135.  i9#.  6d 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  The  churchy  ia 
appearance^  much  resembles  a  mean  bam;  it  consists 
of  a  nave  and  small  chancel,  wi&  a  bell  hanging  within 
the  church.  The  interior  is  equally  mean  with  the 
exterior.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  gallery,  erected 
in  1820,  at  the  cost  of  £30,  by  the  Society  for  pro* 
moting  the  Enlargement  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  It 
has  sixty-five  free  seats.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
is  a  neat  tablet  of  statuary  marble  by  C.  Rossi,  Bsq^ 
R  A.  to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  S.  Walter,  Esq.  of 
Holmpton,  who  died  Sept  5,  1820,  aged  fourteen.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  circular  font  - 

Chapel.  The  village  is  small,  and  contains  a  school  abd  i 

chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  erected  about  ten 
years  ago. 
Holmpton  house  is  the  residence  of  R  Lacy,  Esq. 

Ktylof..  SjiYiNOHAM  is  a  small  parish  town,  situated  on  an 

^'^'  eminence  on  the  high  road  from  Hedon  to  Patrington; 

it  is  five  miles  distant  from  each  town.  The  population,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  .nine  persons. 

Chnreh.  The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas, 

valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £12.,  in  the  parliamentary 
return  at  £42 :  patron,  the  archbishop  of  York.  The 
church,  situated  on  the  highest  site  in  the  village^  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  chancel,  with  a  chapel  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The 
tower  is  low,  and  has  several  pointed  windows,  and  at 
the  angles  are  double  buttresses;  the  spire  is  octagonal, 
with  a  vane,  on  which  is  **  1740."  The  south  aisle  is 
made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses,  in  the  second 
from  the  west  is  a  porch,  and  in  the  other  divisions 
square-headed  windows  of  three  lights.  The  clerestory 
of  the  nave  is  of  brick,  with  stone  battlements ;  in  it  are 
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four  square  ^mndows.   The  chancel  is  in  a  similar  style  ^    chap. 

at  the  east  end  is  a  low  pointed  window  of  five  lights,   — 

with  intersecting  arches  in  the  sweep,  now  elegantly 
filled  with  bricks  and  mortar.  .The  interior  is  plain; 
the  nave  separated  from  Uie  aisles  by  four  pointed 
arches  resting  on  columns  fdmied  by  a  union  of 
cj'linders.  At  the  west  end  of  the  have  is  a  small 
gaUery,  and  beneath  it  a  circular  font  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a  neat  tablet  to  E.  Ombler,  Esq.  of  Saltagh^ 
Grange^  who  died  Feb.  25,  1802/ aged  fifty-seven.  In 
the  chancel  is  a  tablet  to  John  Angell,  Esq.  who  died 
Oct  29,  1647,  aged  twenty-eight 

The  village,  from  being  situate  on  a  hill  in  a  flat 
country,  commands  some  fine  views  of  the  levds  about 
Sunk  Island.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  street  is 
the  stump  of  a  cross  on  three  eteps. .  There  are  two  ChapeU. 
chapels  in  this  tovm,  one  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,; 
erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  another  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  built  in  1828. 

The  small  parish  town  of  Kilnsea  is  situate  on  die  KHoMa. 
sea-coast,  eight  miles  from  Patrington.    The  population, 
including  Spurn,  in  1821,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  persons.     The  village  consists  of  a  few  hovels 
with  one  or  two  farm-houses. 

The  church  (of  which  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Church. 
tower  remains)  is  a  vicarage,  dedicated  to  St  Helen, . 
and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  Se.  fijci,  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £98.  5s.  It  is  in  die  patronage 
of  George  Lowther  Thompson,  Esq.  This  edifice  had 
a  lofty  tower,  half  of  which,  with  the  nave  and  chancel, 
having  been  undermined  by  the  sea,  fell  into  it  on  Aug. 
1,  1826.  It  has  at  present  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  will  probably  exist  for  a  considerable  I^igth 
of  time,  the  fallen  ruins  having  made  a  strong  bulwark. 
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^oo»^  iv»  against  which  the  violeiice  of  the  waves  can  tent  itaelf 
without  injuring  the  shattered  tower. 

Bpvra-  In  this  parish  is  the  celebrated  promontory  called 

Spurn-point,  which  has,  at  difl^ent  periods,  undergone 
considerable  changes.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  his  visits  to 
the  place,  observed  that  the  sea  annually  washed  away 
part  of  the  high  clay  cliffi  of  Kilnsea;  and. he  con- 
sidered the  point  of  Spurn  as  an  appendage  to  Eltlnsea 
difis,  and  formed  from  the  waste  of  the  lands  to  the 
northward,  on  the  Holderness  shores.  He  says,  '^  It 
appears  that  this  coast,  from  Fiamborough-head,  or  at 
least  from  Bridlington,  to  the  Spurn-point,  trending 
S.S.E.  (true  merid.)  and  the  tide  of  flood  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean  setting  strongly  southward,  will  cause  these 
flood-tides,  when  agitated  by  winds  from  N»N.W.  to 
N.E.  to  bite  very  hard  upon  this  stretch  of  coast,  and 
the  sand  and  matter  dislodged  to  be  driven  towards  the 
south,  forming,  at  the. tail  of  the  land,  the  appendage 
called  the  Spum-point."  Mr.  Smeaton  adds,  '^  Doubt- 
less the  matter  so  brought  would  in  time  block  up  the 
Humber,  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  re-flow  of  the  tide 
of  that  river,  aided  by  the  fresh  water  from  the  higher 
country.  The  Spurn-point  being  therefore  the  efllect  <^ 
a  struggle  between  the  sea-tide  of  the  German  ocean, 
and  the  re-flow  of  the  Humber,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if 
the  powerful  efibrt  of  the  sea  by  degrees  drive  the 
channel  of  the  Humber  southward,  towards  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast,  and  thereby  the  Spurn-point  lengthen 
towards  the^south,  and  be  also  in  a  state  of  travel 
westward." 

He  seemed  to  think,  that  in  Camden's  time.  Spurn- 
head  was  a  sharp  head  of  land,  that  did  not  extend  far 
from  Kilnsea ;  and  that  when  it  was  drawn  out  in  length, 
and  to  a  sharper  point,  a  lighthouse  was  erected  upon  it. 


^1 
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and  it  took  the  name  of  Spnrn-point.    Mr.  Smeaton    chap, 
gives  a  plan  of  the  Spurn-p<Hnt^  in  the  year  1786,  whidi  — 


includes  about  ninety-eight  acres  of  ground* 

In  the  year  1676  a  patent  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  ^k^t- 
to  Justinian  Angell,  of  London,  merchant,  enabling  hiin 
to  continue,  renew,  and  maintain  certain  lights,  that  he 
had  erected  upon  the  Spurn-point ;  which  lights  were 
erected  at  the  request  of  masters  of  ships  using  the 
northern  trade ;  who,  in  their  petition  to  his  majesty, 
represented  that  a  very  broad  long  sand,  about  six  or 
seven  months  before,  had  been  discovered  to  have  been 
thrown  up  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  upon 
which  they  had  great  losses,  and  by  means  whereof  they 
sailed  in  great  danger  in  the  night ;  and  that  having  con- 
sidered, that  lights  erected  upon  the  Spurn-point  would 
in  future  prevent  such  danger,  this  had  induced  thenfi 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Angell,  as  being  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  piece  of  ground  that  was  adapted  to  the  purpose ; 
and  who,  at  their  request,  had  erected  two  lights 
thereon,  which  the  petitioners  found  to  be  not  only  of 
greater  benefit,  but  an  absolute  safety  to  all  navigators 
on  that  coast. 

In  process  of  time,  the  above  sand  became  itself  a  dry 
land  at  high  water,  and  continued  to  increase  so  con- 
siderably, that,  antecedent  to  1766,  the  ancient  lights, 
established  by  Mr.  Angell,  were  complained  of  as  being 
so  far  inland,  as  to  deceive  masters  of  vessels,  and  that 
great  losses  had  happened  through  it  An  application 
was  now  made  to  parliament  by  the  corporations  of  the 
Trinity-houses  at  Deptford  strond,  London,  and  Hull, 
for  removing  the  said  lights;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
anno  sexto  Georgii  III.  Regis,  cap.  31,  entitled,  ^'  An 

•  Appendix  to  8meaton*s  NarratiTe  of  the  Building  of  theBdyttone 
Lighthoase,  &e«  pp.  185,  166,  and  1117. 
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BOOK  IV.  ACt  for  taking  down  and  removing  certain  lighthottses, 
now  standing  near  the  Spurn-pointy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  for  erecting  other  fit  and  convenient  light- 
houses  instead  thereof.**  The  preamble  sets  forth,  (hat 
John  Angrily  Esq.  of  Stockwell,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
was  owner  of  three-fourth  parts  of  the  said  lighthouses, 
duties,  and  profits;  and  that  Leonard  Thompson,  Esq. 
of  SherifiTHutton,  in  the  county  of  York,  w^^|[torietor 
of  the  other  fourth  share*  That  Mr.  Angeiramng  been 
applied  to  by  the  said  corporations,  and  also  by  the 
'said  Mr. 'Thompson,  to  change  the  situation  of  the 
hothouses  so  as  to  answer  the  ends  and  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed ;  and  this  applica- 
tion having  been  ineffectual,  it  is  thereby  enacted,  that 
the  said  Leonard  Thompson  should  be  entitled,  as  soon 
after  the  Ist  of  June,  1766,  as  convenient,  to  erect  two 
new  and  sufficient  lighthouses,  with  suitable  offices,  &c. 
according  to  such  plan  as  the  corporation  of  theTrinity- 
house,  London,  should  appoint  and  approve  o£  . 
•  The  last  named  coiporati<m  immediately  appointed 
the  celebrated  John  Smeaton  to  be  their  engineer,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1766  he  received  directions  to  build 
two  lighthouses,  the  largest  to  be  ninety  feet  high,  and 
the  smallest  to  be  fifty  feet  high,  both  to  have  enclosed 
lanterns  for  fire  lights.^    The  foundation  for  the  high 

*  The  former  lights  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  a  Swape  (a  north 
country  term  for  a  lever,  when  fixed  npon  a  centre,  and  aeted  ii|ion  by 
the  hand),  ^''  Angell's  lighthouse  was  a  strong  octagon  bqlldftng  of 
brick,  and  its  light,  from  being  a  naked  coal  fire,  anprotected  from 
the  wind,  was  subject  to  bam' with  yery  different  and  unequal  lustre  ; 
and  it  is  related  by  the  master  of  this  lighthonse,  that  In  the  storm  of 
170$  (when  that  of  the  Edystone  was  beat  down)  he  verily  boliered 
bis  tower  (twenty  yards  high)  would  hare  beeh  blown  down ;  and  tiie 
tempest  made  the  fire  in  it  burn  so  Tehemently,  that  it  melted  down 
the  iron  bars  on  which  it  was  laid*  like  lead«  so  that  they  were  forced, 
when  the  fire  was  by  this  reason  extinguished,  to  put  in  new  bars. 
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light  was  completed  in  Febraaty,  1773^  and  in  Decern-  chap. 
ber  following,  the  low  light  was  covered  in;  but  in  ■ 
January,  1776,  a  great  storm  took  away  so  much  of  the 
south-east  coast  in  general,  that  the  circular  east  wall 
of  the  low  light  was  laid  bare,  and  then  taking  away  the 
sand  below  its  foundation,  beat  down  one-half  of  its 
circumference  in  a  single  tide;  and  ceased  not  till  it 
had  laid  bare  the  close  piling  under  the  circumference 
of  the  main  building  driven  for  its  protection. 

On  Mr.  Smeaton's  visiting  Spurn,  after  this  disaster, 
he  ordered  a  quantity  of  Hacledifie  stone  to  be  depo- 
sited, so  as  to  form  a  sloping  bank  or  bulwark  at  the 
foot  of  the  building,  to  break  off  the  fury  of  ihe  sea; 
and  on  the  5th  of  September  following,  the  fires  were 
kindled  in  both  houses,  with  stone  coal,  which  exhibited 
an  amazing  light  In  1786  the  low  lighthouse  wag 
demolished  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  old  tem- 
porary light-machine  which  had  been  used  during  the 
erection  of  both  the  edifices,  was  in  constant  use.* 

Another  lighthouse  was  erected,  and  after  standing 
many  years  was  demolished  by  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
In  1816,  the  tow  lighthouse  was  re*erected,  and  in 
January,  1830,  this  was  obliged  to  be  taken  down,  the 
sea  having  laid  Hie  foundations  bare.  It  was  a  neat 
circular  building  of  brick,  with  a  beautiful  lantern  on 
(he  summit.  Over  the  door  of  entrance  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

**  This  lighthoase  was  ereeted  at  the  sole  expense  of  BenediiBt  John 
AnseU  AogeU,  and  George  Lowther  Thompson,  Esqrs.  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Spurn  lights.  The  first  stone  wss  laid  July  97th  ;  the 
bailAng  was  oompleted,  and  the  light  exhibited,  35th  NoTsmber, 
1816.    John  Shaw,  F.8.A ,  architect;  John  Earle,  builder.*' 

and  kindle  the  Are  afresh."    Sme(Uon*t  Edyttone  Li^Uhoun^  Appeti" 
dix,  p.  187. 
*  Smeaton,  p.  191. 
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BOOK  IV.  The  lantern  contained  eleven  argand  lampsi  with  silver 
reflectors. 

The  high  light^  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  still  exists; 
it  is  a  noble  circular  building,  comprising  several  stories, 
and  the  lantern  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  arranged  in 
the  kingdom.  In  the  centre  is  a  tripod  of  bronze^  sup- 
porting two  circles,  containing  in  each  tier  ten  arganu 
lamps,  with  large  silver  reflectors  behind  each  light 
The  windows  of  the  lantern  are  of  plate  glass,  and  the 
frames  of  a  curious  metallic  composition.  The  expense 
of  this  light,  which  was  executed  by  De  ViUe,  of  the 
Strand,  London,  was  upwards  of  £2500.  It  was  first 
lighted  in  this  superior  manner  in  1819. 

The  revenue  produced  from  these  lighthouses  is 
very  considerable,  but  from  its  being  private  property 
the  exact  amount  is  not  known  ;  the  commissioners 
of  customs  (on  account  of  the  reduction  of  dues  on 
foreign  shipping)  pay  certain  sums  to  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  private  lighthouses,  and  from  the  parlia- 
mentary return  it  appears  that  those  of  Spurn  received 
the  following  sums:  in  1826,  £1881. 13^.  11^.;  in  1827, 
£1638.  3*.  9rf. ;  and  in  1828,  £762   lU.  lOrf. 

Off  the  point  there  are  some  rocks  called  the  "  Stony 
Binks,''  and  in  1820  a  floating  light  was  established  here^ 
by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-house,  London. .  From 
the  reports  to  parliament  in  1829  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  tonnage  that  passed  Spurn-point  in  the  pre- 
vious year  was  as  follows  :— 

British  and  foreign  ships  overaea 337,804 

Coasters 3,3^3,782* 


*  British  ships  oversea  pay  a  farthing  per  ton  ;  foreign  ships  over 
sea  a  halfpenny  per  ton  ;  and  coasters  a  farthing  per  ton. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditure  in  supporting  this  light    00  a  p. 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  table: —  • — 


Gross  receipts. 
£.      t. 

d. 

Ezpenditore  In  maintaining 
the  light. 
£.      $.  d. 

1822  . . 

3508    2 

5  .. 

1153  19    3 

1824 . . 

3769    9 

0  .. 

1000  19    4 

1827.. 

3716    2 

6  .. 

1649    3  10* 

This  floating  light  is  held  by  the  Trinity-house  by  a. 
patent  from  the  crown,  dated  June  20,  1820. 

There  is  a  life-boat  established  at  this  place,  and  a. 
neat  row  of  cottages  was  erected  by  subscription,  in 
1819»  for  the  crew  of  the  vessel  stationed  here.  A  four* 
gun  battery  at'  this  point  is  now  occupied  as  a  public 
house. 

The  parish  town  of  Ottrinoham  is  situated  on  the  Ottriog- 
high  road  from  Hedon  to  Patrington ;  it  is  distant  froni 
the   latter  town   three   miles   and  half.     The  popula-' 
tion  of  this  town,  in  1821,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty^ 
seven  persons. 

The  benefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dedicated  to  SU  Charoh. 
Wilfrid,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £17,  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £39 :  patron,  F.  Watt,  Esq, 
The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  comprising  a  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  west  end^  with  a 
good  spire.  The  tower  is  in  five  stories^  with  double 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  the  windows  are  pointed,  of 
three  lights.  The  spire  is  octagonal,  with  a  vane  and 
crown,  and  this  portion  of  .the  building  appears  to  be  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  south  aisle  is  made  into  four 
divisions  by  buttresses ;  in  the  first  from  the  west  is  a 
square-headed  window  of  two  lights;  in  the  second  an 

*  Aecoants  and  Returns  relating  to  lighthouses,  ordered  by  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  to  be  printed  May  14»  1899. 
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BOOK  lY.  ancient  porch  of  atone  ;  in  the  third  a  pointed  window 
of  three  lights^  and  three  quatrefeils  conjoined  in  the 
liweep  of  the  arch ;  and  in  the  last  is  a  projecting  chapel, 
with  double  buttresses  at  the  angles.  The  clerestory 
of  this  part  of  the  church  is  made  into  two  divisions  by 
buttresses^  those  at  the  angles  terminating  in  crocketed 
pinnacles.  In  each  division  are  two  pointed  windows  of 
two  lights,  with  trefoil  heads.  The  whole  has  a  parapet 
and  simple  block  cornice.  The  chancel  is  of  greater 
antiquity^  and  has  on  its  southern  side  a  lancet  window, 
and  a  small  pointed  doorway,  above  which  is  inscribed^ 
«  F.  Watt,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor,  1824.**  The  chancel 
is  guarded  by  d^uble  buttresses,  and  in  the  east  end 
was  formerly  a  large  pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with 
trefoil  heads.  The  sweep  of  the  arch  is  now  destroyed 
by  the  new  roof,  and  the  middle  light  is  most  ridi- 
eulously  filled  up.  The  north  side  of  the  church  is 
nearly  similar  to  the  south,  just  described.  In  the  inte- 
rior, the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed 
arches  on  the  north  side,  and  four  on  the  south  side, 
resting  on  circular  columns.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
gallery,  and  beneath  it  an  octagonal  font.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  panelled,  with  sculptured  bosses.  The  roof 
of  the  chancel,  which  conceals  the  sweep  of  the  east 
window,  was  erected  as  late  as  1824.  On  the  south  side 
of  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  piscina,  with  a  cinquefoil 
head,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  stone  ledge  for  a 
book. 

Chapel.  The  village  is  pleasing,  but  situated  on  low  ground  ; 

there  is  a  school,  and  a  chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists ;  the  latter  erected  in  1820. 

Owihonie,       The  parish  town  of  Owthorne,*  now  almost  de^ 


*  The  entire  parish  contains  four  hwidred  and  fifteen  inhabitants. 
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stroyed  hj  the  sea,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  five  miles    chap. 
from  Patrington.    The  populatkm  amountB  to  one  him-  — 


dred  and  Torty-three  inhabitants. 

The  church,^  now  destroyed  by  the  aea>  is  a  Ticarage,  Chunh. 
dedieated  to  St  Peter,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£11.  6s.  3d. :  patron,  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  village  is  rapidly  yielding  to  the  violence  of  the  Chtpel. 
sea,  which  encroaches  regularly  several  yards  in  a  season, 
and  generally  demolishes  some   hooses,  all  of  which 
stood  on  the  cliff.    Here  is  a  Wesleyan  ch^)el,  erected 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

Tlie  township  of  South  Fradingkam  contains  seventy-  South 
one  inhabitsuits.     The  hall,  once  a  stately  mansion,  with  ham.  ^^' 
octagonal  windows,  adorned  with  stained  glass,  is  now 
in  ruins. 

The  township  of  Rimswell  has  a  population  of  one  Rimsweii. 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons.  Here  is  a  small 
church,  erected  in  1800,  on  the  desertion  of  the  parish 
church ;  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Hollym  church, 
and  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  village 
is  a  small  chapel,  erected  in  1827,  for  the  Primitive 
Methodists. 

Waxholmef  contains  seventy-two  inhabitants.  Waxhoime 

The  parish  town  of  Paul,  or  Paohill,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Humber.  It  is  three 
miles  from  Hedon,  and  has  a  population  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty^six  persons. 

The  church,  seated  on  an  eminence,  is  dedicated  to  church. 
St  Andrew  and  St  Mary.    It  is  a  vicarage,  valued  in 
the  Liber  regis  at  £10.  Os.  5d.,  and  is  in  the  patronage 
of  the  archbishop  of  York.    It  is  a  neat  structure,  con- 
sbting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with 

*  The  tower  was  washed  down  in  February,  1816- 
t  In  the  middle  division  of  Holdemets. 
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BOOK  IV.  a  tower  in  the  centre.    The  style  of  architecture  is  that 

'  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     In 

the  interior  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  tiave  by. 

three  pointed  arches,   resting  on  octagonal  columns. 

There  are  no  monuments  particularly  worthy  notice. 

This  village  is  celebrated  for  its  dock-yard  (now  de- 
serted) where  vessels  of  as  high  a  rate  as  seventy-fours, 
have  been  built 

Near  the  village  is  Boreas  hill,  'the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Stovin.  It  is  so  called  from  its  situation,  which  is  very 
much  exposed  to  the  winds ;  it  is  very  near  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  the  summit  commands  some  fine  views  of  that 
river  and  the  opposite  coast 

Thorn  Ghimbald,  or  Thorn-cum-Paul,  is  an  incon- 
siderable chapeli7,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  persons.  The  chapel  is  a  mean  building, 
with  a  brick  tower  at  the  west  end. 

The  parish  town  of  Skeffling  is  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  Patrington,  and  has  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred and  one  persons. 

The  church,  a  pei*petual  curacy,  is  dedicated  to  St 
Helen,  and  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £5,  Jn  the  par- 
liamentary return  at  £63:  patron,  the  rector  of  Rise. 
It  is  a  small  structure,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel,  and  a  tower,  at  the  west  end.  The  south  aisle 
is  made  into  four  divisions,  by  small  buttresses,  in  all  of 
which,  except  the  second  from  the  west,  are  square- 
headed  windows,  of  two  lights ;  in  the  remaining  divi- 
sion is  a  modem  brick  porch.  The  clerestory  of  the 
nave  has  three  square-headed  windows.  The  chancel 
is  in  a  similar  style  of  architecture,  having  two  square* 
headed  windows  in  each  side,  and  in  the  east  end  a 
slightly  pointed  window  of  three  lights.  The  north  side 
of  the  church  is  similar  to  the  south,  only  tliere  is  no 
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poicb*    The  interior  is  neat ;  the  nave  is  divided  from    ^ '?-^^- 

the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  octagonal  ■ 

columns.   At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  an  octagonal 
font 

Disposed  in  various  parts  of  the  chancel  are  tablets 
to  the  following  members  of  the  family  of  Holme  :— 
John  Holmes,  died  Xuly  11,  1744,  aged  seventy-one; 
Dinah,  his  wife,  died  October  14,  1729,- aged  6fty; 
Rev.  John  Holmes,  B.  D.,  son  of  the  above,  rector  of 
firandsburton  and  Barmston,  died  November  25,  1775, 
aged  sixty-four;  Henry  Holme,  Esq.  died  December 
23,  1778,  aged  seventy-two;  Margaret,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  first-named,  (wife  of  Thomas  Reaston,  Esq. 
of  Hull),  died  July  22,  1781,  aged  fifty-nine. 

Sunk  Island  is  a  laree  tract  of  land  in  the  Humber,  Souk  l>- 
of  not  less  than  five  thousand  acres.  It  first  began  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  a 
few  acres  were  left  dry  at  low  water;  but  having  in- 
creased every  year  in  extent,  it  was  embanked,  and 
converted  into  pasture  land ;  and  as  the  water  receded 
or  forced  up  new  land,  further  embankments  became 
necessary,  till  the  island  at  length  reached  its  present 
sise.  li  was  accounted  extra-parochial  before  1811. 
There  is  a  small  chapel,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, but  containing  nothing  worthy  notice. 

In  Leland's  Itinerary  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francis 
Brd^esby,  dated  in  the  year  1711,  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  the  state  of  Sunk  Island  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brokesby  supposes,  that  to  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  it  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  add  an  account  of 
some  novelties,  and  therefore  of  Sunk  Island  he  says, 
^'  It  was  spoken  of  as  a  novelty  when  I  first  went  into 
Yorkshire,  forty-four  years  ago;  a  little  after  which 
time  it  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Anthony  Gilby»  then 
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WH»  IV*  deputy-governor  dt  Hull,  by  a  grant  from  King  Cfaartes 
11.  It  is  reported  to  be  at  first  a  great  bank  of  sand^ 
(of  which  there  are  still  many  to  be  seen  in  Humber 
at  low  water)  that  thereat  other  mud  and  matter  stopt^ 
and  then  still  more  and  more,  by  degrees,  till  it  arriTed 
to  its  present  bigness."  Mr.  Brokesby  then  adds,  in 
the  same  letter,  the  following  information  concerning 
the  island,  from  a  kinsman  of  his  in  Hull. 

'^  The  island,  when  it  was  given  to  Colonel  A.  Gilby, 
was  never  quite  overflown  but  at  spring  tides.  At  neap 
tides  (as  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  oldest  mariners 
in  Hull,)  it  was  constantly,  so  long  as  they  remember, 
dry,  and  had  on  the  highest  parts  thereof  grass.  It  is 
reckoned  about  seven  miles  about,  and  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  and  is  separated  from  Holdemess  by  a  channel 
nearly  two  miles  broad,  which  at  low  water  is  almost  dry, 
and  in  forty  or  fifty  years  (according  to  the  computation 
of  the  people  that  live  near  it,  and  who  pretend  to 
ground  their  account  upon  good  observations,)  is  «l* 
pected  to  be  wholly  filled  up,  and  the  island'  joined  to 
the  main  land,  if  that  be  a  proper  expression  when  a 
smaller  island  is  joined  to  a  greater. 

*^  It  produces  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  especially  barley 
and  oats,  which  come  to  much  greater  perfection  tiian 
in  any  other  part  of  Yorkshire  besides,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring eounties.  Besides  these,  there'  grows  a  great 
deal  of  woad,  which  is  a  plant  for  dying  with,  or  at 
least  for  giving  the  ground  to  blue  and  green,  as  I  am 
informed. 

^*  There  are  near  two  thousand  acres  enclosed  with 
high  banks  to  keep  out  the  sea,*  which  otherwise  would 
overflow  the  island  at  spring  tides*    Besides  this,  there 

<« 

*  The  qnsniity  enclosed  it  now  upwards  «rfour  thousand  acres* 
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are  six  or  seven  hnndred  aeres  more  of  very  good    OH  a  P. 
^und,  and  of  as  fine  grass  as  any  in  England,  not  * 

enclosed,  and  therefore  frequenlly  overflown  at  high 
tides,  on  which  they  feed  a  great  many  horses  and 
sheep.  But  though  it  be  overflown,  the  water  rises  not 
much  above  the  ground,  so  that  it  is  soon  dry  again* 
Most  of  these  horses  and  sheep  are  bred  upon  the 
island,  and  thrive  very  well^  especially  the  horses, 
which  are  chiefly  of  the  laige  sice  .for  coaches. 

"  They  have  latdy  put  several  thousand  couples  of 
black  rabbits,  upon  it,  whose  furs  are  more  valuable 
than  the  common  grey.  The  island  has  frequently  been 
almost  over-run  with  rats ;  for  which  reason  they  were 
forced  from  time  to  time  to  buy  in  a  great  many  cats,  to 
destroy  them.  From  whence  these  rats  come,  is  vari- 
ously disputed,  but  I  think  it  is  most  probable  that 
they  come  from  aboard  of  ships,  especially  foreign  ships, 
which,  either  from  the  want  of  pilots,  or  the  ignorance 
of  pilots,  are  put  ashore  here.  The  present  proprietor 
of  die  island  has  dressed  these  rata  f<Mr  food,  but  could 
never  persuade  his  workmen  to  feed  on  them,  though 
they  might  have  had  plenty  of  them  for  nothing. 

*^  Some  years  ago  they  made  a  decay  upon  the  island, 
urinch  is  plentifiilly  stored  with  wild  fowl,  especially 
ducks  and  teal.  But  it  turns  to  little  account  for  want 
of  trees,  which  will  not  grow  well  here,  by  reason,  as  it 
it  thought,  that  the  ground  b  too  salt.  Though  I  believe 
it  is  by  reason  of  the  air,  having  observed,  that  trees 
seldom  thrive  near,  the  searside ;  and  that  what  trees 
grow  there,  that  side  of  them  which  is  furthest  from  the 
sea  most  flourishes* 

'^  There  are  three  houses  upon  the  island,  and  eight 
men  to  take  care  of  the  banks  and  other  matters.  This 
account  I  had  from  the  chief  of  the  men  that  are  em- 
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BOOK  IV.  ployed  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  island,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  good  one ;  for  he  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  was  verf  ready  to  inform  me  about  any  thing 
I  asked  him."« 

Upwards  of  a  century  has  expired  since  the  above 
account  was  written^  and  during  that  period  the  accre- 
tion of  land  to  the  island  has  continued,  and  ^upcessive 
embankments  have  been  made.  The  island  has  long 
been  united  to  the  main  land  of  Holderness,  and  is 
annually  increasing  in  fertility  and  extent;  and  in 
another  century  it  may  possibly  extend  far  towards  th^ 
submerged  site  of  Ravenspume.f 

Welvick.  Wblwicr  is  a  small  parish  town,  two  miles  from 
Patrington.  Population  four  hundred  and  ten  persons. 

Chnreh.  The  benefice,  a  vicarage,  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 

and  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £6.  138.  4d.,  in  the 
parliamentary  return  at  £80  :  patron  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  church  is  a  small  edifice,  containing  a  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel,  and  low  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
south  side  of  the  nave  is  made  into  four  divisions  by 
buttresses  ;  in  the  first  from  the  west  is  a  square- 
headed  window  of  two  lights ;  in  the  second  a  mpdem 
brick  porch,  with  an  ancient  niche  containing  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin-  and  Child;  and  in  the  remaining  portions 
pointed  windows  of  two  lights.  Under,  the  window  in 
the  third  division  is  a  canopy,  and  much  ornamental 
sculpture  corresponding  with  a  beautiful  monument  in; 
side  the  church.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  three 
pointed  windows  of  two  lights  each.  The  south  side  of 
chancel  has  two  large  pointed  windows,  and  the  east 
end  one  of  four  lights,  with  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the 
arch,  now  filled  up.    The  north  side  is  similar  to  the 

*  Le1aDd*8  Itinerary,  vol.  tS. 
t  Thonpson's  OeeUum  Promo&t. 
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Boutb.     The  intefrior  is  neat;  the  nave  divided  from  the    chap. 

aisles  by  four  pointed   arches^   resting  on  octagonal '- — 

columns.  The  areh  between  the'  nave  and  the  chancel 
is  filled  With  boards^  which'  rest  on  a  neat  oak  screen  of 
delicate  workmanship.  The  inside  of  the  upper  part  of 
this  screen  has^  a  water-colour  painting  of  two  men  on' 
horseback  meeting  in  a  wood«  and  a  long  quotation- 
from  scripture,  in  black  letter.  The  font,  an  octagonal 
basin^is  situated  at  the  west. end  of  the  nave.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  munificent  monument,  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  from  Biirstall  abbey,  and  though  it 
is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  it  has  a  grand  arid 
imposing  appearance.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  erected  in  memory  of  John  de  Fortibus,  by  others, 
William  le  Gros,  earl  of  Albemarle  ;  but  time  has  ob- 
literated every  means  of  determination  on  this  point!  It 
consists  of  a  recess  made  by  a  pointed  arch,  enriched 
with  crockets,  and  the  interior  with  groining  of  a  light 
and  elegant  character.  On  each  side  is  a  buttress,  ter« 
ninating  in  an  elegant  niche,  with  a  crocketed  pediment 
and  finial ;  in  each  niche  is  a  female  figure.  The  upper 
part  of  this  monument  has  innunuerable  panels^  loaded 
to'  superabundance  with  foliage  of  great  beauty.  At- 
tached to  the  wall  are  several  shields  of  alrms,  including 
those  of  England  and  Edward  the  confessor.  On  the  altar 
tomb,  within  the  recess,  is  the  eflSgy  of  a  female  in  robes. 

The  village  is  small,  and  has  Uttle  to  attract  thie  Chapel. 
attention  -  of  the  tourist,  except  a  neat  chapel  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  was  erected  here  several 
years  ago. 

WiNBSTEAD  is  a  plcasaut  parish  town,   on  the  high  Winestead. 
road  from  Hedon  to  Patrington,  being  oiie  mile  and  a 
half  from  the   latter   town.     The  population,  in  1821, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons. 
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BOOt^jy.      Hm  benefice  is  a  rectory,  dedicated  to  St  GenMiD, 
Church.      and  valtted  in  the  Ldber  regis  at  £12:  patron,  Mrs* 
llildyard.    The  chuneh  is  a  small  neat  building,  re- 
pured  and  newly  pointed  in  1829.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
and  sepuldiral  diapel  on  the  south  side,  and  a  chanoeL 
The  west  end  rises  to  an  apex,  and  has  a  large  pointed 
window  of  five  lights  with  trefoil  heads  and  perpen* 
dicular  tracery  in  the  sweep.     The  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  perfectly  plam.    The  chapel  is  staccoed,  and 
has  two  immense  buttresses,  and  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  had  formerly  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights 
with  trefoil  heads,  now  filled  up.    The  interior  is  plain, 
but  neat.    Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  screen 
of  five  pointed  arches  with  perpendicular  tracery.     On 
^  .  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  two  large  slabs :  one  has 
the  brass  figure  of  a  lady,  and  the  other  of  a  knight; 
half  of  the  latter  is  gone.  Beneath  are  the  effigies  of  se?en 
kneeling  boys  and  six  kneeling  girls,  and  in  the  same 
part  of  the  chiuroh  is  an  inscription  to  William  Retherby, 
rector  of  this  church,  died  Feb«  16,  1417.    A  pointed 
arch  between  the  chapel  and  nave  rests  on  attached 
octagonal  columns.    Before  the  entrance  to  this  chs^pd, 
and  almost  fiUii^  up  the  space,  are  three  monuments* 
The  first,  on  the  floor  of  the  nave,  is  the  effigy  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  his  hands  joined  in  prayer,  and  above  his 
head  are  the  remains  of  a  crocketed  canopy.    Behind 
this  is  a  handsome  altar^tomb,  much  disfigured  with 
paint    On  &e  dado  are  panels  containing  shields  of 
arms,*  with  foliage  between,  and  small  basso-relievo 

*  On  this  nioiiiuiieat  are  the  mrsw  of  Hihlytrd,  inpalina  those  of 
HUtoD,  and  «  shield  of  twelve  qoarterings,  of  which  the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  of  the  Hiltous,  and  the  sixth  a  boar,  the  arms  of  a  person 
who  was  probably  originally  of  Swine,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
Swine.— Tlbofi^itoii. 
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figures  at  each  end.    On  the  table  is  the  recumbent    chap« 
effigy    of    Sir  Charles   Hildyard,    Knight^    m    plate      "^,. 
armour,  his  head  resting  on  a  mat  rolled  up,  and  hit 
feet  against  a  cock.    His  hands  are  joined  in  prayer^ 
and  on  his  left  side  is  a  sword.     Round  the  upper  part 
of  the  tomb  are  the  following  inscriptions  :— 
At  the  east  end, 

PasTi  flnem  cyris  spes 
et  fortTDa  ralete. 
On  the  north  side^ 

Ecee  qram  bonvm  et  qaam  irer 
UndTm  habiuure  fratres  in  Tnam. 
On  the  west  end, 

Annvs  natlYitatU  1580 
Martii  16. 

On  the  south  side, 

Obt  1609  ivli  88. 

Adjoining  this  monument  is  a  low  altar-tomb  without 
any  inscription.  In  the  chapel  is  the  font,  a  modem 
basin  of  wood  on  a  circular  pedestal ;  here  also  are 
several  tablets  to  the  family  of  Hildyard,  including  Sir 
Robert  Hildyard,  Bart  born  July  10,  1716,  died  Feb. 
I,  1781,  and  Sir  Robert  d'Arcy  Hildyard,  Bart,  died 
Nov.  6,  1814,  aged  seventy-one.  The  vaults  of  this 
family,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  cells  (nine  of  w6ich 
are  occupied),  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this 
chapel. 

Sir  Robert  de  Hilton  founded  a  chantry  here  in  1347. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall,  to  the  east  of  the  south 
window  of  this  erection,  next  to  the  modern  vault  of  the 
Hildyards,  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Hilton, 
carved  in  stone;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
window  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Hildyard,  carved 
in  the  same  manner.  On  the  west  side  of  this  building 
is  a  shield  of  seven  quarterings,  among  which  the  fourth 
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Andrew 
Marvel. 


BOOK  IV.  bears  the  arms  of  Hilton  of  Durham,  and  the  fifth  three 
chaplets  of  roses,  the  arms  of  Hilton'  of  Swine,  from 
Lascelles,  of  Kirby-under-knoU. 

Winestead  hall  is  an  elegant  mansion  with  extensive 
grounds.     It  is  the  seat  of  J.  Moyser,  Esq. 

Winestead  house  belongs  to  A.  Maister;  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Winestead  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hildyard  family  about  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  Sir 
Robert  d'Arcy  Hildyard,  the  last  baronet,  dying  in 
Nov.  1814,  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his 
niece,  Anne  Catharine  Whyte,  who  married,  in  1815, 
Thomas  Thornton,  of  Flintham  house,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  who,  in  compliance  with  Sir  Robert's  will, 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Hildyard. 

Andrew  Marvel,  the  celebrated  patriot,  and  friend 
and  colleague  of  Milton,  was  born  at  this  place. 
His  father  was  rector  of  Winestead,  and  tlie  baptism  of 
his  son  is  entered  in  the  parish  register  of  that  place, 
on  the  last  day  of  March,  1621,  in  his  father's  hand 
writing.*  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  classi- 
cal education  in  the  free  grammar  school  at  Hull,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  master,  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  Trinity  College. 
He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  was 
secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth.  His  first  appearance  in  public 
business  at  home  was  to  assist  John  Milton,  Latin 
secretary  to  the  protector.  In  1658,  two  years  before 
the  restoration,  he  was  elected  member  for  Hull,  and 
during  the  twenty  years  that  he  represented  this  borough 
in  parliament,  he  maintained  the  character  of  an  honest 
man,  a  true  patriot,  and  an  incorruptible  senator.     He 

*  U  has  been  generally,  but  erroneously  supposed,  that  Mr.  Marvel 
was  born  at  Hall. 
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is  recorded  as  the  last  member  of  parliameilt  who    CHAR 

Itsceived  the  wages  anciently  paid  to  members  by  their  ^ 

eonstitaents.  His  integrity  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
a  corrupt  courts  which  spared  no  pains  to  seduce  him 
from  his  fidelity,  and  to  obtain  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  name  and  character  for  their  measures.  Many 
instances  are  adduced  of  his  heroic  firmness  in  resisting 
the  alluring  offers  made  to  win  him  over  to  the  court 
party,  one  of  which  may  suffice  as  an  example.  The 
king,  Charles  II.,  sought  by  the  fascination  of  his  own 
company  to  attach  to  him  the  patriot,  and  one  mornings 
after  haVing,  on  the  preceding  evening,  given  Marvel  an 
entertainment,  he  despatched  the  lord  treasurer  Danby 
to  his  lodgings,  which  were  on  a  second  floor  in  a  court 
in  the  Strand.  The  courtier,  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  stairs,  stumbled  into  the '  room,  where  he  found 
the  patriot  at  his  desk.  After  apologizing  for  the 
abruptness  of  his  entry,  his  lordship  said,  that  he  came 
on  a  message  froiq  the  king,  who  wished  to  do  Mr. 
Marvel  some  signal  service,  to  testify  his  high  opinion 
of  his  merits.  Mr.  Marvel  expressed  himself  highly 
sensible  of  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  afifection,  but 
declined  to  accept  any  place  in  his  majesty's  service ; 
alleging,  that  if,  after  having  done  so,  he  should  vote 
against  the  wishes  of  his  ministers,  he  might  be  deemed 
guilty  of  ingratitude;  and  if  he  voted  with  them,  he 
might  do  injustice  to  his  country  and  to  his  conscience ; 
he  therefore  begged  that  his  majesty  would  allow  him  to 
enjoy  a  state*  of  liberty,  and  to  esteem  hint  his  faithful 
and  dutiful  subject.  The  royal  ofler  of  a  place  under 
government  having  proved  vain,  Lord  Danby  begged  to 
assure  Mr.  Marvel  that  the  king  had*  ordered  him  a' 
thousand  guineas,  which  he  hoped  he  would  be  pleased 
to  receive,  till  he- could  bring  his  mind  to  accept  somew 
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^OOK  IV.  dung  better  and  more  durable.  At  thi%  Mr.  llarvel, 
with  bi9  osaal  smile,  said,  that  his  means  were  equal  to 
his  wants;  his  apartments,  he  said,  were  sufficiently 
commodious ;  and  as  for  his  living,  it  was  plentiful  and 
wholesome,  as  he  would  prove  to  his  lordship;  then 
calling  to  his  servant,  he  said,  '^  Pray,  what  had  I  for 
dinner  yesterday?"  "  A  shoulder  of  mutton,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  **  And  what  do  you  allow  me  to-day?**  con« 
tinned  the  master."  **  The  remainder  hashed,"  replied 
the  servant,  and  withdrew.  '^  And  to-morrow,  my  lord» 
said  Mr.  Marvel,  ''  I  shall  have  the  blade-bone  broiled; 
and  when  your  lordship  makes  honourable  mention  <^ 
my  cook  and  diet,  I  a<n  sure  his  majesty  will  be  too 
wise  in  future  to  attempt  to  bribe  a  man  with  golden 
apples,  who  lives  so  well  on  the  viands  of  his  native 
country."  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
his  heroic  firmness,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
Fabricius  or  Cincinnatus. 

Mr.  Marvel  was  enunent  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
senator;  and  his  satires  against  the  vices  of  the  age, 
which  did  not  spare  majesty  itself,  and  which  lashed 
Dr.  Pariter,  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  into  phrensy,  are 
very  well  known.  Hie  general  tendency  of  his  works 
was  against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  which  were 
then  too  closely  allied;  and  his  memorable  assertion, 
which  the  records  of  history  have  since  abundantly 
established,  that  the  Dutch  war,  entered  into  by 
Charles  II.,  was  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  court, 
and  that  the  French  were  the  leaders  of  our  councils, 
establish  his  claim  to  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  to 
undaunted  firmness.  The  death  of  this  distinguished 
patriot,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  1678. 
was  sudden  and  unexpected ;  nearly  up  to  the  hour  of 
Us  dissolution,  he  was.  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and 
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there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  died  by    ^J?,^^' 
poison^  administered  by  some  murderous  hand,  but  by  — — 
whom,  or  for  what  reason,  will  probably  remain  for  ever 
unexplained. 

'The  corporation  of  Hull,  in  gratitude  for  his  services, 
voted  the  sum  of  £50  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral,  and  contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a 
monument  over  his  remains,  in  the  church  of  St  Giles- 
in-the-fields,  London,  where  he  was  interred,  but  the 
minister  of  that  church  forbad  the  monument  to  be 
erected. 
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BOOK  V. 

HISTORY    AND   TOPOGRAPHICAL    SURVEY    OF    THE 
PARISH  &  BOROUGH  OF  LEEDS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ANCIKNT     RI8B     AND     PROGRESSIVE     INCREASE    OP    THE    TOWH, 
MANUFACTURES,  COMMERCE,    MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT,    &C. 

BOOK  V.  The  opulent  and  commercial  town  of  Leeds,  the  prin- 
^f-^®**'*  cipal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England,  is 
situated  in  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  and  in  the  liberty 
of  the  honour  of  Pontefract  It  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  miles  from  London,  twenty-four  miles  from 
York,  sixteen  from  Huddersfield,  and  nine  from  Wake- 
field. The  parish  and  borough  are  nearly  co-extensive, 
extending  about  seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
seven  miles  and  a  half  from  east  to  west. 

The  river  Aire,  which  passes  through  the  town, 
towards  its  southern  boundary,  is  navigable  from  the 
H  umber  up  to  the  town ;  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  which  is  now  open  through  the  whole  line,  has  a 
direct  communication  with  the  Aire  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Leeds  bridge.  Placed,  therefore,  in  the 
middle  of  that  line  of  fine  inland  navigation  which 
extends  here  without  interruption  across  the  island,  it  is 
equally  open  to  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  having  an 
easy  communication  with  the  great  depots  of  commerce 
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that  ha^e  ariien  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  kingdom^  chap,  i. 
with  Hull  OQ  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  others 
The  Aire  also  supplies  the  town  amply  with  water,  as 
the  neighbouring  mines  supply  it  with  coals,  the  other 
prime  necessary  in  the  arts ;  and  to  these  local  advan* 
tages,  together  with  the  other  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  this  district  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, its  increasing  wealth,  population,  and  pro- 
sperity, are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  The  town  stands  on 
the  slope,  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  the  top 
declines  into  the  east,  west,  and  north.  The  town 
extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river  from 
east  to  west,  but  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
south  to  north. 

Leeds  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity ;  but  its  origin,  and 
the  derivation  of^  its  name,  are  wholly  unknown.  Mr. 
Thoresby  supposes  its  name  to  be  derived  from  the 
British  ''  cair  loid  coit,"  a  town  in  a  wood.  Other 
antiquaries  imagine  that  it  has,  in  very  .remote  times, 
belonged  to  some  British  chief,  whose  name  was  Lede, 
or  Leod:  and  others  believe  that  it  has  been  called 
Leeds  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  from  some  town  of  that 
name  in  their  original  country.  These  conjectures, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  no  more  than  anti- 
quarian dreams,  and  we  are  entirely  lefl  in  the  dark 
concerning  ,the  time  when  the  town  was  founded,  and 
the  events  of  its  early  history.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Thoresby's  derivation  of  its  name,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  *'  a  town  in  a  wood"  might  be  applicable  to  any 
British  town  that  existed  before  the  coming  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  to  Leeds.  Caesar  informs  us  thac 
the  towns  of  the  Britons  were  only  enclosures  In  the 
bosoms  of  thick  woods,  encompassed  with  ditches  and 
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B06IC  V.  ramparts  of  trees.*  If,  therefore,  we  allow  any  weight 
to  Thoresby's  opinion,  it  is  probable  that  Leeds  had  its 
origin,  or  at  least  acquired  its  name,  in  some  part  of 
the  period  during  which  the  Romans  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain.  But  Dr.  Gibson  supposes 
another  etymology  of  the  word  Leeds,  deriving  it  from 
the  Saxon  leoo,  gens,  or  natio,  implying  it  to  have 
been  very  large  and  populous  in  the  times  of  the 
heptarchy.  Dr.  Whitaker  rejected  all  these  opinions, 
and  considered  the  name  of  this  place  as  merely  the 
genitive  case  of  the  name  borne  by  Loidi,  the  first 
Saxon  possessor  of  the  place.  This  kind  of  ellipsis 
was  certainly  very  frequent  Thus  in  Craven  we  have 
Melsis,  the  dwelling  of  Melsi;  and  in  north  Lanca- 
shire, Levens  (the  Lefuenes  of  Domesday,)  the  habi* 
tation  of  Leofwine. 

Ancient  The   ancient   state  of  this   town  is  almost  wholly 

unknown,  and  the  events  of  its  early  history  appear  only 
at  distant  periods,  without  any  connexion.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  long  time  before  it  fell  under  the  Saxon 
dominion,  as  the  district  of  Berwick  in  Elmet,  on  the 
edge  of  which  Leeds  is  situated,  was  ruled  by  a  British 
king,  named  Cereticus,  so  late  as  A.D.  620,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria-f  Camden 
also  says  that  there  was  once  a  royal  villa  at  Leeds. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  important  event  that 
occurred  here  during  the  Saxon  times,  was  the  bloody 
and  decisive  battle  in  which  Penda,  king  of  Mercia, 
was  slain,  and  most  of  his  army  perished,  j:    From  this 

*  Gss&ris  Comm.  lib.  v.  cap.  17. 

t  Turner's  Hist.  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  L  p.  146,  note  firom  Saxon 
Chron.  SS,  &e. 

X  Vide  Tol.  i.  p.  S4.  The  precise  spot  of  ground  where  this  battle 
was  fonght  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  rery 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  of  Leeds. 


state. 
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period  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  Leeds  till  the  CHAP.  I, 
subversion  of  the  Saxon  dominion  in  Britain.  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  William  I.  it  appears  from  Domesday 
book  that  Ilbert  de  Laci  had  here  ten  carucates  and  six 
oxgangs  of  taxable  land,  as  much  of  which  was  arable 
as  could  be  tilled  with  six  ploughs.  There  were  in  the 
whole  district  twenty-seven  viUanes,  and  four  sokemen, 
with  fourteen  ploughs,  a  church,  and  a  mill,  and  ten 
acres  of  meadow,  of  which  £7. 45.  was  the  estimated 
value. 

Under  the  Domesday  survey  are  included  the  township  Domesday 
of  Leeds,  and,  as  they  are  immediately  contiguous,  and 
not  elsewhere  named  in  the  survey,  probably  Holbeck 
and  Woodhouse  also.  In  the  Saxon  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  held  by  seven  thanes  of  the  lower  order 
immediately  under  the  crown.  It  had  been  recently 
granted  by  the  conqueror,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  manors,  to  Ilbert  de  Laci,  a  Norman  chief- 
tain, who  wa^  now  about  to  consolidate  them  all,  under 
his  great  barony  of  Pontefract  From  this  survey,  the 
state  of  population,  of  husbandry,  '&c.  (for  Leeds  was 
then  only  a  farming  village),  may  be  inferred  to  be  as 
follows.  There  were  ten  carucates  of  land,  each  mea- 
suring about  an  hundred  acres,  and  six  oxgangs,  or 
three-fourths  of  another  carucate.  All  the  land  was 
reclaimed  and  in  cultivation,  for  there  is  no  mention 
either  of  silva,  parcua,  or  waste,  and  only  ten  acres  of 
meadow,  of  which  at  that  early  period  the  proportion 
was  very  small  throughout  the  kingdom,  horses  and 
cattle  being  for  the  most  part  wintered  in  the  open  air. 

"  On  the  degrees  of  servitude,  and  the  approaches 
to  independence  expressed  by  the  terms  *  villani/  *  bor- 
darii,'  and  '  sochmani,'  the  best  legal  antiquaries  are 
far  from  being  agreed,  but  they  were  all  most  evidently 
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BOOK  V.  a  kind  of  yedmen,  holding  by  diflferent  tenures ;  and  as 
4here  is  no  mention  of  cotarii,  or  cottagers^  we  are  left 
in  uncertainty  aa  to  the  lower  order  of  population,  and 
the  assistance  the  superior  tenants  received  in  their 
operations.  It  follows,  however,  that  there  were  four- 
teen ploughs  among  twenty-seven  families,  and  if  these 
be  multiplied  by  five,  the  result,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  persons,  with  their  households,  will  be  the 
probable  amount  of  the  land-owners  of  Leeds  and 
Holbeck  in  the  reign  of  the  conqueror.  The  smaU 
number  of  cottagers  enumerated  in  Domesday,  where 
they  are  noticed  at  atl>  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
double  the  sum.  The  tenants  must  all  have  been 
working  farmers.  This  statement  suggests  another 
difficulty,  which  is,  the  vast  redundancy  of  provision 
above  that  of  consumption;  for,  supposing  one-third 
only  of  the  land  to  be  in  tillage  annually,  here  is  the 
produce  of  four  hundred  acres  to  be  disposed  of  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy  mouths.  It  will  be  said  that 
vast  quantities  of  grain  must  have  been  sold,  but  where 
was  the  market  ?  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  dis- 
proportion appears  from  Domesday  to  have  existed 
through  the  kingdom.  The  principal  towns  were  neither 
many,  nor  more  than  large  villages.  The  difficulties 
of  conveyance  for  grain,  which  could  only  be  carried  in 
single  sacks  on  horseback,  prohibited  commerce  in  that 
article  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  yet  these  were 
days  in  which  famines  were  more  frequent  than  under 
the  present  redundant  population.  To  remove  this 
difficulty  in  part,  for  it  is  still  in  a  great  degree  unex- 
plained, we  are  to  remember,  first,  that  husbandry  was 
in  the  very  lowest  state,  that  the  climate  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  consisted  of 
bog  and  forest,  frequently  occasioned  the   rotting  of 
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grain,  reaped  or  uxiteaped,  upon  the  ground;  and  lastly,  chap.l 
what  is  very  probable,  that  there  were  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  a  numerous  and  needy  rabble  of  cottagers, ' 
of  whom  no  account  was  taken.  But  to  return.  A 
population  such  as  (his,  even  allowing  the  last  suppo- 
sition, presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  appearance  of 
Leeds  at  present  Whatever  streets  do  not  bear  the 
Saxon  name  of  gate,  were  then,  if  any  thing,  lanes  in 
the  fields,  and  this  rule  restricts  the  original  Leeds  to 
Briggate,  Kirkgate,  and  Swinegate,  which  last  formed 
the  original  approach  to  the  castle,  which,  at  a  some- 
what  later  period,  was  erected  by  the  Laciesi  Let  the 
reader,  then,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  busy  and 
crowded  scene  as  it  exists  at  present,  figure  to  himself 
two  deep  and  dirty  highways,  one  stretching  from  the 
bridge  to  the  present  moothall,  the  other  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  parish  church,  with  seven  and  twenty 
dwelling  houses  constructed  of  mud,  wattles,  and  straw, 
the  usual  architecture  of  the  Saxons ;  their  mean  bams, 
farm-yards,  &c.,  and  here  and  there  a  wretched  cabin, 
perhaps  of  still  meaner  structure,  dispersed  at  intervals 
along  these  two  lines.  To  the  backs  of  these  in  every 
direction  lay  a  wide  extent  of  open  fields,  and,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  streets  and  squares  into  which 
this  great  commercial  town  has  expanded  on  every 
quarter  were  alternately  grazed  by  cattle  or  wrought  by 
the  plough.  Amidst  such  a  scene  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  the  parish  church,  which  was  destined 
from  the  beginning  for  the  entire  parish  now  belonging 
to  it,  must  have  appeared  a  magnificent  fabric. 

'^  At  no  great  distance  would  be  the  mansion  of  the 
presbjrter ;  and  the  situation  of  the  present  tithe  barn, 
which,  till  lately,  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  situate 
to  the  south,  and  near  the  middle  of  Kirkgate,  pointed 
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TOOitv^  out  the  neighbourhood  of  its  old -principal^  the  par- 
sonage, of  which,  after  a  succession  of  thirty-five  vicars 
(one  of  the  longest  catalogues  of  incumbents  in  the 
kingdom),  and  after  being  abandoned  by  them  during 
four  centuries,  it  will  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
no  vestige  remains."  * 
Ci?U  war.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  king  and  the  parhanient,  the 
inclination  of  the  clothing  districts  in  general  greatly 
preponderated  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Their  spirit  of 
bold  and  stubborn  independence,  and  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  mostly  of  presbyterian  bias,  mainly 
contributed  to  the  same  endf 

*  Whitaker*4  Loidirand  £linet«,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

t  The  following  is  the  letter  accompanying  a  writ  for  levybg 
ship-money: — 

*'  Mr.  Alderman, 
*'  I  received  a  writt  directed  anto  y«.  w^.  I  send  by  this  bearer : 
it  imports  yo*".  helpe  towards  the  setting  out  of  one  shippe  of  fower 
handred  and  fi/tye  tunne  (besides  tunnage)  to  be  furnished  w^^.  men, 
tackle,  manition,  victual,  and  other  necessary es  fot  the  safeguard  of 
the  seas  and  defence  of  the  realme. 

**  And  for  p'veating  of  the  usuall  trouble  that  formerly  fell  out 
betwixt  the  cittye  and  the  corporate  townes  concerning  tbeire  pro- 
portions, I  have  sent  me  by.  the  lords  a  dirrection  how  much  the 
cittye  and  alsoe  howe  much  the  corporate  townes  should  be  assessed. 
In  my  j  udgment  y^,  are  kindly  used  having  but  to  pay  £7%  towards 
soe  great  a  charge.  I  have  order  to  receive  it  and  power  to  give 
y*.  a  discharge,  soe  if  y.  will  send  it  w<*>.  in  80  dayes  from  the 
receipt  hereof  unto  my  office  in  Conistreete  I  shall  give  y^.  an 
acquittance.  I  thought  good  to  make  you  acquainted  with  other 
dirrections  for  the  better  manageing  of  this  business  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  most  acceptable  to  his  ma<*«. 

**  First,  ther  is  required  expedic'on,  secondly,  that  noe  poore 
labouring  people  be  assessed,  but  suche  as  have  estates  in  lands  and 
goods,  or  live  by  some  gainefull  trade,  for  it  is  conceived  that  the 
assessing  poore  people  will  raise  a  clamour  and  p'judice  the  service 
w'"''.  in  it  selfe  is  most  hon^'*.  and  just.  Thirdly,  that  the  clergie  be 
used  w<i>.  all  favour— loe  not  doubting  of  yo^  care  in  the  p'formanee 
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The  principal  action  that  took  place  at  Leeds  daring  chap,  i. 
the  civil  war,  was  the  capture  of  the  town  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1643,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     That  general, 
with  six  troops  of  horse,  three  companies  of  dragoons, 
one  thousand  musketeers,  and  two  thousand  club-men, 
marched  out  of  Bradford  to  attack  this   place,   and, 
advancing  within  a  short  distance,  summoned  Sir  Wil- 
liam Saville  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  parliament; 
but   receiving  a  haughty   answer,    he   advanced   with 
colours  flying  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  town,  and 
began  the  assault,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  when 
the  royalists  composing  the  garrison  were  beaten  from 
their  outworks,  and  their  cannoneers  were  killed*     Sir 
Thomas,  and  his  brother.  Sir  William   Fairfax,   with 
Sir  Henry  Fowlis,  and  Captain  Forbes,  cut  their  way 
through  all  opposition,  and  entering  the  town  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  soon  got  possession  of 
the  place,  where  they  found  two  brass  cannon,  with  good 
store  of  ammunition,  and  took  five  hundred  prisoners, 
among  whom  were   six  officers.     Sir  William  Saville 
fled,  and  escaped  being  taken  by  crossing  the  river; 
but  Sergeant*Major  Beaumont  was  drowned  in  making 
the  attempt.    The  town  of  Leeds  often  changed  masters 
in  those  turbulent  times,  but  was  never  the  scene  of 
much  bloodshed.* 

of  this  serrice,  and  kindly  remembring  me  onto  y"".  I  ratt  y'.  loving 
frond, 

<^  Wm.  RoanfsoH.*' 
«<  Yarke,  Nm/ember  the  80,  1688." 

Endorsed  *^  To  the  nor'*  my  loveing  /rend  Mr.  Alderman, 
at  Leede,  theee  p'gent.'* 

*  Of  thl«  assault,  and  of  the  actions  in  the  neighbonrhood  abont  the 
same  time,  the  register  of  the  parish  charch  affords  the  following 
notices  :— 

VOL.  IV.  2  U 
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BOOKV#       But  war  was  not  the  severest  visitation  which  fell  upon 

this  unhappy  town  during  that  calamitous  period. 
Playue.  «  jfarch  1 1,  1644-5,  was  buried  Alice,  wife  of  John 

Musgrave,  of  Vicar-lane."  This  woman  was  the  first 
that  was  suspected  to  die  of  the  plague.  **  There  were 
buried  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  in  August, 
1644,"  (what  are  we  to  think  of  the  state  of  medicine 
from  the  words  which  follow  T)  **  before  the  plague  was 
perceived." 

*^  July  2,  1645.  The  old  church  doors  were  shut  up, 
and  prayers  and  sermon  only  at  new  church,  and  so  no 
names  of  burials  came  to  be  certified,  but  a  few  at  St. 
John's,  until  Mr.  Saxton  came  to  be  vicar,  when  prayers 
and  sermon  began  again." 

The  extent  of  the  calamity  was  awful  indeed.  Tlie 
return  of  deaths  made  to  Major-General  Carter,  go- 
vernor of  Leeds,  from  March  12,  1644-5,  to  December 
25,  1645,  amounted  to  no  less  than  1325  persons.  It 
raged  most  violently  in  Vicar-lane,  and  the  close  yards 
adjoining,  from  which  several  were  buried,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  farther  carriage,  in  the  Vicar's  Croft,  and 
others  in  North-hall  orchard.     It  was  also  very  pre- 


''  9Sd  Jan.  1648-S,  Leedes  was  taken  by  Sir  Tho.  Fairfkx,  11  lol- 
dlen  ilain,  buried  24th ;  five  more  slain  two  or  three  days  after ;  six 
more  died  of  their  wounds.  Buried  Ist  April  lOiS,  Captidn  Boswell, 
slain  at  Seacroft  battel,  and  six  soldiers.  A  gentleman  and  two 
common  soldiers  slain  in  Rob.  Williamson's  house,  of  Hnnslet, 
burled  ISth  April,  1648.  Five  soldiers  more  slain.  Nine  more  in 
May,  1648.  Sixteen  more  in  June  under  Gapt  Lascells,  Migor  Gif- 
ford.  Sir  George  Wentworth,  Capt.  Thornton,  and  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle. Twelve  more  in  July  under  Gen.  King,  Sir  Ingram  Hopton, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Widdrington.  86  soldiers  buried  in  July  and  August, 
1644.    A  soldier  burled  in  the  old  school  garth. 

"  Several  soldiers,  and  Capt.  Cox  from  Newcastle,  slain  at  Brad- 
ford, Feb.  1648-4." 
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Talent  in  Marsh-lane^  the  Calls,  Call-lane,  Lower  Brig*   CHAP.  L 

gate,  and  Mill-hiil. 

The  following  bill  of  mortality  will  serve  to  show  how 

far  this  dreadful  contagion  was  affected  by  the  state  of 

the  atmosphere. 

Died 
"  From  March  12, 1644-5,  to  June  1  following ...  71 
From  June  1  to  June  26 137 

"  The  air  was  then  very  warm,  and  so  infectious  that 
dogs  and  cats,  mice  and  rats  died,  also  several  birds  in 
their  flight  over  the  town  dropped  down  dead."  Ap- 
palled and  confounded  as  the  people  must  have  been, 
no  one  appears  to  have  been  calm  enough  to  observe 
with  accuracy ;  and  danger  we  know  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sources  of  credulity.  From  a  much  better 
attested  account,  however,  of  another  plague,  (that  of 
Athens  by  Thucydides)  it  really  appears  that  the  infec- 
tion extended  to  carnivorous  birds  at  least  But  there 
many  bodies  were  left  to  be  preyed  upon,  which  in  this 
instance  is  not  likely. 

From  this  time  the  returns  were  continued  weekly: 
from  June  26  to  December  25,  1325  persons  died  of  the 
plague;  probably,  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  town.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  weekly  returns  the  number  of  deaths  during 
the  last  six  is  far  beneath  the  average  in  healthy  seasons, 
being  only  thirty-five.  For  this,  one  obvious  reason 
may  be  assigned,  that  there  were  fewer  subjects  for  or- 
dinary diseases  to  attack;  but  perhaps  great  and  over- 
whelming visitations,  like  the  plague,  have  a  tendency  to 
absorb  the  principles  of  some  other  diseases. 

This,  in  the  spac«  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years,  is  the  last  general  calamity,  providential 
or  political,  suffered  by  the  town  of  Leeds.    The  rebel- 
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BOOK  V.  lion  of  the  year  1715  never  approached  the  place;  and 
""""^"^  that  of  1745  was  no  otherwise  felt  than  by  an  encamp- 
ment of  Marshal  Wade's  army  between  Leeds,  Ship- 
Bcar,  and  Woodhoose,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  still 
marked  by  the  absence  of  old  wood  in  the  hedge-rows, 
as  it  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  soldiers  are 
rarely  nice  in  their  casuistry  when  fuel  is  wanted.* 
RIoi'*  A  very  serious  riot  took  place  at  Leeds  in  the  sam- 

mer  of  1753,  affording  a  painful  instance  of  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  that  often  give  rise  to  popular  clamour. 
To  understand  the  ground  of  this  disturbance,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  public  roads  about  Leeds 
were  at  that  time  narrow,  generally  consisting  of  a 
hollow  way  that  only  allowed  a  passage  for  carriages 
drawn  by  horses  in  a  single  row,  and  an  elevated  cause- 
way covered  with  flags  or  bolder-stones. 

The  attempt  to  improve  this  state  of  the  public 
roads  excited  great  discontent  amongst  the  lower  class 
of  people,  who  formed  the  design  of  pulling  down  all 
the  turnpike  bars  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having  de- 
molished one  that  had  been  erected  betwixt  Bradford 
and  Leeds,  the  mob  marched  through  the  latter  place  to 
Halton  Dial,  on  the  York  road ;  and,  after  destroying 
the  bar  placed  there,  proceeded  to  Beeston,  and  re- 
peated the  same  act  of  violence.  Three  of  the  rioters 
were  then  apprehended,  and  carried  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  borough,  who  assembled  in  the  town  on 

*  **  I  have  conversed,**  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  '*  with  persons  who  on 
that  occasion  were  busily  occupied  in  hiding  their  plate,  and  other 
valuables ;  but  as  no  slaughter  followed,  all  suryired  to  dig  up  their 
treasures  again,  and  future  antiquaries  were  deprived  of  the  gratifica- 
tion which  would  have  attended  the  disinterment  of  spoons,  tankards, 
teapots,  and  otlier  uncouth  and  unheard-of  ini]ilenients  of  domestic 
life  in  use  at  some  remote  period  of  society.*' — Loidit  and  Sbnete^ 
p.  77. 
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this  occasion  at  an  inn  in  the  principal  street,  which  is  chap,  f. 
both  long  and  capacious.  The  mob  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  rescue  their  companions,  and  assaulted  the 
magistrates  with  stones  till  every  window  in  the  front  of 
the  inn  was  destroyed.  The  civil  power  being  inade- 
quate to  preserve  the  peace,  or  restore  tranquillity,  a 
troop  of  Hawley's  dismounted  dragoons,  which  then  lay 
in  the  town,  were  called  to  assist  the  constables.  The 
appearance  of  the  military  did  not,  however,  subdue' the 
fiiry  of  the  mob,  which  now  attacked  the  soldiers  as  well 
as  the  magistrates,  and  at  length  brought  on  the  neces- 
sity of  repelling  force  by  force. 

The  magistrates,  anxious  to  diminish  as  much  as 
possible  the  injury  to  the  community  which  must  arise 
from  this  necessary  measure,  sent  word  to  every  house 
in  the  street  that  the  soldiers  were  about  to  fire,  and 
requested  that  every  shop  might  be  shut,  and  each 
family  secured  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  The 
soldiers  were  then  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  mob  in  pla- 
toons, first  with  powder  only,  and  then  with  ball,  if  the 
former  should  prove  insufficient 

No  impression  was  made  upon  the  mob  till  some  of 
them  were  wounded.  They  then  fled  in  all  directions ; 
but  the  balls  struck  several  persons  at  the  extremities  of 
the  street,  who  had  either  been  led  by  curiosity  to  view* 
the  riot,  or  who  were  coming  from  the  villages  to  pur- 
chase necessaries ;  for  the  riot  unfortunately  happened 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  when  the  country  people  come 
to  town  to  provide  food  for  the  ensuing  Sunday. 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  shot  dead  in  the 
street,  but  twenty-two  were  wounded,  to  several  of 
whom  the  wounds  proved  fatal.  « 

Though  the  riot  was  thus  suppressed,  yet  perfect 
tranquillity  was  not  immediately  restored;  but  it  was 
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BOOK  V.  thought  necessary  to  keep  a  guard  upon  the  houses  of 
the  mayor  and  the  recorder  for  two  or  tiliree  weeks. 
No  fresh  riot,  however,  was  excited,  and  the  people 
now  think  that  turnpike  roads  are  yery  convenient  in  a 
commercial  country. 

The  most  serious  consequences  of  this  riot  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  prevented  had  the  soldiers 
been  able  to  act  on  horseback ;  but  unfortunately  their 
horses  were  all  turned  out  to  grass.  A  mob,  which  is 
suddenly  raised,  is  generally  as  suddenly  dispersed  by 
the  aid  of  cavalry;  who,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
soon  compel  the  multitude  to  seek  their  own  safety  in 
flight,  without  receiving  any  bodily  injury. 

Since  the  above  period  the  occasional  ebullition  of 
popular  or  party  feeling  has  not  been  attended  with  any 
dangerous  result,  and  Leeds  has  gradually  increased  in 
extent,  wealth,  and  respectability. 

Manufac-  The  chief  manufacture  of  Leeds,  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  is  cloth, which  was  formerly  almost  wholly  of  the 
coarser  kinds ;  but  the  manufacture  of  superfines  has  of 
late  greatly  increased,  as  has  also  that  of  swandowns, 
toilenets,  kerseymeres,  and  various  other  fancy  articles ; 
and  it  is  now  the  best  market  in  the  kingdom  for  superfine 
cloths.  Several  manufactures  of  sacking,  canvass,  linen, 
and  thread,  have  been*  established  and  carried  on  to  a 
very  coRsiderable  extent,  the  principal  of  which  are 
worked  by  means  of  steam  engines.  In  this  vicinity 
are  likewise  a  considerable  manufactoiy  of  the  finer  sorts 
of  earthenware,  and  several  founderies.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Aire,  and  on  the  streams  which  empty  themselves 
into  that  river,  are  numerous  mills  for  grinding  com, 
dyers'-wood,  rape-seed,  &c.  as  also  for  fulling  cloth,  and 
turning  machinery  for  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool. 
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But  although  Leeds  has  long  been  distinguished  as  chap,  h 
one  of  the  first  manufacturing  towns>  a  large  portion  of 
its  opulence  is  derived  from  commerce.  It  is  the  prin 
cipal  mart  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  west 
ridings  and  a  great  part  of  the  cloths,  &c«  pass  through 
die  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds.  There  are  but 
few  manufacturers  in  the  town,  most  of  them  residing 
in  the  outskirts,  or  in  the  villages  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Leeds  westward  of  the  town,  and  at  Dews- 
bury  and  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  west  of  Wakefield, 
in  or  near  the  Vale  of  Calder.  The  white  cloth  is 
manufactured  also  at  Dewsbury,  and  in  a  tract  of 
country  forming  an  oblique  belt  across  the  hills  that 
separate  the  vales  of  Calder  and  Aire,  beginning  about 
a  mile  west  of  Wakefield,  terminating  at  the  village  of 
Shepley  on  the  Aire,  and  approaching  within  about  six 
miles  of  Leeds.* 

The  first  stages  of  the  manufacture  are  carried  on  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  surrounding  country, 
where  the  wool  goes  through  the  respective  operations 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  fulling.  From  all  these  scat- 
tered establishments,  which  cover  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  the  cloth  is  sent 
in  its  unfinished  state  to  the  cloth-halls  in  Leeds,  where 
it  is  sold  to  the  merchants.  The  river  Calder  is  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
extends  hence  to  the  ridge  of  hills  separating  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  whole  number  of  master  clotli-manu- 
facturers  in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire  amounted, 
some  years  ago,  to  between  five  and  six  thousand,  who 
employed,  besides  their  wives   and  children,  between 

*  **  Not  a  single  mannfieturer  is  to  be  found  more  than  one  mile 
east,  or  two  miles  nortli  of  Leeds.  "^Biltom't  Walk  tkrimgk  Leedtk 
p.  14. 
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BOOK  V.  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons.  The  clothiers  were 
men  of  stnall  capitals,  often  annexing  a  little  farm  to 
their  other  business ;  great  numbers  of  the  rest  have  a 
field  or  two  to  support  a  horse  and  cow.  Of  late  years, 
however^  manufactories  of  cloth  have  been  established 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  use  of  machinery  has  greatly 
increased.*  There  is  a  very  large  establishment  at 
Bean  Ing,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Benjamin  Gott  and 
Sons,  and  one  near  it  called  Wellington  Mills,  belonging 
to  Bruce,  Dorrington,  and  Walker ;  there  are  also  seve- 
ral others  belonging  to  opulent  n^anufacturers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  In  all  these  mills  the 
entire  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  from  the  first 
breaking  and  sorting  the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the 
piece,   ready  for  the  consumer,   is  carried  on.     It  is 

*  These  works  are,  however,  principally  wrought  by  steam,  the 
numerous  furnaces  of  which,  for  want  of  the  general  application  of  the 
smoke-burning  apparatus,  contaminate  the  air,  and  impair  the  beauty 
and  healthfulness  of  a  well-situated  town.  No  material  adrantage 
has  yet  been  felt,  in  this  place,  from  Mr.M.  A.  Taylor's  act  of  par- 
liament for  promoting  the  burning  of  the  smoke  of  steam-engine 
furnaces. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  the  county,  has  the  following  ex- 
cellent obserrations  on  this  nuisance  :— 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  manufactnring  districts  of 
the  west  riding,  actuated  by  a  generous  spirit  of  forbearance,  are  dis- 
inclined to  con^mence  prosecutions,  even  though  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  a  whole  population  are  concerned ;  and  they  entertain  the  hope, 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  disappointed,  that  the  proprietors  of  steam- 
engines  will  not  practise  upon  the  public  generosity,  but  will,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  take  those  effectual  measures  which  are  within 
tlie  power  of  every  one  of  them,  to  remove  so  great  a  nuisance.  In 
this  expectation  they  are  the  more  sanguine,  because  it  is  now  a  fact 
ascertained  by  the  unerring  test  of  experience,  that  the  smoke  of 
steam-engine  fumances  can  be  consumed,  so  far  as  to  create  no  public 
annoyance,  by  an  apparatus  easily  fitted  up,  at  a  small  expense,  occa- 
sioning no  addiUonal  consumption  of  fuel,  and  that  will  in  no  degree 
diminish  the  power  of  the  works.** 
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hanlly  neeesMoy  to  add^  that  ttmse  establiahments  have   chap.  i. 
attracted  the  attention  of  most  of  the  distinguished  per-  " 

aonages  who  have  visited  the  town.  Many  other  build* 
ings  of  a  siwlar  description  have  lately  been  erected,  but 
the  prraeipal  change  which  has  taken  place  in  die  west 
riding  is  that  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Hirst,  of 
Leeds^  who  has  outstripped  the  clothiers  in  the  West  of 
England  in  the  manuiacture  of  black  and  blue  super- 
fine cloth,  and  whose  merit  has  been  rewarded  by  dis- 
tinguished success.  Excited  by  Mr.  Hirst's  example, 
nany  other  manufacturers  in  this  part  of  England  are 
now  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  woollens  of  a  superior 
description,  and  the  term  Yorkshire  cloth  no  longer 
conveys  the  exclusive  idea  of  inferiority,  either  at  home 
or  in  foreign  countries.  Large  quantities  of  ladies* 
cloths,  which  come  under  the  designation  of  pelisse- 
cloths,  and  shawls,  have  lately  been  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  also  manufac- 
tured stuff  goods  of  various  kinds,  Scotch  camlets,  and 
blankets ;  and  the  elegant  manufacture  of  carpets  has 
been  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  tex- 
ture of  which  resembles  the  Scotch  carpets.  Several 
manufactories,  inferior  in  extent  to  very  few  in  the  king- 
dom, have  been  established,  for  spinning  flax  for  can- 
vass, linen,  sacking,  thcead,  &c. ;  and  even  the  cotton 
trade,  extending  from  Manchester,  has  taken  some  root 
here.  Large  quantities  of  worsted  goods  are  exported 
from  hence,  and  few  branches  of  manufacture  have  been 
so  uniformly  prosperous. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  has  been  narrated  at  considerable 
length.* 

♦  Videvol.i.  p.  S81. 

VOL.  IV.  2  X 
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Pooi^  V'  The  following  general  view  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  the  west  riding  of  Yo&shire  will  show  their 
vast  importance^  as  well  as  their  rapid  progress^  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries;  in  the  first  place  observing  that 
in  the  year  1769  the  whole  quantity  of  broad  cloth  was 
only  1,771,667  yards. 

From  the  year  1726  to  the  present  time  an  annual  re- 
turn has  been  made  at  the  general  Easter  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, held  at  Pontefract,  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  milled  at 
the  fulling  mills  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  from 
which  returns  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
quantity  produced  in  each  ten  years,  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  astonishing  progress  of  this  branch  of  oiur 
staple  manufacture : — 

Woollen  Cloths  manufactured  in  the  West-riding 
of  Yorkshire, 


Years. 


From  1789  to  1741 
1742  to  17dl 
17d2  to  1761 
1762  to  1771 


Brotdt. 


887,486^ 
657,212 
529,225^ 
749,6631 


Narrow*. 


193,159 

679,092 
79().114 
797,169 


ToUIPiecea. 


A80,6l6i 
1,286,304 
1,266.3891 
1,646,8221 


The  quantity  manufactured  in  these  years  is  not  specified  in  yards. 


Ye^n. 


From 
1772  to  1781 
1782  to  1791 
1792tol601 
1802  to  1811 
1812to  1821 


BROADS. 


Pieces. 


1 .068,268 
1,607,097 
2,370,073 
2.817,807 
3,169,6S6 


Yards. 


81  642,32  If 
47.674.316 
75,612,373 
91,762.296 

100,078,027 


NARROWS. 


Pieces, 


Yards. 


TOTAL. 


Pieces. 


946,704i  24,9  7,158  2,009,972i 
1,261,103   88,249,317,2.768,200 
1,570,164  53,277,0h5,3,9M),227 
1,626,204   67,199,7144,8*4,011 
1,362,066    53,038,1254,521,742 


Population  The  population  of  this  town  has  evidently  kept  pace 
with  the  general  increase  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
and  clothing  trade.  In  Leland's  time  it  waji  represented 
as   not  equally  "  quick"   with  that  of  Bradford.     The 
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clothing  trade  was  then  generally  established  both  at  chap,  l. 
the  one  and  the  other.  This  occasioned  such  an  in- 
crease of  population,  that  in  the  reign^  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth four  or  five  thousand  persons  are  stated  sometimes 
to  have  attended  divine  service  at  the  parish  church. 
Bat  the  number  had  probably  not  been  taken  with, 
exactness,  as  in  the  absence  of  galleries,  of  which  there 
were  at  that  time  none,  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to 
accommodate  tliat  number  in  the  nave,  in  the  area  of 
which,  taken  at  nine  hundred  superficial  yards,  four 
persons  and  a  half  must  have  been  compressed  into 
every  yard.  In  1775  the  population  of  this  town  was 
only  17,117,  as  found  by  an  actual  enumeration,  in 
1801  it  amounted  to  30,699,  and  in  1811  to  35,950. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  houses 
and  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Leeds  in 
1821  :— 


TOWN   OF   LEEDS. 

Kirkgate  division 

Lower  North-west  ditto  .... 
Upper  North- went  ditto  .... 

Upper  North-east  ditto 

T^wer  North-east  ditto , 

East  division 

.South  ditto  

Mill-hiU  ditto 

Upper  ditto 

Total  of  Town 

Armley  chapelry 

Beeaton  ditto 

Bramley  ditto 

Han»let  ditto 

Holbcck  ditto 

Headingley  with  Barley  ditto 

Famley  ditto i 

Pottemewton  township 

Cliapel-Allerton  chapehry  ... 
Wortley  ditto 

Total  of  out-townships 


HOUSES. 
(nh>b.  Empty.  Build. 


972 

771 

1003 

1410 

2102 

1768 

1104 

554 

654 


iOSSS 


73 

63 

100 

91 

213 

247 

35 

18 

17 


857 


856 
357 
951 
1709 
147T 
390 
265 
132 
337 
607 


7080 


70 
25 
65 
22 
46 
16 
5 
3 

12 
49 


313 


46 


PERSONS. 
Males.  Femalea.  Total. 


2339 
1801 
2316 
3045 
4522 
3662 
2710 
1275 
1508 


23178 


2430 
2003 
2561 
3473 
4672 
4030 
2791 
1756 
1700 


4769 
3804 
4877 
6518 
9194 
7701 
6501 
3031 
3208 


25426 


2134 

829 

2457 

4033 

3533 

1024 

667 

307 

819 

1567 


17370 


2139 

841 

2459 

4138 

3618 

1130 

605 

365 

859 

1559 


17773 


48603 


4273 
1670 
4916 
8171 
7151 
2154 
1332 
672 
lf.7« 
3126 


35143 
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acwK  V.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  an  aetoal  ang. 
mentation  of  one-third  part  of  the  viliole  population  bw 
taken  pUce  within  the  ten  years  from  1811  to  182U 

In  1627,  a  Mr.  Meeres  solicited  Sir  T.  Sayile,  to 
assist  him  in  making  the  river  C  alder  navigable  to 
WakefiekL* 

*  As  thU  letter  is  a  great  carioeity,  eontalDing,  perhaps,  tbs 
first  scheme  for  a  river  naTigatioo  in  ESoglaod,  it  is  printed  belev 
from  Whitaker*s  Loidis  and  BImete. 

**  NOBLB  KviaHT, 
«'  BdiboLdened  by  the  benignity  of  your  noble  ikther,  and  yoer- 
self,  I  hare  written  a  letter  to  him  and  this  te  yoo.    I  beseech  for 
employment,  and  dare  protest  my  industry,  faithfaloess  and  devotion 
to  yovr  honours.    I  have  mentioned  the 

for  the  rivers  in  my  letter  to  his  honour,  referring  it  to  yours,  and 
your  eonference  with  him ;  because  of  ihis  parliament,  and  year  last 
proposition  to  require  a  benevolence  from  the  country,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  the  works ;  and  in  respect,  I  have  hitherto,  without  supply, 
expended  my  time  and  charges  at  the  three  last  parliaments,  solicitous 
for  the  country's  good,  I  thought  it  fit  to  lay  before  you  the  ensuing 
pfopositioos  :— 

^*  I.That  you  would  require  a  benevolence,  from  Wakefield  and  the 
county,  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  new  bill,  and  my  solicitation. 

''  11.  That  from  the  river  to  Wakefield,  the  best  way  to  levy  the 
charge  is,  by  this  act,  to  enforce  a  tonnage  to  be  paid  for  the  passage 
of  commodities  at  these  places,  Beates  Knottingiy  Mills, 

Castleford  Mills,  and  the  fords  betwixt  Methley  and  Wakefield. 

**  III.  That  a  commission  be  inserted  in  the  act,  for  the  performance 
and  allowance  of  works  requisite  for  navigations. 

'*  IV.  That  this  ssay  be  extended  so  that,  exeept  In 

hard  frost,  barges  may  pass  in  safety  upon  the  Frith  waters  throagh 
Lincolnshire  and  isle  of  Ely,  from  Wakefield,  York,  and  that  country, 
Nottingham,  and  the  shires  upon  Trent,  unto  Cambridge,  St. 
Kdmnndsbury  in  Suffolk,  Hertford,  and  the  port  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  Peterborough  river  in  Northamptonsliire, 
Stamford  and  Rutlandshire,  port  of  Boston,  and  many  other  towns  in 
Lincolnshire* 

**  That  these  are  feasible  I  can  assure  you ;  hot  to  be  approved  at 
first  in  accomplishing  the  performance,  yet  will  there  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  those  that  survey  them.     I  with  others  have  passed  to 
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The  Aire  and  Calder  company  were  inobrporaled  by  CHap.l 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Aire  and 
William  and  Mary,    llie  general  direction  of  the  Aire  Compuy. 

and  from  these  places,  both  in  winter  and  in  floods,  and  have  been 
ioquisitiTe  and  Industrious  for  the  advancement  of  commerce;  and 
being  assisted  in  the  charge,  shall  separately  demonstrate  how  thets 
things  may  be  perfected  for  a  sumowr's  naTigalion,  and 
the  charges  of  the  partiealar  worl[B,  I  haTe  considered  where  against 
there  will  be  some  opposition.    Bot  for  the  fall  of  the 

beneflts  accruing  by  these  enlargements  of  which  Is 

now  as  it  were  hyde  bound,  the  and  veins  within  this 

body  the  land  being  stopped,  and  the  land  chargeable, 

the  gUmmering  light  of  my  experience  is  not  able  to  pereeiTe,  for 
when  I  have  perused,  like  prospective  glasses,  the  opinion  of  some 
tradesmen,  they  have  confessed  the  riches  of  this  mine,  but  would  not 
see  into  the  depth  of  the  treasure.  As  for  Wakefield,  if  you  think  It 
be  fltting,  and  that  you  be  In  the  country  before  the  parliament,  and 
can  spans  but  one  day's  time  to  survey  that  river,  you  will  be  eon- 
firmed  in  the  feasibleness,  and  my  art,  and  then  may  I  guess  very 
near  the  charges,  when  you  approve  of  the  works,  for  I  must  first  he 
resolved  whether  it  shall  'he  left  free  to  the  country,  or  conferredl 
Qpon  particular  men.  Then  tlie  stations  to  be  approved  certain,  then 
the  compositions  with  owners,  and  solicitations,  and  then  may  a 
certain  valuation  be  set  what  the  •particular  charges 

and  total  sumn  may  amount  unto  for  the  compositions,  eonflrmatloiis, 
perfection  and  maintenance  of  the  navigation,  and  for  the  others,  Ssr 
eztrsordinarles  may  chanoe  to  be  double  the  ordinary  ezpences  or 
more.  Sir,  upon  a  conftrmation  of  tonnage  by  parliament,  I  can 
assure  you  of  undertakers,  but  I  would  wish  yon  not  to  confer  this 
vpon  any  but  your  especial  friends,  for  great  will  be  the  benefit 
accordingly  as  the  tonnage  shall  be  rated,  and  as  that  is  to  be  a^tspssed. 
The  fees  for  the  bill  may  be  thought  certain,  bnt  the  preparation  and 
solicitation  require  both  faithfulness,  and  intelllgenee,  eare  and 
industry,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  these  first  sums  may  in  prasent 
Yte  lud,  if  your  honourable  father  and  your  noble  self  be  pleased  to 
write  to,  or  mention  this  to  Wakefield  and  the  country.  I  have  had 
many  fair  promises  in  this  kind,  from  some  of  Wakefield  and  others, 
and  hope  they  will  have  a  r*S|)eet  to  me.  In  some  kind  sort,  who  have 
had  the  experie.ice  how  well  I  wish  them.  There  are  some,  no  dosbt, 
of  them  continually  In  London,  and  about  Black  well-hall,  and  at 
times  suppliants  to  your  hononrable  fatlier ;  may  It  please  you^  to  make 
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Leeds  and 
Lirerpool 
Canal. 


is  nearly  weftt  Tor  about  forty  miles^  by  a  serpentine 
course,  from  which  the  lowest  part  of  the  Calder 
branches  nearly  south-west,  by  a  crooked  course  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  all  in  the  West  riding.  The  first  of 
these  rivers,  though  an  internal  one,  begins  near  the 
level  of  the  tide-way,  and  consequently  no  part  of  the 
navigation  is  much  elevated.  The  proprietors  of  this 
navigation  are  authorized  to  exact  a  tonnage  of  sixteen 
shillings  per  ton  in  winter,  and  ten  shillings  in  summer, 
between  Leeds  and  the  Ouse. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  numerous  lines  of  water  conveyance  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  formed  by  a  company  incor- 
porated  by  acts  of  parliament  passed  in   the  tenths 

trial  of  their  affectioni  to  this  purpose.  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  some 
agitations  concerning  Newcastle,  I  should  desire  to  have  employment 
in  any  plan  under  you,  if  you  please  in  any  thing  to  make  use  of  my 
serrice  or  science ;  if  the  sun  of  fayour  may  but  shine  upon  me,  I 
shall  be  revlTed  and  persist  in  actions  that  do  now  lire  by  contem- 
plation, for  want  of  employment  addieUng  myself  to  my  book,  com- 
forting myself  in  my  retiredness  with  these  delights,  and  tberein 
always  labouring  to  enable  me  to  them  and  for  action  ;  while  I  live 
thus  as  in  a  cell,  if  you  will  vouchsafB  to  demand  my  opinion  in  any 
thing,  please  to  set  down  your  propositions,  and  in  the  resolution,  I 
will  truly  express  my  knowledge  with  zeal  to  your  service.  I  find 
contemplative  8[lirits  as  restless  as  active ;  in  both  thought  and  acUoa, 
I  account  it  a  happiness  to  serve  you.  Expecting  then  to  understand 
your  pleasure  for  my  employment,  I  have  writ  to  a  friend  to  attend  you, 
that  if  I  may  have  a  letter  from  you,  we  be  sent  for  to  London,  1  will 
wait  upon  your  commands.  In  the  mean  time,  I,  having  the  copy  of 
my  former  bills,  will  prepare  another  rough-hewn,  to  be  upon  confer- 
ence polished  by  counsel  to  be  tendered  to  the  parliament,  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  your  honours.  Thus  I  shall  always  remain, 
faithftally  devoted  to  your  commands, 

'*  Roger  Mebres. 
'*  From  my  house  in  Bradley,  Suffolk,  near  Newmarket,  Feb.  7,  1087. 

To  my  noble  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Savile,  Knight,  at  his  house  in 

the  Strand,  over  against  Ive-lane,  deliver  this.'* 
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twenty -thirds  thirtieth,  and  thirtyfourth  years  of  CKAP.  u 
Greorge  III.  The  general  direction  of  this  canal  is 
between  west  and  south-west,  by  a  very  crooked  course 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Its  objects  are  a  communication 
between  the  ports  of  Hull  and  Liverpool,  the  export  of 
the  immense  store  of  coals  and  limestone  that  are 
found  in  parts  of  its  course,  and  the  supply,  of  the  great 
towns  in  its  route  with  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
intermediate  country.  At  Brier's  mill  it  connects  with 
the  Douglas  navigation  (now  belonging  to  this  company, 
having  been  purchased  under  an  act  of  parliament  of 
the  23d  of  George  III.) ,  near  Bark  mill,  not  far  from 
Wigan,  it  crosses  the  Lancaster  canal,  on  an  aqueduct, 
but  is  sixty  feet  above  it;  at  Church  it  connects 
with  the  Haslingden  canal,  at  Skipton  with  Thanet's 
canal,  and  at  Windhill  with  the  Bradford  canal.  The 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  company  was  authorised 
to  raise  £600,000,  in  one  hundred  shares,  and  the  first 
engineer  was  Mr.  Longbottom,  who  made  a  survey 
in  1767,  which  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  Brindley 
in  the  succeeding  year,  under  whom  the  canal  was 
commenced.  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
were  subsequently  engaged,  and  completed  the  task. 

In  1769  Mr.  James  Brindley  surveyed  the  line  of  a 
canal  from  the  Ouse  river  at  Selby,  to  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal  (near  to  the  termination  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation)  at  Leeds ;  it  was  proposed  to  pass 
Thorpe  dam,  near  Thorpe  hall,  Hambleton,  Hillham, 
Burton  Salmon  (where  a  tunnel  was  to  have  been 
formed),  near  Fairburn,  Newton,  the  Fire  engines,  and 
cross  the  Aire  river  by  Thwait  mill,  Hunslet,  and  so  on 
to  Leeds,  a  course  of  twenty-three  miles  in  length. 
The  opposition  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  com- 
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^'^^  ^''  pany,  whoie  rates  of  tonnage  were  very  high,  and  some 
other  persons,  proved  Fatal  to  this  scheme  when  it  came 
before  parliament 

Railway.  \  company  has  just  been  formed,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament obtained,  for  establishing  a  railway  from  Leeds 
to  Selby.  This  highly  desirable  object  is  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith,  and  will  no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the 
wealth  and  trade  of  Leeds.* 

*  The  following  is  the  title  of  the  act:— "An  act  for  making  a 
railway  froa  tlie  town  of  Leeds  to  the  river  Otise,  within  the  parish 
of  Selby,  In  the  west  riding  of  the  eoiuity  of  York/*  Royal  assent, 
June  I,  1890. 

The  preamble  states,  that  the  making  and  maintaining  of  a  railway 
or  railways  with  proper  works  land  conToniences,  for  the  passage  of 
waggons  and  other  oanriages,  from  the  town  of  Leeds  to  the  river 
Onse  at  Selby,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
west  riding,  and  the  merchants,  ship  owners,  and  otlier  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  port  of  Kingston-upon-Hnll. 

Proprietors  incorporated  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Leeds 
and  Selby  Railway  Company.**  Empowered  to  make  the  ndlway,  aad 
to  take  lands  for  the  same  parpose. 

The  width  of  the  railway  between  the  Inside  edges  of  the  rails  is  to 
be  not  less  than  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  distance  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  rails  shall  not  be  more  than  fire  feet  one  inch. 
In  crossing  public  roads  the  ledge  of  the  railway  is  not  to  rise  above 
nor  sink  below  the  level  of  the  road  more  than  one  inch. 

Where  the  railway  crosses  any  public  high  road  on  a  level,  the 
company  are  to  erect  gates  at  each  side  of  the  road,  such  gates  to  be 
closed  after  any  waggons  have  passed  through. 

The  probable  expense  of  making  the  railway  will  amount  to 
the  sum  of  £900,000 ;  and  the  sum  of  j?l77«00(^  has  been  anbscribed, 
but  the  whole  must  be  subscribed  before  the  work  is  commenced. 

The  proprietors  are  authorised  to  raise  money  amongst  themselves 
for  the  nndertalting,  not  exceeding  j^  10,000,  to  be  divided  into 
shares  of  jPIOO  each  ;  and  they  may  also  raise  an  additional  sura  of 
^080,000  on  the  credit  of  the  uaderUking,  by  way  of  mortgage.  The 
Interest  of  money  borrowed  to  be  paid  in  preference  to  dividends. 

The  following  ii  the  rate  of  tonnage  for  goods  conveyed  along  the 
railway  : — 

For  lime,  to  be  nsed  as  manure,  dung,  compost,  or  other  manure, 
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It  18  to  commence  with  a  tunnel  of  eight  hundred   chap,  i. 
yards  in  length,  at  Leeds^  emerging  a  few  yards  north 
of  the  road  called  Pontefract-lane  ;  it  will  thence  have  a 

and  for  materials  for  the  repair  of  public  and  private  roads  and  high- 
ways,  the  sum  of  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

For  eoal,  lime,  limestone  to  be  used  otherwise  than  as  manure, 
coke,  culn,  charcoal,  cinders,  stone,  sand,  cUy,  fuller's  earth,  build- 
ing, pitching,  and  paving  stones,  flags,  bricks,  tiles  and  slates,  pig 
lead,  pig  and  old  iron,  the  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  ton  per  mile. 

For  sugar,  com,  grain,  flour,  dyewoods,  timber,  staves,  deals,  lead, 
bar  iron,  and  other  metals,  the  sum  of  twopeuce  halfpenny  per  ton 
per  mile. 

For  cotton  and  other  wool,  hides,  drugs,  manuCactured  goods,  and 
for  all  other  wares,  merchandise,  articles,  matters,  or  things,  the  sum 
of  threepence  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  following  are  the  tolls  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  or 
cattle  on  the  tailway  :— 

For  every  person  passing  in  or  upon  any  carriage  for  any  distance 
not  exceeding  five  miles,  the  sum  of  sixpence  ;  for  any  distance  not 
exceedhig  ten  miles,  the  sum  of  one  shilling  ;  and  for  any  distance 
ezeeeding  ten  miles  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

For  every  horse,  mule,  ass,  or  other  beast  of  draught  or  burden, 
and  for  every  ox,  cow,  bull,  or  neat  cattle,  carried  in  or  upon  any 
carriage,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  five  miles,  the  sum  of  nine, 
pence  ;  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  ten  miles,  the  sum  of  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence ;  and  for  any  distance  exceeding  ten  miles,  the  sum 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

For  every  calf,  sheep,  lamb,  or  pig,  carried  in  or  upon  any  carriage, 
the  sum  of  sixpence  for  any  distance. 

The  company  are  also  authorised  to  carry  and  cooTey  upon  the  said 
railway,  all  goods  and  merchandise  offered  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  tolls  and  charges,  including  those  above-mentioned  for  the  entire 
distance  of  the  railway,  are  to  be  as  follows  : — 

For  lime,  limestone,  dung,  compost,  and  other  manure,  and  for  ma- 
terials for  the  repairs  of  public  and  private  roads,  and  for  stone,  sand, 
clay,  building,  pitching,  and  paving  stones,  tiles  and  slates,  and  for 
timber,  staves,  and  deals,  the  sum  of  six  shillings  per  ton. 

For  sugar,  com,  grain,  and  flour,  dyewoods,  lead,  iron,  and  other 
metals,  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  per  ton. 

For  cotton  and  other  wool,  hides,  drugs,  groceries,  and  mannflus- 
tured  goods,  the  sum  of  eight  shillinga  and  sixpence  per  ton. 

VOL.  IV,  2  Y 
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BOOK  V.  northern  course  by  Whitchurch  and  Garforth,  and  then  in 
a  terpentine  but  eastern  course  to  Selby^  by  Newthorpe, 
South  Milforth^  Thorpe,  and  near  Brayton,  to  the  river 
Ouse.  The  engineer  is  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  and 
the  entire  length  of  the  railway  will  be  nineteen  miles 
seven  furlongs. 

Incorpora-       The  borough  of  Leeds  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I. 

*  ^"'  in  1626 ;  a  second  charter  was  given  to  it  by  Charles  IL 

in  1661 ;  and  a  third  by  James  11.  in  1684.  The  se- 
cond charter  was  restored  by  William  and  Mary,  in 
1689,  under  which  the  town  is  at  present  governed.  It 
has  no  exclusive  privileges,  nor  any  restrictive  laws, 
but  every  man  has  a  right  of  exercising  within  its  pre- 
cincts any  trade  or  calling  he  may  think  proper.  No 
inhabitant  is  liable  to  be  summoned  to  serve  upon  any 
jury  out  of  the  pariah.  Leeds,  though  a  very  ancient, 
is  not  a  parliamentary  borough.*  An  attempt  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  confer  upon  this  place  the  pri- 

Por  bops,  tea,  wines,  spirits,  vitriol,  glass,  and  other  hanrdovs 
goods,  the  smii  of  ten  and  sixpence  per  ton. 

And  for  any  distance  short  of  the  whole  length  of  the  said  railway, 
not  exceeding  a  rateable  proportion  of  such  several  soma,  according 
^       to  the  distance. 

And  for  coal,  coke,  culm,  charcoal,  and  cinders,  carried  or  conveyed 
along  the  said  railway,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  ^um  of  twopence  half- 
penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

And  for  persons^  cattle,  and  other  animals,  such  reasonable  charge 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  said  company. 

A  penalty  is  inflicted  on  persons  walking  on  the  railway,  or  allov  - 
ing  horses  or  oattle  to  be  driven  along  it. 

If  the  raUway  is  not  completed  In  five  years  the  powers  to  cease. 

The  act  is  declared  a  public  act,  and  to  be  judicially  Uken  notice 
of  as  sQch  by  all  judges,  justices,  and  others,  without  being  specially 
pleaded. 

*  It  had  a  single  representative  during  the  commonwealth  In  the 
person  of  Adam  Baynes,  of  Rnowathorp. 
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vilege  of  sending  to  parliament  two  membe'rs,  but  it  CHAP,  r. 
failed  of  success.  The  electors  of  Grampound  having 
been  convicted  of  general  bribery  and  corruption,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
during  the  session  of  1821,  to  disfranchise  that  borough ; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  number  of  burgesses  to  serve 
in  parliament  complete,  it  was  proposed  that  the  bo- 
rough of  Leeds,  having,  as  the  bill  sets  forth,  ''of  late 
years  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  population,  and 
wealth,  should  return  two  burgesses  to  serve  in  parlia- 
liament,  in  lieu  of  the  said  borough  of  Grampoimdi" 
As  the  bill  originally  stood,  every  man  in  the  borough, 
occupying  property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a-year,  would 
have  had  a  vote.  Subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Stnart  Wortley,  one  of  the  county  members,  the  qualifi* 
cation  of  a  voter  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  £20  per  ann. ; 
and  the  bill  in  this  shape  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  but  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Lords 
it  was  remodelled,  and,  instead  of  two  members  being 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Leeds,  it  was  finally  enacted 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  that  the  county  of 
York  should  return  four  members  instead  of  two,  and 
consequently,  that  Leeds  should  still  remain  without 
representatives. 

The  feudal  rights  of  this  borough  are  few  in  number  Feudal 
and  unimportant  in  their  operation,  with  one  solitary 
exception  — the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  King's  Mills,  compelling  the  inhabitants 
of  the  manor  of  Leeds  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  said 
mills.  From  this  restraint,  however,  those  houses  which 
are  situated  within  the  manor  of  Whitkirk  are  exempt, 
having  been  formerly  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dis- 
solved order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  The 
toll  on  malt  is  a  thirty-second  part,  that  on  wheat  a 
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BOOK  V.  sixteenth  part  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  very  r€^ 
mote.  In  ancient  times  each  family  ground  its  com  in 
hand-mills.  When  water-mills  were  invented  their  in- 
troduction was  eagerly  desired,  and  no  one  being  found 
able  to  build  them,  in  some  poor  districts,  the  king  was 
petitioned  to  erect  mills  in  various  places,  to  which  he 
consented,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  would  bind 
themselves  and  their  heirs  for  ever  to  grind  at  such 
mills,  on  the  terms  then  agreed  to.  During  the  cru- 
sades or  holy  wars,  many  privileges  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  the  knights  templars,  and  among  these 
were  the  exemption  of  their  lands  from  certain  taxes, 
and  from  the  soke  of  the  mills.  A  refusal,  however,  to 
pay  a  trifling  septennial  demand  subjects  the  proprietor, 
or  resident,  to  a  renewal  of  the  claims  of  the  soke.  The 
houses  thus  exempt  are  marked  by  crosses,  which  fre- 
quently attract  the  attention  of  strangers.* 

The  commune  furnum,  or  common  bakehouse,  witfi  a 
soke  annexed,  was  at  Kirkgate  end.  This  was  a  nui- 
sance which  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  town;  but 
common  sense  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  gradualU 
abolished  it. 
Court  leet.  The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Leeds  still  hold  a  court 
leet,  at  which  a  jury  is  empanneled,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  weights  and  measures,  and 
to  present  such  persons  to  the  court  as  shall  have  any  in 
their  possession  short  of  the  proper  standard.  It  is 
also  part  of  their  duty  to  exhibit  to  the  court  all  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  the  manor. 

A  toll  of  all  tlie  corn  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market 
was  formerly  taken ;  but  it  was  judiciously  compounded 
for  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  corporation. 

*  Baines*B  Yorkshire,  p.  15. 
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The  government  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  is  vested  chap,  i 
in  tlie  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  OoYern- 
aldermen,  a  recorder,  town's  clerk,  and  common  coun« 
cil  of  twenty'four  persons,  who  fill  up  the  vacancies 
in  their  own  body,  and  annually  elect  the  mayor  from 
the  aldermen.  The  election  is,  however,  rather  no- 
minal than  real,  the  aldermen  taking  the  office  in  rotation, 
except  when  the  precedency  is  given  to  a  newly-elected 
alderman.  AH  the  inhabitants  are  eligible  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  corporation.  The  subordinate  officers 
of  the  police  consist  of  a  chief-constable,  deputy-con- 
stable, gaoler,  and  beadle.  The  mayor  and  aldermen 
have,  within  the  borough,  the  same  power  as  is  derived 
by  a  commission  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  chief  magistrate, 
with  one  of  the  aldermen  at  least,  attends  at  the  Rota- 
tion office  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  for  the  execution 
of  their  numerous  duties.  A  session  is  held  for  the 
borough  every  three  months,  namely,  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  at  which  the  mayor  presides,  and 
the  recorder  recapitulates  the  evidence,  and  passes  sen- 
tence on  the  prisoners,  which  can  in  no  case  exceed 
transportation.  The  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
riding  are  held  here  at  Michaelmas  every  year,  at  which 
the  riding  magistrates  attend,  and  elect  one  of  their  own 
body  as  chairman. 

The  police  of  the  borough  is  efficient,  though  not  nu-  Police. 
merous,  and  the  tov;n  is  abundantly  supplied  with  soft 
water. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  manor  of  Leeds  was  Manor, 
granted  out  by  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  to  Maurice  Paganel, 
almost  immediately  after  the  Domesday  survey.  To 
these  mesne  lands,  in  the  interval  between  that  survey 
and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century-,  must  be 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  a  castle  at  this  place.     Dur  • 
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BOOK  V.  ing  that  period  Leeds  appears  to  have  increased  to  a 
considerable  town^  and  the  following  exceedingly  cu- 
rious charter  of  privileges  to  the  burgesses  of  Leeds, 
dftted  9  Job.  while  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  castle 
at  that  date,  proves  also  that  the  castle,  as  well  as  the 
manor,  was  in  the  hands  of  tte  mesne,  not  of  the  supe- 
rior lord.  *'  I  am  compelled,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker, 
*^to  transcribe  this  valuable  document  from  a  copy 
written  by  some  illiterate  scribe,  and  after  all  my  endea- 
vours to  restore  the  original  readings,  must  be  content 
to  leave  some  passages  in  the  same  state  of  obscurity  in 
which  I  found  them.     It  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Ordinacio  Burg,  de  Leedes  &  libertates.  Sciant 
presentes  &  fiituri  quod  ego  Mauritius  Painell  dedi  & 
concessi  &  hac  praesenti  cart&  confirmavi  Burgensibus 
meis  de  Leedes  &  heredibus  suis  libertatem  &  liberum 
burgagium  &  toftos  suos  &  cum  quolibet  tofto  dimidium 
acri  colend.  tenend.  de  me  &  heredibus  meis  in  feodo 
&  hereditate  liber^,  quiets  honorific^,  reddend.  annua- 
tim  mihi  &  haeredibus  pro  quolibet  tofto  &  dimidio  acri 
xvi'.  ad  Pentecost  &  St  Martin. 

'^  Praeterea  concessi  &c.  pnefatis  burgensibus  meis  & 
httredibus  suis  libertat  &  liberas  leges  quibus  utuntur 
burgenses  Rogeri  de  Lascy  de  Pontefract,  quae  tales. 

**  Quilibet  burgensis  potest  terram  suam  dare  vel  ven- 
dere  cui  voluerit,  nisi  religioni,  salva  prim&  Dni  & 
tract,  pate  &  reddet  terram  in  manum  pretoris  & 
dabit  unum  denarium  de  theloneo  &  praetor  dabit  ter- 
ram emptori  de  dono  Dni  quietam  ab  omnibus  &  emptor 
dabit  unum  denarium. 

"  Quicunque  emerit  aliquam  partem  alicujus  tofti  & 
seizitus,  sicut  praescriptum  est,  aded  liber  est  sicut 
totum  toftum  emerit. 

''  Si  quis  habuerit  plures  domos  in  tofto  suo  &  locaverit 
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eas  alicui^  liber  erit  vendere  &  emere  omnia  mercimonia,    chap.  r. 
sed  dabit  quatuor  denarios  praetori  per  annum  qui  in 
capitali  domo  manserit  &  liber*  sicut  burgensis  esset 

"  Quicunque  forisfecerit  in  burgo  praedicto,  ubi  atta- 
chiatus  erit  juri  stabit  per  judicium  in  curia :  prtefati  vero 
burgenses  non  exibunt  de  burgo  suo  pro  aliquo  placito* 
vel  pro  aliquft  querelft,  nisi  tantum  pro  placit.  coronas. 

'^  Quando  praetor  peracanterf  firmam  dno'  burgi  ad 
Pentecost  removebit  ilium  Dominus  &  ponet  quemcun- 
que  Yoluerit^  sed  burgenses  propriores  erunt^  si  tantum 
dare  voluerint  quantum  alii. 

**  Qui  aliquem  rectaverit  de  aliquo  delicto  in  placito 
coram  Praetore  injuste  &  absque  ratione  &  in  pace  illi 
forisfecerit  &  ille  negaverit  injuriam  &  non  rationem  & 
pacem  &  quicquid  dixerit  adversus  eum,  bonum  dedit 
responsum. 

"  Qui  non  negaverit  injuriam  vel  non  rationem^  et  non 
fuerit  inculpate  de  aliquft  istarum,  judicabitur  in  miseri& 
(misericordia)  praetoris  &  per  forisfactum  responsum 
suum  recuperabit 

^'  Qui  nominatim  verba  in  negatione  suft  negare  caeperit 
&  non  omnia  nominatim  negaverit,  cadit  &  per  forisfac^ 
tarn  responsum  recuperabit 

"  Forisfactum  burgensis  finietur  per  duodecim  legales 
homines  ad  hoc  electos. 

**  Si  praetor  aliquem  gravare  voluerit,  nullus  burgensis 
dabit  forisfact  pro  prima  supercesscione  sed  pro  se* 
cunda,  nisi  dimidium  sanare  poterit 

''  Quilibet  burgensis  suam  propriam  manum  plegiabit, 
nisi  rectatus  fuerit  de  corona  Dni.  Regis  vel  dimiserit 
proprium  plegium  incurrere. 


*  The  word  erit  is  probably  omit  red  here, 
t  Probably  peregterit. 
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BOOK  V.  <(  Si  serviens  prastoris  locutus  fiierit  contra  burgensenij 
Hon  respondebit  sine  teste. 

*'  Si  burgensis  rectatus  fuerit  de  pace  sua,  de  sanguinis 
effusione,  sive  de  ictu  &  negaverit,  jurabit  se  septimo, 
si  non  de  sanguine  se  tertio;  si  aliquis  quidem  bur- 
gensis a  burgense  de  eodem  rectatus  fuerit,  jurabit  se 
duodecimo. 

'*  Quisquis  burgensis  tenetur  alteri  respondere  sine 
teste  &  non  forensi  nisi  de  facto  apparente,  vel  de 
debito  burgensisy  si  de  pari  quietus  erit 

"  Si  forinsecus  a  burgense  sacramentum  acceperit,  in 
maximo  forisfecerit 

"  Si  forinsecus  debitum  debuerit  alicui  burgense,  licet 
ei  omni  die  septimanae  namium  capere  super  illunny  sine 
licentia  praetoris  nisi  in  nundinis. 

"  Si  namium  alicujus  burgensis  captum  fuerit  super 
alium,  judicatus  erit  prima  die  ad  liberand.  illud  pro- 
priis  expensis,  qu6d  si  facere  noluerit,  cogetur  proprium 
namium  ire. 

"  Qui  thelonium  Dni  asportaverit  in  forisfacto  re- 
manebit — tali  scilicet — pro  quadrante,  quinque  solidorum 
&  quadrant — pro  obolo,  decern  solidos  &  obolum — pro 
tribus  quadrantibus,  quindecem  &  tres  quadrantes,  pro 
denario  vigenti  solidos  &  unum  denarium. 

'^  [Cuique  licet  in  terra  sua  quae  libet  officina  facere,  ad 
perficiendam  firraam  domini]  Quicunque  negaverit 
aliud,  ye!  concesserit  quam  hoc  de  quo  rectatus  fuerit  in 
forisfacto  remanebit 

"  Licuerit  omnibus  burgensibus  ducere  annonaria  per 
aquam  &  per  terram  quocunque  voluerint,  et  omnia  alia 
mercimonia  sine  consuetudine  et  occasione,  nisi  a  Do- 
mino vel  ballivis  suis  prohibentur. 

"  Non  tenentur  respondere  cuiquam  ad  aliquo  tene- 
mento  nostro  in  quo  seiziti  fuerimus  per  raanum  pne- 
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toriB-*&  teQeremus  (tenuerimus)  per  unum  annum  inte-    chap,  r. 
grum  &  unum  diem  integrum  sine  calumnia. 

'*  Si  citatus  fuerit  aliquis  in  placito  nostro,  dum  alibi 
fuerit  in  negotio  suo^  quietus  fuerit  de  die  si  (responde- 
rit  T)  cum  rediret 

"  Si  aliquis  burgensis  rectatus  fuerit  de  latrocinio  ab 
aliquo,  nos  judicabimus  eum  in  burgo  nostro,  assistente 
nobiscum  serviente  Domini^  facientem  unam  legem,  un& 
vice  cum  tricessim&  sextft  manu. 

'*  Si  alia  vice  rectatus  fuerit,  vel  per  duellum  vel  per 
aquam  se  legaverit, 

'^  Nulla  fasmina  dabit  consuetudinem  m  burgo  nostro 
pro  servicio  vendenda. 

'^  Praeterea  dedi  &  concessi  eisdem  burgensibus  meis 
de  Leedes  &  haeredibus  suis  quietantiam  de  omni  thelonio 
&  consuetudine  per  totam  terram  meam  pertinent  ad 
burgum  de  Leedes. 

"  Prasfati  vero  burgenses  in  firmo  meo  consuetudinine 
fumere  (in  furno  meo  consuetudine  fumare  debent?) 
Cum  autem  Dns.  rex  posuerit  auxilium  suum  per 
civitates  Anglie,  praedicti  burgenses  mei  de  Leedes 
dabunt  Domino  regi  auxilium  rationabile. 

"  Et,  ut  haec  mea  donatio  &  concessio  rata  &  incon- 
cussa  perseveret  in  posteris  praefatas  cartas  sigiUum 
meum  apposui  —  Test.  Adam  de  Reinvile,  Ivone  de 
Lindesensibus,  Wilm6  de  Stapleton,  Adamo  de  Beiston, 
Hugoni  de  Swillington,  WilmAs  Pictaviculus  [sic]  Ra- 
dulpho  de  Leedes,  qui  banc  cartam  scripsit  &  multis 
aliis.  Dat  apud  Leedes  in  Crastino  Beati  Martini 
anno  Corona tionis  Regis  Johannis  nono. 

"  Had  this  charter  been  uncorrupted,  it  would  have 
required  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  the  language  of 
feudal  law  to  understand  it.  As  it  is,  all  criticism, 
emendatory   or   explanatory,  must   be   unsuccessful  in 

VOL.   IV.  2  z 
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BOOi^  V'  deciphering  some  of  its  parts.  I  will,  however,  en- 
deavour to  render  so  ancient  and  carious  a  picture  of 
the  manners  of  Leeds  intelligible,  as  far  iu  may  be,  to 
the  English  reader.  It  was  confessedly  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  Pontefract,  which  had  been  the  work  of  some 
learned  Norman  feudist  in  the  train  of  the  Lacies. 

*'  By  this  charter  then,  Maurice  Paganel  grants  to  his 
burgesses  of  Leeds  free  burgage,  together  with  their 
several  tofts  or  homesteads,  and  half  an  acre  of  arable 
land  attached  to  each,  in  fee,*  rendering  and  paying  an- 
nually for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  each  toft,  with  the 
half  acre  annexed,  sixteenpence.  He  also  grants  to  the 
same  all  the  liberties,  rights,  and  customs  enjoyed  by 
the  burgesses  of  Roger  de  Lacy  (the  chief  lord)  at  Pon- 
tefract, namely.  That  every  buigess  shall  be  allowed  to 
grant  or  sell  his  burgage  land  to  whom  he  will,  except- 
ing to  any  religious  house,  saving  the  lord's  f  supe- 
riority ,j:  and  the  charter  of  the  covenant ;  and  he  shall 
surrender  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the  mayor,§  paying 
one  penny  for  toll,  and  the  mayor  shall  deliver  posses- 
sion of  the  land  to  the  purchaser  as  of  the  gift  of  the 
lord,  and  with  a  warranty  against  all  men,  fcHT  which  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  one  penny. 

**  *'  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  meadows,  townficid,  or 
common.'* 

t ''  By  prima,  I  anderstandprimatia,  or  the  lord's  feudal  aoperiority. 
See  Da  Cange  in  yoce," 

X  *'•  By  the  corrupted  and  unintelligible  words  tract,  pale,  which  were 
Tery  likely  contracted  in  the  original,  are  probably  to  be  understood 
traetatu  paeti ;  iraeUUutt  in  the  language  of  feudal  law,  being  a 
charter.    See  Du  Cange  in  yooe  Tractatus." 

§  ^'  1  think  myself  warranted  in  rendering  prtetor,  mayor.  He  was 
evidently  the  principal  officer  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  a  diffe- 
rent person  from  the  lord's  bailiff,  or  agent,  as  appears  from  some 
following  passages  in  the  charter,  prtetoTy  urbit  pra^feetm^  nutrit 
gtrnvemewTy  in  Gharta,  A.D.  l^gs.    See  Du  Cange  in  yoce." 
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^*  Whoever  shall  purchase  a  portion  of  a  toft,  and  be  CHAP,  i, 
B^]Jsed  as  aforesaid,  is  as  free  (has  (lie  same  privileges 
within  the  borough)  as  if  he  had  purchased  the  whole. 
If  any  burgess  hath  divers  houses  within  his  toft,  and 
hath  let  them  out  to  tenants,  such  tenants  shall  be  free 
to  buy  and  sell  all  goods  within  the  borough,  only  he 
who  dwells  in  the  capital  messuage  of  the  toft  shall  pay 
fourpence  yearly  to  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  free  as  if 
he  were  a  burgess. 

*'  Whosoever  shall  have  committed  any  o&nce*  within 
the  said  borough  shall  be  attached  and  stand  his  trial 
within  the  same ;  and  the  burgesses  shall  not  go  out  of 
their  borough  for  any  plea  or  plaint,  only  for  pleas  of 
the  crown.  Whenever  the  mayor  shall  accountf  for  the 
rent  of  the  borough  to  the  lord  at  Pentecost,  the  lord 
shall  remove  him,  and  put  into  his  place  whomsoever  be 
will ;  but  the  burgesses  shall  have  the  nearest  claim, 
provided  that  they  will  give  as  much  for  the  office  as 
another. 

''  If  any  burgess  shall  implead  {  another  before  the 
mayor,  concerning  any  transgression  unjustly  and  with* 
out  reason,  and  hath  transgressed  against  him  within  the 
peace  of  the  borough,  and  the  other  party  shall  deny  the 
wrong  and  unreasonable  behaviour  within  §  the  peace  of 

•  **  Tn  the  Umgnage  of  feadal  law,  the  first  sense  offorf^aeio  is  to 
commit  an  offence ;  or  more  literally  to  put  the  latter  oat  of  his 
lord's  protection.  The  process  by  which  it  has  been  transfetred  to 
the  penalty  is  obvioas.** 

f  I  cannot  eyen  conjecture  what  this  word  (peraeamier)  has  been, 
bat  the  connexion  reqaires  to  be  understood,  aeeowmUd ;  perhaps  it 
has  been  peraganturf  and  the  word  rationew  may  have  been  omitted. 
Or  it  may  have  been  peregeritJ* 

X  '*  Beetare,  rtttartj  or  HUart^  is  in/tif  voeare," 

^  **  This  is  a  corioas  and  accarate  ase  of  the  word  jmut,  which,  among 
the  feudists,  like  Jus  in  the  ciyil  law,  had  a  local  sense.    Pax  rills. 
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BOOK  V.  the  same,  he  hath  given  a  good  answer.  He  who  hath 
not  denied  the  injury  or  unreasonable  treatment,  and  is 
impleaded  *  concerning  any  of  these  things,  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  mayor,  and  by  pay«> 
ment  of  the  forfeiture  shall  recover  his  competency  as  a 
witness.  He  who  hath  in  his  replication  begun  to  deny 
the  words  imputed  to  him,  and  is  not  able  to  negative  all 
the  words,  shall  lose  his  cause,  but  on  payment  of  his 
forfeiture  shall  recover  his  competency  as  a  witness-i- 

'^  If  the  mayor  will  bring  a  complaint  against  any  bur- 
gess, he  shall  not  pay  a  forfeiture  for  the  first  default ;( 
in  attendance  on  the  court,  but  for  the  second,  unless 
one  half  of  the  penalty  will  satisfy  §  for  the  neglect 
Every  burgess  shall  pledge  himself  alone,  without  *  fide- 
jussors, excepting  he  is  impleaded  by  the  crown,  or 
hath  omitted  his  own  pledge. 

^'  If  a  servant  of  the  mayor  have  instituted  a  complaint 
against  a  burgess,  he  shall  not  answer  unless  the  com- 
plainant can  produce  a  witness.  If  a  burgess  be  im- 
pleaded for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  shedding  of  blood, 
or  for  a  blow  given,  he  shall  clear  himself  by  the  oath  of 
seven  compurgators;  if  no  blood  hath  been  shed,  by 
three ;  but  if  a  burgess  is  impleaded  by  a  burgess  for 
the  same,  he  shall  purge  himself  by  twelve. 

banleuca,  districtus  urbis  infm  quam  paciarii  jurisdictionemhabeDt.— 
Du  Gange.** 

*  *'  The  word  *non*  is  eyidently  svperfluoas,  and  inTerts  the  0DI7 
rood  sense  of  which  the  passage  is  capable." 

+  •'  R$tponsum,  in  the  old  French  laws,  perdre  retponte  e%  cow,  is 
said  of  one,  ^wt*  jiiri  ttare  idoneuM  non  est,  mU  tettimonimm  peHdbere.** 

t  '*  Supereeuio  is  technically  a  default." 

I  **  Sanare^  iolvere ;  tanaUo,  toiittio.  Pwyer  is  used  in  old  French 
to  the  same  purpose." 

II  '*  Jurare  u  propria  miwit,  is  to  purge  himself  by  his  own  oath 
alone ;  maiiit  tecunda,  or  icetmdd  Uriid^  &c.  is  by  so  many  compw^ 
gators.*' 
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*'  Every  burgess  is  bound  to  answer  to  another  without  CHAP  I, 
a  witness^  but  not  to  a  stranger^  unless  the  fact  be  appa- 
rent^ or  concerning  a  debt  due  by  a  burgess^  if  he  shall 
have  received  an  equivalent.*  If  a  stranger  have  ac- 
cepted an  oath  from  a  burgess^  he  shall  incur  the 
heaviest  forfeiture.f  If  a  stranger  owe  a  debt  to  a 
burgess,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  burgess  to  distrain 
upon  his  goods  any  day  in  the  week,  without  leave  of 
die  mayor,  unless  on  fair  days. 

^^  If  any  chattel  of  a  burgess  be  taken  as  distress,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  on  the  first  day  to  replevy  the  chattel 
taken,  otherwise  it  shall  go  (for  payment  of  the  debt). 

*^  He  who  shall  have  left  unpaid  the  lord's  toll  shall 
forfeit  in  this  proportion :  for  every  farthing,  five  shillings 
and  a  farthing  (the  original  toll) ;  for  every  halfpenny, 
ten  shillings  and  an  halfpenny,  and  so  forth. 

'*  Every  burgess  may  erect  what  offices  he  pleases  in 
order  to  make  up  the  lord's  rent. 

'*  Whosoever  J  shall  either  grant  or  deny  in  his  plea 
any  thing  beside  that  for  which  he  is  impleaded,  shall 
continue  subject  to  the  consequences  of  his  transgres- 
sion.    It  shall  be  lawful  for  all   burgesses  to  convey 

*  ''  Tbfit  is,  I  suppose,  if  the  defendant's  plea  is  that  the  plaintiff 
has  received  an  equiralent,  in  which  case  the  oath  of  plaintiff,  though 
a  burgess,  shall  not  be  received  singly." 

t  **  Forintecu*  here,  and  in  the  next  article,  is  a  substantive ;  bat 
though  a  foreigner,  it  evidently  means  one  over  whom,  though  not  a 
burgess,  the  lord  had  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
aatrameniium  in  this  place,  but  it  is  evidently  some  capital  offence 
against  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  which  incurred  the  ):ulpi«e,  or 
plenary  forfeiture.  Saeramentagiumy  however,  is  defined  to  be  pres- 
tation ejus  qui  sacramento,  in  servitium  alicujus  sese  addicit.  May 
not  then  the  meaning  be,  if  any  foreigner  accept  an  oath  from  a  bur- 
gess binding  the  latter  to  be  his  slave  ?** 

X  **•  The  article  included  within  brackets  appears  to  have  been 
shuffled  out  of  its  place.** 
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900K  V.  grain  by  land  and  water*  wherever  they  please,  and  all 
other  goods,  without  toll  or  other  prsestation,  unless 
they  are  prohibited  by  the  lord  or  his  bailiff. 

*'  They  shall  not  be  held  to  answer  to  any  one  concern- 
ing any  plea  of  land  of  which  they  have  been  seised  by 
the  hand  of  the  mayor  (or  which  has  been  surrendered 
to  and  regranted  by  him)  and  which  they  have  f  held  a 
year  and  a  day  without  claim. 

'^  If  any  one  shall  be  cited  in  our  pleas  while  absent  on 
his  own  business,  he  shall  be  quit  concerning  his  failure 
in  the  day,  if  he  appear  after  his  return.  If  a  burgess 
be  impleaded  of  larceny,  we  (the  burgesses)  will  judge 
him,  with  the  help  of  the  lord's  servant,  he  making  one 
compurgation  for  the  first  oflfence  with  thirty-six  com- 
purgators.j: 

''  But  if  he  is  impleaded  a  second  time,  he  shall  puige 
himself  either  by  the  water  ordeal,  or  by  single  combat 

*'  No  woman  shall  pay  custom  in  our  borough  who  is  to 
be   sold  into  slavery.  §     Moreover  I  have   given   and 

*  **  The  word  is  oectuio^  In  a  sense  properly  feadnl ;  bat  it  generally 
includes  the  idea  of  oppression.  So  in  Fleta  Ita,  qmod  ipH  Utigator 
torn  nan  oeetuionentur^  sen  im  aliquo  ffraventuTj  1. 1,  c.  24.  §  7.  See 
Du  Cange  in  ToceOccasio.*' 

+  '*  For  teneremus  must,  I  think,  be  read,  *^  iefmerhU"  This  was  a 
kind  of  prescription  against  the  lord,  and  therefore  not  to  be  afibeted 
by  the  length  or  shortness  of  hi$  tenure.*' 

t  **  For  the  nonsense  of  the  original  I  read,  *faeicntem  unam  legem 
unft  (primft)  vice  cum  tricessimft  sexta  manu.*  The  difBcuUy  of  the 
words  *  faeientem  unam  legem,*  still  remains  ;  l^ut  in  civil  proceed- 
ing (for  this  is  the  only  instance  In  which  I  have  seen  the  words  ap- 
plied to  a  criminal  prosecution),  he  did  *  legem  facere,  qui  illud  agebat 
quod  lex  postulat ;  thst  is,  jurare  summam  petitam  &  unam  quamque 
ejus  partem  esse  indebitam  &  alios  secum  adducere,  qui  vere  juratum 
esse  Sacramento  de  credulltate  snft  suseepto  affirmant.* — Cowel,  Just. 
1.  iil.  tit.  80.^  ult.  The  verb  UgaverU,  which  follows.  Is  to*be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner.'* 
s     §  ''  A  very  liberal  concession,  truly.    If  a  free  woman  sold  herself 
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granted  to  my  burgesses  aforesaid,  and  their  heirs,  a  CHAP,  i. 
release  of  all  toll  and  custom  through  all  my  lands 
belong:ing  to  the  borough  of  Leeds :  but  the  burgesses 
aforesaid  shall  bake  in  my  oven  according  to  the  cus- 
tom.* Moreover  when  our  lord  the  king  shall  demand 
an  aid  of  the  cities  of  England,  our  burgesses  of  Leeds 
shall  pay  a  reasonable  proportion. 

^'  Such  are  the  contents  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
charter,  which  holds  up  a  lively  picture  of  municipal 
jurisprudence  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  reflecting  upon  the  repre- 
sentations which  it  contains,  the  following  observations 
present  themselves :  it  is  evident  that  in  the  interval  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Leeds  must  have 
become  a  considerable  town ;  this  I  think  is  implied  by 
the  grant  of  so  small  a  portion  of  arable  land  as  half  an 
acre  to  every  toft.  Tofts  were  the  homesteads  of 
houses,  containing  cartilages,  gardens,  offices,  and  all 
the  necessary  accommodations  of  a  family.  But  such, 
at  the  date  of  this  charter,  had  been  the  increase  of 
population,  that  some  of  these  had  been  subdivided, 
and  several  dwelling  houses  had  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  one  original  toft.  This  implies  want  of  space, 
and  increasing  population  its  cause.  But  what  was  the 
principle  of  tliis  increase,  and  what  the  occupation  of 
this  increasing  people  ?  For  the  first,  it  was  evidently 
the  protection  of  a  castle,  and  the  security  (besides 
their  numerous  immunities)  which  in  times  of  turbulence 
and  rapine  was  enjoyed  by  burgesses.  With  respect  to 
the  second,  they  exported  grain  and  other  commodities, 

(for  such  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words),  as  a  slave,  the  lord  gra- 
ciously, remitted  the  toll  due  on  such  a  transaction.** 

•  "  The  word  is  posnerit^  for  which  I  presume  the  original  reading 
was  popoMcerit,** 
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BOOK.  V.  and,  what  is  very  singular,  exported  them  by  water  as 
well  as  by  land,  so  that  the  Aire  must  even  then  ha^ 
been  navigable.  This  is  an  interesting  discovery.  Bat 
the  produce  of  the  half  acre  afibrded  no  grain  for  ex- 
portation ;  the  burgesses,  therefore,  must  have  rented 
corn,  and  perhaps  grazing  farms,  out  of  which  wool, 
hides^  tallow,  &c.  the  '  alia  mercimonia'  of  this  charter, 
might  be  conveyed  down  the  Aire,  and  the  first  of  these 
commodities  for  exportation  to  Flanders,  whence,  by  a 
very  unprofitable  commerce,  which  the  enlightened  pa- 
triotism of  Edward  III.  afterwards  extinguished,  they 
received  their  own  raw  article  in  manufactured  clothing. 
**  The  first  principles  of  English  liberty  unquestionably 
sprung  up  in  the  boroughs,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  vassals,  who  were  most  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  lords,  were  the  first  whom  they  condescended 
to  render  independent."* 

At  what  period  this  ancient  municipal  jurisdiction 
ceased,  and  the  first  borough  of  Leeds  sunk  back  into 
an  ordinary  market  town,  does  not  appear.  Probably, 
however,  the  borough  followed  at  ho  great  distance  the 
fortunes  of  the  castle,  which  is  no  where  mentioned  as 
actually  existing  after  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  IL 
One  reason  might  be,  that  it  was  swallowed  up  once  more 
in  the  great  fee  of  Pontefract,  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  interest  in  the  lords  to  exercise  a  local  jurisdiction, 
nor  any  power  in  the  burgesses  to  maintain  their  rights 
against  antagonists  so  powerful.  The  limits  of  this 
jurisdiction,  however,  can  have  been  no  other  than  those 
of  the  township  or  manor  of  Leeds. 

How  the  manor  of  Leeds  passed  out  of  the  line 
of  the  Paganels   is   only  left  to  conjecture.     It  may 
have  escheated  by  failure  of  male  issue   to  the  chief 
*  Loidis  and  Elmete,  yoI.  i.  p.  11,  &c. 
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lords  of  the  fee,  but  perhaps  the  more  probable  accoont  chap,  l 
is  that  Maurice  Paganel,  or  his  successor,  was  in  the 
number  of  (hose  barons  who,  in  the  17tfa  of  John,  took 
lip  arms  against  that  king,  and  proving  unsuccessful,  bad 
their  lands  forfeited,  on  which  occasion  the  manor  of 
Leeds  mi^t  be  conferred  upon  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester. 
At  all  events,  the  next  mention  of  Leeds  which  occurs  is 
in  the  I8th  of  Henry  IIL  (1234)  when  this  manor,  as 
parcel  of  the  estate  of  Earl  Ranulph,  is  granted  to  Hugh 
de  Albenei,  eart  of  Arundel,  son  of  Mabel,  the  second 
of  his  four  sisters  and  coheirs.  Earl  Hugh  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  probability  is  that  it  reverted  to  the  family 
of  Earl  Ranulph,  whose  fourth  sister,  Hawise,  had  the 
earldom  of  Lincoln  conferred  upon  herself  and  her 
heirs ;  for  the  next  mention  ^of  Leeds  proves  it  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacies,  John  de  Lacy  first 
earl  of  Lincoln  of  that  family,  A.D.  1221,  having  been 
advanced  to  that  honour  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Quincy,  by  the 
Lady  Hawise  above  mentioned.  In  the  year  1251, 
35  Henry  III.  his  son  Edmund  obtained  a  charter  of  free 
warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  of  Pontefract,  Rowel 
(Rothwell),  Leedes,  Berwick,  Secroft,  Bradford,  Ale- 
manbury,  Windlesford  (Woodlesford),  Oltone,  Carltone, 
Lofthous,  Slatebume,  Castleford,  Methley,  Grenling- 
ton,  Braford  (Bradford),  in  Bowland,  Swillington, 
Pamlegh,  Backshelf,  &c.  in  Com.  Ebor. 

In  the  year  1311,  4th  of  Edward  II.  Alice,  widow  of 
the  above*mentioned  Edmund  de  Lacy,  had  assigned 
for  her  dowry  the  manors  o(  Leedes,  Rodwel,  Berwick, 
Sladeburne,  -Grinleton,  Bradford,  &c.  By  the  marriage 
of  Alice  de  Lacy,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry 
de  Lacy,  last  earl  of  Lincoln  of  that  name,  with  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancaster,  this  manor,  with  the  other  vast  pos- 

VOL.   IV.  3  A 
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BOOK.  V.  sessions  of  the  Lacy  family,  became  united  to  those  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  therewith  passed  to  tbe 
crown  in  the  person  of  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.  From  this  period  it  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  till  after  the  decease  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  qneeo 
of  James  I.,  a  part  of  whose  jointure  it  was,  after  which 
it  was  sold  into  private  hands.  It  is  now  divided  into 
nine  shares,  and  is  the  property  of  the  undermentioDed 
individuals : — 

Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  Ledstone four-ninths. 

Marchioness  of  iJertford,  Temple  Newsham  . .   one-ninth. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Milnes one-ninth. 

Rev.  F.  T%  Cookson,  Leeds one-niotfa. 

R.  Capper,  Esq one-ninth. 

Execators  of  the  late  C.  Bolland,  Esq one-nintb. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUaVET   OF  THS   CHimCBBS   AKD   CHAPBL?,  WITH  SOME  ACCODNT 
OF   TBE  PUBLIC  CHABITIBS,  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  LEEDS. 


St.  Peter*i  All  attempts  to  retrieve  the  origin  of  oar  old  Saxon 
churches,  says  Dr.Whitaker,  have  been,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  and  under  some  very  particular  circum- 
stances, vain.  The  church  of  Leeds,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  antiquity^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
one  of  those  first  foundations  vfbose  parities,  from  their 
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vast  extent,  were  afterwards  cantoned  ont^  and  sob-  CHAP.  II. 
divided^  as  population  and  wealth  increased.  The 
boundaries  of  this  parish  appear  never  to  have  changed. 
Neither  in  die  state  oF  population  at  that  time  was  there 
any  reason  for  curtailing  them.  Scarcely  an  inhabitant 
was  more  than  four  miles  from  bis  parish  church,  and 
the  situation  was  by  no  means  central.  Placed  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  bottom,  on  the  bank  of  a  pleasant  and 
tranquil  river,  the  Saxon  rector  saw  his  charge  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  downward,  and  scarcely  twice  as 
much  upward,  defended  on  either  side  by  slopes  of 
partial  cultivation,  and  by  a  much  greater  extent  of 
native  woods.  The  town  was  then  no  more  than  a 
Tillage,  and  villages,  though  nominally  the  same  as 
at  present,  were  little  groups  of  huts  only,  inhabited 
by  a  few  ploughmen  and  shepherds.  A  church  of 
great  extent  was  not  wanted  for  their  reception :  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
parish  exceeded  one  thousand  souls,  and  the  Saxon 
churches  were  seldom  either  needlessly  spacious  or 
magnificent  The  whole  of  the  original  structure,  the 
outline  of  which  is  now  undoubtedly  included  within 
the  present  extended  fabric,  consisted  probably  of  a 
single  nave  and  choir.  But  subsequent  demolitions  and 
substitutions  have  removed  every  vestige  of  this  primi- 
tive edifice.  In  the  reign  of  John  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Leeds  had  become  a  considerable  town, 
and  even  long  before  that  period ;  for  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  was  a  great  era  of  church  building,  in  which  the 
Norman  lords  adapted  the  religious  edifices  on  their 
manors  to  their  own  more  extended  ideas  of  propriety  and. 
magnificence,  there  is  therefore  little  doubt  that  a  Nor- 
man church  arose  in  tins  interval.  But  this  in  its  turn 
has  given  way,  and  the  oldest  part  now  remaining  of 
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^)OK  V.  the  pariah  church  of  Leeds,  namely  the  spacioua  and 
handsome  naTe,  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  rebuilding  of  the  choir  would  devolve 
on  the  religiou3  appropriators,  who  were  seldom  y&j 
forward  in  such  works.  Thus  probably  the  church 
remained  till  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  VIII.^  during 
which  period  the  whole  of  the  north  aisle  from  east 
to  west  was  added,  and  the  south  aisle  rebuilt  The 
transept  is  probably  coeval  viith  the  nave^  and  both,  as 
appears  by  the  form  of  the  arches  connected  with  it, 
with  the  tower. 

The  church  of  Leeds,  however,  acquired  by  the 
Paganels  in  the  very  short  interval  between  the  date 
of  Domesday  and  the  year  1089,  was  in  that  year  given 
by  Kalph  Paganel  to  his  new  foundation,  tlie  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  of  York,  which  he  afterwards  made 
subordinate  to  the  house  of  St  Martin  of  M armonster, 
in  France. 

In  this  grant  of  the  advowson  no  mention  is  made  of 
a  chapel ;  but  in  the  confirmation  of  Pope  Alexander, 
after  reciting  the  preceding  grant,  is  added,  **  capellam 
de  Holebec  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis  ;**  to  that  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  this  chapel  was  erected 
in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  these  two  instru- 
ments. It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  chapel  which 
arose  in  the  parish  was  the  nearest  to  the  parish  churchy 
a  fact,  which  c»n  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  a  sudden  increase  of  inhabitants  had  just  taken 
place  there,  or  that  from  the  want  of  a  bridge,  or  ferry- 
boat, the  inhabitants  were  sometimes  prevented  from 
attending  public  worship. 

In  whatever  sense  this  grant  was  intended  by  the 
patron,  the  prior,  and  monks  understood  it  to  have  been 
meant  for  their  emolument,  and   accordingly,  without 
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any  appropriation,  and  by  a  private  bargain  with  the  chap,  II. 
presentee,  they  assigned  him  one-third  of  the  tithes 
and  altarage,  reserving  the  other  two-thirds  to  theoh 
selves. 

The  name  perhaps  of  their  first  presentee,  styling 
himself  Persona  de  Ledis,  ^and  contemporary  with  the 
foundation' of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  Dr.  Whitaker  retrieved 
from  an  original  charter  formerly  belonging  to  that 
house,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  Ailsi, 
a  genuine  Saxon  name.  It  seems,  however,  that  one  or 
more  of  these  incumbents,  aware  of  the  illegality  of  this 
simoniacal  paction,  did  not  acquiesce  patiently  under  its 
restraints.  Great  disagreements  arose  in  consequence 
between  them  and  their  patrons,  to  appease  which, 
successive  appropriations  were  made  by  Thomas,  Ro- 
ger, and  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  successively  Archbishops 
of  York ;  all  of  which,  from  whatever  cause,  were  un- 
satisfactory and  ineffectual ;  till  at  length  Walter  Gray, 
a  decisive  and  vigorous  metropolitan,  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy  by  the  ordination  of  a  vicarage  in  this 
church* 

The  next  transaction  relating  to  this  church  after 
the  last  ordination  of  the  vicarage  by  Walter  Gray, 
is  a  release  from  Alice  de  Lacy,  widow  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  York,  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 
Leeds ;  a  singular  transaction,  after  the  right  of  patron- 
age had  been  exercised,  so  far  as  appears,  without  dis- 
pute by  that  house  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  dissolved  A.D. 
1538,  by  the  prior  and  ten  priests,  against  several  of 
whom  very  odious  crimes  were  charged.  On  this  oc- 
casion, it  appears  from  a  MS.  return  in  the  Augmen- 
tation Office,  dated   Oct  1,  30  Hen.  VIII.   that  the 
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^^^^^  ^'  parsonage  of  Leeds  had  then  been  assigned  by  that 
king  to  "  His  Highnesses  new  erected  cathedral 
church/'  now  called  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  also  a 
pension  of  £10  payable  annually  by  the  vicar  of  Leeds 
for  the  time  being,  and  heretofore  paid  to  the  said  prior 
and  convent  • 

It  does  not  appear  why  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage 
was  not  granted,  along  with  the  rectory,  to  a  foundation 
which  was  soon  after  enriched,  by  the  bounty  of  their 
founder,  with  many  similar  donations  in  this  neighbour* 
hood.  But  there  have  been  few  minds  whose  move- 
ments it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  than  those  of 


*  The  mijestic  lord 


«'  Who  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome.** 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  by  letters  patent,  dated 
Oct  15,  in  the  same  year,  that  king  granted  the 
advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Peter  in  Leeds 
to  Thomas  Culpepper,  Esq.  whose  son  Alexander  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Rowland  Co  wick,  of.  London,  and  he,  in 
the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  passed  it  to  Thomas  Preston,  who, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  same  reign,  sold  it  to  Edmund 
Darnley,  of  London,  haberdasher.  Oliver  Damley 
sold  the  advowson  for  £130  to  the  parishioners,  and 
the  patronage  is  now  in  the  gift  of  twenty-five  trustees. 
Tlie  vicarage  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £38.  Os.  2j^d. 
The  pre-  The  principal  part  of  the  fabric  of  St  Peter^s  church 

wn^t  erec-  .^  ^^  ^  referred  to  the  reign  of  Edward  HL,  when 
commerce  began  to  flourish,  and  an  increase  of  popular 
tion  would  call  for  an  edifice  for  public  worship  much 
larger  than  ordinary.* 

*  **  In  traTelling  northward  from  Lincolnshire,  where  eTery  charch  is 
beautiful,  and  many  are  of  surpassing  t>eauty,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  rapid  deprayation  of  taste  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Wakefield  is  the  last  church  in  this  direction  which  baa  a  spire  I 
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In  plan,  it  consists  of  a  nave»  with  two  north  aisles,  chap.  ». 
and  one  south,  a  north  and  south  transept,  chancel  and 
aisles  similar  to  the  nave,  and  a  heavy  tower  in  the 
centre.  Some  part  of  this  church  succeeded  the  Nor- 
man  or  Saxon  edifice,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  an  entire  aisle  on  the  north,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  end,  almost  closing  up  the  transept, 
was  added.  At  the  same  time,  or  thereabouts,  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  appears  to  have  been  enlarged ; 
and  about  1817,  when  this  part  of  the  church  underwent 
a  thorough  repair,  in  which  the  south  wall  was  pulled 
down,  many  fragments  of  an  older  fabric  appeared, 
among  which  was  a  stone  coflSn,  and,  what  was  most 
curious  and  valuable,  the  head  of  the  old  Saxon  wheel- 
cross,  which  had  adorned  the  first  church,  of  which  not 
another  vestige  remains.  The  whole  edifice  without  is 
fitly  enough  compared  by  Thoresby  to  the  figurative 
character  of  the  church  militant,  ^'  black,  but  comely.*' 
Unhappily,  since  his  time  it  has  become  more  black, 
but  certainly  not  more  comely.  The  antique  pointed 
gable  is  visible  over  the  great  window,  which  proves 
this  part  to  have  been  considerably  raised  for  the  clere- 
story windows,  which  were  probably  added  when  the 
north  aisle  was  built,  and  the  south  aisle  enlarged. 

The  west  front  has  a  lofty  pointed  window  of  four 
lights,  of  modem  workmanship,  and  very  clumsy.  It 
IS  made  into  three  series  by  single  arched  heads.     In 

withoat  crockets  indeed,  or  other  ornaments,  bat  light  and  graceful. 
The  charcb  of  Halifax  is  Tery  plain  and  unadorned  ;  but  the  choir, 
by  some  undesigned  deviation  into  grace,  has  an  airy  boldness  cf 
design,  wliieh  I  have  seldom  seen  exceeded.  The  parish  church  of 
Leeds  has  few  pietensions  to  elegance,  but  it  has  a  solid  substantial 
air  of  unpretending  dignity,  not  ill-suited  to  an  opulent  commercial 
town.  It  is  also  an  evidence  of  that  opulence  for  little  less  than  five 
cenintiesr'-WhUaker. 
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BOOK  V.  the  same  end  of  the  extreme  north  aisle  is  a  square- 
headed  window  of  six  lights;  the  windows  of  the  other 
aisles  having  each  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights, 
with  vile  tracery  in  the  head.  The  south  side  of  the 
church  was  repaired  and  restored^  between  1808  and 
1812,  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor.  The  nave  is  made  into  five 
unequal  divisions  by  buttresses,  and  the  whole  is 
finished  by  an  embattlement  Over  each  buttress  is 
a  crocketed  pinnacle,  and  in  the  second  division  from 
the  west  is  a  large  porch,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  and 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  on  the  apex  a  niche.  In  the 
divisions  on  each  side  of  this  door  are  windows  similar 
to  those  last  described,  but  with  rather  better  tracery, 
and  in  the  remaining  portions  large  square  windows 
of  five  lights. 

Traniept.  The  transept  has  panelled  buttresses  at  the  angles, 
terminating  in  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  which  rises  to  an  apex,  is  a  niche  with  a 
crocketed  pinnacle.  The  finish  of  this  part  of  the 
church  is  a  parapet  with  blank  quartrefoils.  The  win- 
dow is  of  five  lights,  with  intersecting  arches  and 
tracery,  of  very  incorrect  construction.* 

Chancel.  The  chancel  is  in  three  divisions,  with  large  square 

windows  of  five  lights,  and  the  ornaments  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  nave.  The  clerestory  of  the  last  men- 
tioned part  of  the  church  has  four  mean  circular-headed 
windows,  with  gargoyles,  and  the  chancel  three  in  a 
similar  style.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a  large 
pointed  window  of  five  lights,  partly  concealed  by  the 
vestry,  a  large  building  of  stone,  embattled  with  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles  at  its  angles,  all  in  the  carpenters' 


*  All  the  details  of  tins  '*  restored  "  portion  of  the  churoh  are  in 
the  *'  carpenters'  gothic  *'  style. 
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gothic  siyle.*  The  east  window  of  the  extreme  north  chap,  ii. 
aisle  is  a  very  large  depressed  pointed  arch  of  five 
lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery;  the  others  are  of 
the  same  number  of  lights,  without  tracery.  The  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  similar  to  the  south,  only  the  but- 
tresses are  finished  with  highly  grotesque  gargoyles  or 
water-spouts.  The  window  of  the  transept  is  of  five 
lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  The  nave  is  similar 
to  the  south,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  two  pointed 
windows,  the  places  of  which  are  blank,  and  no  gothic 
porch^  it  being  a  circular  arched  one,  supported  oa 
columns-i* 

The  tower,  which  rises  at  the  intersection  of  the  Tower, 
nave  and  transept,  is  square  and  embattled,  with  but^ 
tresses  at  the  angles,  and  crocketed  pinnacles.  In  each 
front  is  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights ;  the  tracery 
of  the  upper  part  being  perpendicular,  as  well  as  a 
clock-face ;  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  weather-cock. 

The  spaciousness  of  the  interior  is  much  injured  interior, 
by  the  ill-arranged  manner  in  which  the  galleries  have 
been  erected.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  body 
by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  columns,  formed  by  a 
union  of  four  cylinders.  In  this  part  of  the  church 
there  is  no  difierence  from  the  time  when  Thoresby, 
the  historian  of  the  town,  described  it  He  says  '^  The 
body  of  the  church  is  very  well  pewed  widi  En^sh 

*  **  The  high  choir  was  evidently  raised  at  the  same  time  with  the 
nave,  and  the  clerestory  windows  Inserted  as  in  the  other.  It  was^  I 
sappose,  from  this  eiroonutanee,  and  the  additional  light  poured  in 
from  above,  that,  in  the  rage  of  innovation,  I  know  not  when,  it  was 
detemined  that  the  gmat  east  window  ooold  be  dispensed  with,  and 
aeeoidingly  it  is  now  obstracted,  partly  by  a  screen  and  parUy  by 
the  erection  of  a  very  large  and  commodiouB  vestry «-*FFftitofar." 

t  Of  soft  sandstone,  which  has  a  singular  .appearance  from  the 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  it. 

VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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BOOK  V.  oak,  and  regular  till  of  late  years,  thai  some  seats  are 
advanced  at  the  west  end,  and  more  remote  parts,  for 
persons  of  distinction  not  before  provided  for;  those 
for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  vicar,  are  raised  at 
the  east  end;  and  under  the  north  wall,  that  for  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  charity-school,  with  forty 
poor  boys  and  girls  decently  clad  in  blue.*  Upon  the 
north  and  east  are  spacious  galleries  of  wainscot, 
wrought  with  variety  of  work,  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
pulpit  (which  is  adorned  with  blackf  velvet  cloth  and 
gold  fringe)  are  the  town's  arms,  betwixt  two  gilt  maces 
in  relievo.  The  arms  are,  a  golden  fleece  in  a  field 
azure,  supported  by  two  crowned  owb  proper,  in  me- 
mory of  the  famous  Sir  John  Saville,  a  privy-councillor 
to  King  Charles  I.  and  comptroller  of  the  household, 
who  was  the  first  honorary  alderman  of  Leeds,  llie 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  garter,  inscribed  sigillum 
RURGi DE  LSEDES,  1660.*];  At  the  meeting. of  the  great 
middle  aisle  with  the  large  cross  aisle,  the  steeple  is 
founded  upon  four  prodigiously  large  pillars  and 
arches." 

Font.  The  font,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is 

an  octagonal  basin,  with  blank  shields  in  each  face. 
Thoresby,  in  his  Ducatus  says,  it  was  painted  and 
gilt. 

The  window  of  the  south  transept  is  filled  with  beau- 
tiful stained  glass,  of  great  variety  and  taste.     It  was 

•  Inereftsed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  sirls. 

t  Exchanged  in  1786,  for  crimson  TeWet  for  the  pvlpit,  and  pnrple 
for  the  deslc. 

X  The  south  gaUery  was  erected  in  Feb.  1718.  The  gallery  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  end  was  erected  A.  D.  1778.  The  candlestick 
was  put  up  S7th  Oct.  1711.  The  organ  was  put  up  in  Aug.  1714,  for 
which  the  subscription  amounted  to  ^500.  Ids.  ed.  The  ascension 
was  painted  by  Vanderbank  in  1748. 
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executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  an  ingenious  artist  of  this  town,  chap,  il 
who  has  smce,  by  a  fatal  accident,  been  deprived  of 
sight  In  the  centre  is  a  fiill-length  figure  of  the  patron 
of  the  church,  St  Peter,  and  above,  in  the  tracery,  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Ekigland,  the  archbishop  of 
York  impaling  those  of  his  see,  the  paternal  arms  of  the 
late  vicar,  Mr.  Haddon,  and  those  of  the  borough  of 
Leeds.  In  the  opposite  transept  is  an  elegant  octagon 
font,  of  modern  workmanship.  Each  face  has  a  panel 
enclosing  a  quatrefoil,  and  on  the  upper  part  is  some 
beautiful  foliage.  The  whole  has  been  disgracefully 
painted.  This  font  has  a  cover  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  spire,  richly  crocketed  and  terminating  in  a 
finiaL  Around  the  lower  part  are  some  elegant  pin* 
'  nacles. 

All  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the  transepts  by 
screens  of  carved  oak,  enriched  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner  by  tracery  of  every  form  and  variety. 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  octagonal  pillars ;  it  is  spa- 
cious and  unpewed.. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow : —  Dimen* 

sioDi. 
Feet. 

Length  of  the  churoh 105 

Greatest  breadth 97 

Length  of  the  nave 95 

Height  of     ditto 51 

Length  of  the  chancel 57 

Breadth  of        ditto   22 

Height  of          ditto    36 

Height  of  the  tower 96 

Before  the  Reformation  this  church  had  its  proportion 
of  family  chapels  and  chantries,  of  which,  as  all  their 
cancelli  are  long  since  destroyed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
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^OOK  y«  record  their  respectiTe  titiiations.  In  lespeet  to  these 
Dr«  Whitaker  follows^  though,  he  adds,  with  lome  hesi- 
tatioBt  a  later  antiquary  than  nioresbj.  Krst,  then, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  high  choir  was  the  **  Rockley 
queere,"  bebngtng  to  the  ancient  owners  of  Rockley 
hail,  the  only  fiunily  in  ii»  parish  (though  the  Neriles 
and  Langtons  had  large  possessions  and  residences 
within  it)  wtAA  was  honoured  with  such  a  distinction. 
On  the  east  end,  on  the  outside,  were  the  arms  of  the 
founder  in  stone,  vis.  loaeengy  or.  and  yn.  a  fess  sa; 
and  there  still  remains  their  crest,  a  buck's  head  cot 
in  white  marble,  or  stone  which  much  resembles  marble. 
At  tile  soudi-east  angle  of  this  choir  seems  to  have 
been  the  altar  of  '' Jesu  guild,**  for  in  die  adjoining 
window  was  a  painting  of  Jesus,  crowned  with  thorns, 
which  was  broken  in  the  civil  war,  A.  D.  1642«  Over 
head  appears,  in  the  more  durable  material  of  oak,  the 
monogram  JHS.  The  time  of  this  foundation*  in 
unknown,  but  in  1530,  Thomas  Ward,  by  will,  dated 
February  4,  gave  '^  two  houses  and  one  pair  of  tentetB 
to  Jesu  guild  and  our  Lady's  service,  in  St  Peter's 
church,  Leedes,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  they  mak- 
ing an  obit  for  his  and  all  his  friends'  souls  for  ever." 

In  the  Rockley  chapel  we  are  told  that  there  was 
formerly  a  cro8s4egged  statue  in  mail  (we  are  not  told 
whether  in  link  or  plate  mail),  with  his  sword  on  the 
right  side,  .and  a  target  as  usual  on  the  left  arm.  Whe- 
ther the  shield  had  any  charge  does  not  appear,  neither 
is  any  mention  made  of  an  inscription. 

Among  the  principal  epitaphs  in  the  same  chapel 
were  the  following : — 

**  Orate  pro  aoimsbtts  Hesriei  Rockley  Armigerl  et  Agnetis  nxoris 
fljos  qui  obUt  ....  mensis  Septembris  MDII. 

**  Hie  jacent  Robertus  Beston  et  Radulphus  frater  ejusdem,  filU 
Rsdolphi  Boston  Armigeri  quomm  animsbus,  Ae. 
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•* IlMotky  StTiU  wiaf  of  Slieaftld  SayIU,  dugliter  off  Robert   CHAP.IL 
BMtOB,  Esq*  MX.  Feb.  MDLXXXVIII."  

In  the  east  window  of  this  chapet^  before  the  haToc 

occa^oned  by  the  civil  war  in  1643,  was  the  figure  of  a 

knight  and  his  lady,  with  their  arms  in  the  painted  glass 

and  in  fresco  on  the  wall,  wiA  this  inscription  :«^ 

'*  Orate  pro  animabiis  Chriitopberi  Danby  nilitis  et  DomSM 
Bfargerie  axoris  soe  m  fllionm  et  ilie  qui  islam  feneetrain  fieri 
Ibeemnt  Anno  Doniai  MDXXI.** 

In  the  south  window  of  the  same  chapel  were  the 
figures  of  Christopher  Danby,  his  wife,  three  sons,  and 
six  daughters,  which  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
tiiis  inscription  :— 

'*  Orate  pro  bono  stata  Christopheri  Danbj  Armigerl  et  Elisabeths 
nzoris  ejus  ac  omnlani  llberorun  eonmdeni  qui  ietam  feaeitran  fieri 
feeemat  MDXIII. 

*'  Hie  jaeet  Laarentio?  Towneley  generosas,  qui  obiit  4  Die 
Aprilis  An<>  Dom.  MDXXVIII.  et  Johanna  uxor  sua.*' 

Here  was  also  a  venerable  marble,  formerly  inlaid 
with  brass,  near  the  vestry  door,  with  grooves  for  cru- 
cifixes, &c  now  destroyed. 

In  this  church  was  also  a  chantry  of  the  Holy  Trinity,^  Cluuitritv* 
which  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle,  immediately  north  from  the  high  choir,  measuring 
nineteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from  north 
to  sonth. 

Next  was  St  Mary's,  or,  as  it  was  soraetamee  csdled, 
'^  our  Ladies  service."  This  was  about  twenty  feet 
square,  at  the  east  end  <^  the  present  north  aisle.  Hie 
historian,  Wilson,  asserts  in  one  place,  that  ^s  aisfe 
was  built  by  Robert  Kellingbeck,  abbot  of  Eirkstall, 
and  in  another,  that  the  stone  only  was  given  by  him.    It 

•  Mr.  Torre's  Teetaaiontary  Bvrials,  MS. 
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Bix>K  V.  irere  to  be  wished  that  he  had  assigned  his  authority. 
Bui  the  work  is  evidently  of  that  period  (about  1499), 
and  the  stone  of  this  new  addition  is  the  grit  of  Black- 
mbrej  o(  whichi  as  lords  of  the  manor,  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Kirkstall  had  the  conunand;  whereas,  the 
middle  chancel  and  Bockley  quire  are  built  of  a  kind 
of  freestone*  In  the  stone  work  within  is  a  vast  crown 
with  bendlets  (then  recently  introduced  by  Henry  VIL) 
and  the  monograms  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin,  very  arti- 
ficially entwined  with  each  other.  This  chantry,  of 
which  the  foundation  was  within  memory  at  the  disso* 
ltttion>  was  endowed  by  the  "  parochians."  Notwith- 
standing his  partiality  for  Jesu  guild,  Thomas  Ward 
ordered  his  body  to  be  '^  buried  in  St  Peter^s^  in 
Leedes,  in  the  alley  before  the  Ladye." 

Next  was  St  Catherine's  chantry.  This  is  said,  by 
Wilson,  to  have  been  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  south 
transept  It  was  founded  by  the  munificent  vicar  Clarell, 
about  the  year  .1440^  to  |>ray  for  the  '^  souls  of  the 
ftunder,  of  King  Edward  IV.  Elizabeth  his  queen,  and 
all  Christen  souls,  and  to  do  divine  service."  At  the 
dissolution  the  priest  of  this  altar  was  Sir  William 
Sheffield,  the  first  founder  of  the  grammar  school,  who 
died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  By  his  last  will 
he  bequeaths  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chapel  or 
chantry,  late  of  St  Katherincj  in  the  church  of  Leeds. 
The  priests  of  this  chantry  resided  in  a  house  near  the 
middle  of  Kirkgate,  called  in  Wilson's  time  the  Chantry, 
that  is,  the  Chantry  house.  The  vessel  for  holy  water 
still  remains,  and  adjoining  was  formerly  the  font  of 
coarse  marble,  now  removed,  angular,  and  adorned  on 
the  sides  with  plain  shields,  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
probably,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  for  such 
appears  to  be  its  antiquity,  to  more  than  100,000  souls. 
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It  was  sormonnted  by  a  very  rich  and  beautiftil  golliic   CHAP.n. 
canopy. 

On  a  large  black  marble,  in  the  choir,  at  the  feet  of 
a  male  and  female  figure,  which  have  originally  been 
surrounded  by  twehe  escutcheons,  is  this  inscription 
beneath  the  figures: — 

'^  Hie  jacent  Johds  Langton  aimiger  illias  et  here*  JoliSs  Langton 
mllit  et  Agnes  uxor  ejai  qui  obienmt  in  festo  Sancte  Lambertl  Ept 
ot  Martyiii  Aano  Domiai  MCCCCLXflll  qaor  animabai  ppttietur 
Deng  Amen." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  husband  and  wife  died  on 
the  same  day,  probably  of  some  pestilential  disorder. 

An  altar  tomb  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel 
till  the  year  1720,  when,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  communicants,  Mr*  Cookson, 
then  yicar,  ordered  the  slab  which  covered  it  to  be  laid 
level  with  the  floor.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  :— 

*'  Hie  jacent  Johannes  Langton  miles  et  Eafemia  uxor  sna,  qoi 
obiit  f  ieessimo  quinto  Die  Mensis  Febmarii  Anno  Dom.  Mil»*CCCO. 
qoinqoagessimo  nono  qaorom  animabos  propltietnr  Dens  Amen.** 

Behind  the  high  altar,  and  concealed  by  a  screen,  is 
a  monument,  with  the  painted  figure  of  a  man  kneeling, 
and  two  sons  behind  him,  and,  opposite,  his  wife  with 
three  daughters,  all  now  nearly  efiaced.  Arms  ar,  a 
saltire  engrailed  oz,  on*  a  chief  of  the  second  three* 
cinquefoils  of  the  first  It  is  inscribed  to  Thomas 
Hardwick,'  of  Potter  Newton,  Esq.,  who  died  Feb.  2, 
1577. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  tablet  and  sarcophagus  of 
marble  inscribed  as  follows : 

"Near  this  place  is  interred  the  body  of  WUliam  Milner,  Ksq«, 
alderman  and  merchant  of  this  town,  whose  eminent  knowledge  la 
that  business  procured  him  y*  regard,  as  bis  uprightness  In  y«  exer* 
else  of  it  did  y«  esteem  of  all  be  dealt  with. 

'•His  prifate  charities  were  large,  frequent  and  exteaslTet    Hit 
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BOOK  V.  faWit  bontfibolioiii  wm«  tweit;  pounds  per  UDun  to  y  poor,  ton 
""^"^""^  poandi  per  annam  towards  the  repairs  of  Trinity  chapel,  and  twenty 
pounds  per  an  as  a  stipend  for  a  clergyman  to  read  prayers  io 
St.  Peter's  choreh  at  seven  o'clock  In  y*  evening.  After  a  life  spent 
in  piety  towards  Gknly  usefalnew  to  his  eoimtry,  tenderaeas  aad  aCsc- 
ti«n  to  his  ftmily,  kindness  and  afiabUity  to  his  friends  and  acquaint* 
ance,  and  benoTolenee  towards  all  men,  he  died  universally  esteemed, 
beloved,  and  lamented,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  1740, 
aged  7B  years. 

"  He  married  Mary,  davghtar  of  f^  Joshva  ibbotaon,  merehaat,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  S*.  W«.  BHlner,  Bar^  (who  married  y«  davghter 
of  ».  W>.  Dawes,  L'.  Archbv.  of  York),  Mary,  Jane,  Elisabeth,  and 
Franeis,  Jsne  was  married  to  Rich':  Witton,  of  Lopset,  Esq.,  and 
Elizabeth  to  W».  Cotton,  of  Crakemarsh,  in  Staffordshire,  Esq.** 

.  In  the  extreme  south  aisle  of  the  chancel,  against  a 
column,  is  a  tablet  surmounted  by  a  bust,  and  this  in- 
scription.* 

'*  M.  S.  Juzta  in  paee  requiesctt  quod  mortale  fidt  Johannis  Tho- 
resby,Gen.  Thoresbeloram  de  Thoresby  coraitatos  Eborae.  aatiqa«» 
quS  orttts  est,  ftuailim  ornamenti ;  historiarum  et  antiquitatnm  peri- 
tissimi,  viri,  siquis  alius  ob  exemplar um  et  vers  prime vam  pietatem 
veoustam  morum  comitatem  fervidam  erga  omnes  charitatem  Deo  et 
homin^bus  dileetissimi  cuuus  pijssimam  et  bene  prcparatam  animam 
mors  repentinanon  abripnit  sed  celo  reddidit  xzzi  Oct.  Anno  Salutis 
CIODGLXXIX.  JButis  sua  LIT." 

*  '*  At  the  foot  of  the  pillar  to  which  this  monument  is  aAzed,  the 
learned  and  pious  author  of  the  Duoatus  and  Vicaria  Leodiensls  bu 
slept  for  a  century  without  any  memorial.  The  republication  of  this 
work  may  perchance  remind  an  opulent  and  libers  1  town  how  much 
better  be  deserves  to  be  recorded  than  the  multitudes  of  obscure  indi- 
viduals, whose  names  have  been  perpetuated  by  Us  labours.**— 
Wkitaker,  p.  47. 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  new  edition  of 
Thoresby's  History  of  Leeds,  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that 
excellent  man  still  sleeps  without  any  memorial  from  a  town  which  he 
aggrandized  and  improved,  and  of  the  andent  remains  of  which  littlo 
would  have  been  known,  if  he  had  not  exerted  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  inscription  will  ultimately  be 
plaeed  in  this  church  to  his  memory,  and  it  is  only  for  a  few  influential 
persons  in  Leeds  to  commenoe  a  sabseription  for  such  an  objectt  and 
It  would  soon  be  ezeeuted. 
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•  Upon  the  pedestal  an  escutcheon  of  six  coats^  namely,  chap,  ir. 
1.  Ar.  a  chevron  between  three  lions  rampant  so.  armed 
and  langued  gu^  2.  Barry  of  eight,  oTp  and  gu.  over  all 
a  flower-de-lis  sa.  3.  Ar,  an  eagle  displayed  (the  wingg^ 
downward)  az,  beaked  and  membred  gu.  4.  Ou.  a 
bend  ar^  5.  Ar.  two  bars  az.  in  chief  three  escalops  of 
tlie  second.  6.  The  paternal  coat  as  the  first.  The 
crest  a  lion  rampant  sa.  supporting  a  battle-ax  ar. 

On  neat  tablets  in  the  chancel  are  the  following  in- 
scriptions : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Henry  Neyile,  Lieutenant  In- 
the  Qaeen^s  or  second  regiment  of  foot,  who  lieing  on  the  marine 
duty  on  board  earl  Howe*8  ship,  after  behaying  in  a  most  brave  and 
gallant  manner  in  the  engagement  which  toolc  place  between  the  Eng- 
lish 'and  French  fleets  for  three  days,  was  killed  by  a  grape  shot, 
June  i,  1794,  aged  nineteen  years.  Ye  sons  of  peace,  who  blest  with* 
all  the  dear  delights  of  social  life,  liehold  this  tablet,  which  aflfectiou 
reared  to  the  loved  memory  of  the  young,  the  brave,  whose  early 
bloom,  smote  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war,  fell,  admired,  lamented, 
oh !  give  one  pitying  tear.  In  grateful  memory  of  the  generouT 
youth,  who  dauntless  met  the  dreadfal  battle's  rage,  and  nobly  bled 
that  yon  might  live  secure." 

**  To  the  memory  of  John  Pate  Nevile,  Lieutenant  in  the  third 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  who  was  wounded  in  Holland,  in  an  engage- 
ment against  the  French,  September  19,  of  which  wound  he  died 
October  10,  1799,  aged  twenty-five  years.  Also  to  the  memory  .of 
Brownlow  Pate  Nevile,  Lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  who  was  lilcewise  wounded  in  Holland,  in  an  engagement 
against  the  French,  September  10,  and  died  September  16,  1799,  aged 
twenty-three  years.  They  were  the  brothers  of  Charles  Henry 
Nevile,  who  was  killed  on  board  £arl  Howe's  ship,  June  1, 1794,  and 
the  sons  of  John  Pate  Nevile,  Esq.  of  Badswprth,  in  the  county  of 
York." 

In  the  north  transept  is  a  beautiful  monument  of 
statuary  marble^  representing  Victory  weeping,  seated 
on  a  cannon,  resting  against  a  palm  tree.  On  the  base 
a  noble  lion,  and  in  the  back  ground  several  flags  and 
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emblenu  of  war.    It  is  by  FlaxmaQ^  and  cost  upwards 
of  £60(X    The  iascription  is  as  follows : — 

«« To  the  mtuory  of  Captain  Bamnel  Walker,  of  tha  thicd  regiment 
of  Qnarda ;  and  Captaia  Richard  Beckett,  of  the  o<rfdatream  regiraent 
of  Guards,  natiTes  of  Leeds,  who  haYing  bravely  served  their 
covntry  together  in  Egypt,  Oermany,  Denmark  and  Portugal,  fell  ui 
the  prime  of  ii(^,  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Talavera,  is  Spain,  on  the 
SBth  of  Jidy,  18CNK  Their  fellow  townsmen  dedicate  this  moMmient.** 

On  an  elegant  tablet  of  white  marble,  ornamented 
with  scrolls,  drapery,  &c.  is  the  following  inscription  :-^ 

"**  Near  this  monument,  which  is  sacred  to  his  memory,  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Sir  John  Beckett,  Bart.  He  married,  in  the  year  1774. 
Hary,  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Wilson,  lord  bishop  of  Bristol, 
who  with  a  numerous  family  survived  him.  Ha  was  twice  mayor  of 
this  borough,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  during  a  long  and  eventful  period, 
he  was  distinguished,  no  less  for  his  legal  knowledge,  than  for  his 
flm  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  In  the  year  18ia  he  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  died  at  Gledhow,  near 
this  place,  on  tl)e  18th  of  September,  1890,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year 
of  his  age." 

In  the  chancel  is  a  neat  tablet,  inscribed  as  follows : — 

**  In  memory  of  John  Dixon,  Esq.  of  Gledhow,  in  this  county, 
colonel  of  the  first  West  York  militia,  who  died  in  London,  April  21, 
1894,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary-le-bone 
church.** 

Among  the  eminent  nonconformist  divines  who  were 
ministers  of  this  church,  the  following  deserve  particular 
notice : — 

Robert  Todd,  A.  M.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  is 
entitled  to  remembrance  as  one  of  the  first  and  leading 
nonconformists  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  His  merits  as 
an  established  minister,  both  in  the  situation  of  lecturer 
at  the  parish  church  and  first  curate  of  St  John's^  were 
very  great  During  the  plague  be  preached  repeatedly 
and  impressively  on  Hezekiah's  boil,  and  the  peculiarly 
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awful  circunifltaiices  of  Ae  time  gave  weight  to  all  which  chap,  il 

he  spoke.    He  was  also  eninently  useful  in  priyate  by 

holding  weekly  oonfepences  with  his  people  on  some  text 

•f  ScriptQFB  or  case  of  conscience.    He  is  described  as 

laving  been  an  excelknC  scholar,  a  «did,  subfiftantidl^ 

and  agreeaUe  preadier,  thon^  his  voiee  was  remarkably 

hMid.    He  appears,  from  some  expressions  which  escaped 

hiss  in  his  last  illness,  to  hn^e  been  brokenhearted  by 

the  Bartholomew  Act,  which  he  scarcely  survived  a 

year. 

fiU»iiah  Wales,  A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Camhidge,  Eikanah 
was  bom  at  Idle,  in  this  neighbourhood,  A.  D.  1588,  ^^'^* 
and  without  regard  to  his  own  emolument  accepted  the 
poor  chapelry  of  Piidsey>  which  appears  to  have  been 
almost  wholly  unendowed.  Here  he  continued  in  the 
midst  of  tempting  offers  and  mortifying  disappointments.' 
Though  he  was  indefatigable  in  ptaying,  preaching,  and 
expounding,  his  people  for  the  most  part  continued 
ignorant  aind  untractabie.  But  though  the  prophet  had 
little  honour  in  his  own  country,  his  services  were  courted 
by  all  the  country  found,  and  multitudes  travelled 
several  miles  to  profit  by  a  minister  whom  his  own  people 
beard  with  mdifierence  or  scarcely  heard  at  all.* 

At  that  time  there  was  a  monthly  lecture  at  Leeds, 
uhere  Mr.  Wales  frequently  preached  to  crowded  audi- 
tcM'ies.  He  sufiured,  by  the  common  misfortune  of 
moderate  men,  under  the  commonwealth  for  favouring 
the  king,  and  under  the  king  for  favouring  the  common* 
wealth.  At  length,  after  a  ministry  of  more  than  My 
years^  the  good  old  man  was  compelled  by  the  Five  Mile 
Aet,  as  it  was  called,  to  leave  the  vUlage  where  he  had 
resided  so  long,  and  to  withdraw  to  Leeds.    Here,  with 

•  Wbitaker*s  Loidis  and  Elmete,  p.  M. 
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BOOK  V.  his  friend  Mr.  Todd,  he  attended  the  services  of  the 
cfaorch,  and  preached  in  private  at  diflferent  hours.  After 
having  attained  to  more  than  eighty  years  without  any 
infirmity  of  age  excepting  deafness,  he  died  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Hickson,  in  Leeds,  May  11,  1669. 
Christo-  Christopher  Nesse,  A.  M.  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 

bridge, a  native  of  North  Cave,  in  the  East  riding  of 
this  county ;  in  the  year  1656  he  became  lecturer  at  the 
parish  church  of  Leeds  under  Mr.  Stiles,  the  vicar,  after 
whose  death  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lake,  the 
pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  like  that  of  the  Temple 
under  Hooker  and  Travers,  spoke  Canterbury  in  the 
morning  and  Geneva  in  the  afternoon.    This  uncomfort- 
able and  unedifying  state  of  things  terminated  in  1662, 
when  the   lecturer  was   displaced  for  nonconformity. 
After  some  years  of  strict  retirement,  which  he  spent 
partly  at  Morley  and  partly  at  Clayton  near  Bradford, 
he  preached  in  private  at  Bunslet  till  the  year  1672, 
when  a  meeting-house  (called  by  Thoresby  the  Main 
Riding-house,  which  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aire 
and  Holbeck)  being  opened  for  him,  he  once  more 
entered  on  his  public  ministry;   but  a  succession  of 
troubles  drove  him  to  London,  where  he  died  in  1705, 
aged  eighty-four. 
Thomas  Thomas  Hawkesworth,  A.  M.  of  Magdalen  College, 

worthf*"  Cambridge,  had  been  admitted  curate  of  Bunslet  au 
early  as  1636,  and  continued  there  till  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  when  he  retired  to  Alvertborpe,  where  he  died  in 
1667,  with  the  character  of  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
Hebraist,  and  a  pious  and  peaceable  man. 
Robert  Robert  Armitage,  curate  of  Holbeck,  had  been  chaip-^ 

Armitase.  jj^jj^  [^  ^^  parUament  army,  a  capacity  in  which  it 
seems  that  he  had  no  objection  to  serve  again,  for  he 
appears  by  the  informations  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
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Farneley  wood  plot     After  his  ejection  he  lived  quietly  chap,  ti. 
in  Holbeck  till  the  Five  Mile  Act,  when  he  withdrew  to 
a  place  of  retirement  near  Halifax  for  a  season,  but 
afterwards  returned,  and  died  at  home  in  1689,  aged 
seventy-eight. 

Thomas  Sharp,  A.M.  bom  at  Little  Horton,  near  Thomas 
Bradford,  and  cousin  to  Archbishop  Sharp.  In  1649  ^' 
he  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of  Mr.  D.  Clarkson, 
who,  on  leaving  the  university,  consigned  him  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Tillotson.  He  was 
episcopally  ordained,  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Wm.  Clarkson,  was  presented  by^  Mr.  Arthington,  of 
Arthington,  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Adel.  This  was 
about  the  year  1660,  so  that  he  enjoyed  his  preferment 
only  a  short  time,  Dr.  Hitch,  rector  alto  of  Guiseley, 
the  ejected  incumbent,  claiming  it  as  by  law  entitled  to 
do.  He  lived  privately  and  studiously  during  several 
years,  and  in  1672,  a  year  of  indulgence,  took  a  licence 
and  preached  in  his  own  house,  but  afterwards  more 
publicly  at  Morley.  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stretton  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  congregation  at  Leeds,  where  be 
died  in  1693,  aged  fifty-nine. 

The  town  of  Leeds  continued  without  any  other  place  st  John's 
of  worship  than  the  parish  church  till  the  beginning  of  ^  ^"^  * 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  John  Harrison,  a  native 
of  the  parish,  having  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by 
trade,  and  being  childless,  among  other  charities  of  a 
public  nature,  determined  to  build  and  endow  a  chapeL 
He  had  purchased  the  estates  of  the  Rockleys  and  ihe 
Falkinghams,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town  on  the 
north,  and  by  deed  of  settlement,  dated  September  14, 
1638,  vested  in  certain  trustees,  to  the  use  of  the  minister 
for  the  time  being,  a  glebe  of  no  less  than  seventy-one 
acres,  together  with  a  house  and  garden,  then  valued  at 
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POOK^  V'  £11.  per  annum.  During  the  founder's  lifetime,  how- 
ever,  it  appears  that  the  minister's  stipend  was  to  be 
paid  oat  of  the  rents  of  the  pews. 

This  fabric  Thoresby,  prone  by  constitution  to  admi* 
ration  and  panegyric,  calls  ^'  so  noble  and  stately  a 
itmcture  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  England" 

Mr.  Whitaker  says,  '^  In  defiance  of  all  authority  wad 
exarajJe,  it  consists  of  two  aisles  only,  with  a  single  row 
of  columns  up  the  midst;  the  windows  are  copies  of  two 
distinct,  or  rather  remote  periods;  the  tower  is. placed 
almost  at  6ne  angle  of  the  west  end,  and  the  east  end 
has  two  parallel  windows  of  equal  rank  and  consequence. 
There  is  no  diange  or  break  in  the  arches  to  indicate  a 
dioir,  in  lieu  of  which  a  heavy  screen  is  thrown  across, 
so  as  to  intersect  one  of  the  arches.  Its  bconvenience 
(from  the  circumstance  of  the  minister  being  placed 
against  the  north  wall)  is  at  least  equal  to  its  inelegance ; 
in  short,  St.  John's  Church  has  all  the  gloom  and  all  the 
obstructions  of  an  ancient  church  without  one  vest^e  of 
its  dignity  and  grace."*, 

The  erection  of  this  edifice  was  begun  as  eariy  as 
1631,  and  the  consecration  by  Archbishop  Neale^  which 
took  place  September  21,  1634,  was  attended  with  this 
memorable  circumstance  of  church  discipline,  that  the 
new  minister,  Mr.  Robert  Todd,  A.M.  was  suspended 
on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  functions. 
The  truth  was,  that  Archbishop  Neale,  a  rigid  exactor 
of  conformity,  appointed  his  own  chaplain,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cosin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to  preach  the 
consecration  sermon.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Todd  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  so  difllerent 
a  strain,  tliat  though  his  materials  must  have  been 

»  Whitmker,  p.  es. 
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prarioiiflly  prepared^  the  metiopolilaD  considered  it  aa  chap.  ii. 
an  answer  ta  the  morning  exercise,  and  aa  an  aflSront  to 
himself  and  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

After  bdng  restored  to  his  function,  Mr*  Todd,  who 
waa  reaUy  a  nonoonformist  in]  heart,  dragged  his  chai» 
heavily  and  reluctantly  for  a  few  years,  when  the  preva-. 
knee  of  die  parliament  delivered  him  and  his  brethren 
at  once  from  ei^scopal  supremacy.  In  this  sunshine  of 
christian  liberty,  as  it  was  then  accounted,  they  basked 
till  after  the  Restoration;  when,  on  the  trybg  Bartho- 
lomew Day»  Mr.  Todd,  to  whom  the  praise  at  least  of 
eoBsistaicy  is  due.  Quitted  his  church,  and  died  diortly 
after. 

By  the  original  deed  of  settlement,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation to  the  chapel  of  St  John  in  Leeds  is  vested  in 
*'  the  vicar  of  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  Leeds, 
the  mayor,  and  the  three  senior  aldermen  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  time  being,  or  any  three  of  them." 

St  John's  church  is  situate  behind  the  houses  in 
Upper  Head  Row,  and  is  entirely  built  of  stone.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,'chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with  a  plain 
tower  at  the  west  end,  having  an  embattled  parapet 
and  crocheted  pinnacles.  The  windows,  as  Dr.  Whitaker 
observes,  are  of  different  periods,  some  being  pointed 
and  others  square  headed*  Go  the  south  aide  is  a  large 
stone  porch,  with  a  pointed  arched  entrance  to  the 
church.  The  interior  is  dark,  and  has  an  ancient  appear- 
ance. The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  and  chancel 
by  seven  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns. 
The  roof  rests  on  small  sculptured  figures,  and  the 
whole  is  stuccoed  and  enriched  with  arabesque  work. 
A  gallery  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  west  end  is  another  gallery  with  an  organ.  The 
<creen  of  carved  oak  is  enriched  with  foliage,  and  sup- 
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BOOK  V.  ports  a  noble  entablature  ofthe  period*  Over  this  screen, 
towards  the  nave,  are  the  royal  arms,  and  over  the  aisle 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers ;  behind  which  is  a  fiiD- 
length  portrait  of  the  founder  in  his  corporate  robes* 
The  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  attached  to  the  south  wall 
of  the  church,  are  of  the  most  elaborate  execution,  and 
are  of  oak«  The  pulpit  is  octagonal^  and  has  a  ponderous 
sounding-board  supported  by  two  columns  of  the  Tuscan 
order  of  architecture.  The  pews  are  all  covered  with 
carved  work,  and  have  a  singular  appearance. 

The  next  episcopal  place  of  worship  erected  in  Leeds 
was  Trinity  church,  in  Boar-lane.  This  edifice  wa» 
endowed  by  the  nephew  of  the  munificent  founder  of 
St  John's,  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  minister  of  St  John's, 
and  son  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  who  bore  the  same 
christian  and  surname. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  first  proposal  for 
erecting  Trinity  chapel  or  church  originated  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  certainly  promised  to  endow  it,  when 
built,  with  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  £80;  or  with 
Thomas  Lay  ton,  Esq.  of  Rawdon,  who,  after -having 
engaged  to  contribute  £1000  to  the  edifice,  incurred  no 
small  reproach  by  failing  to  perform  his  undertaking. 
This  defect,  however,  was  supplied  by  Lady  Elisabeth 
Hastings  (a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  honour)^ 
who  on  March  21,  1721,  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
defray  half  the  expense  of  the  building,  provided  that 
such  half  did  not  exceed  £  1000,  and  on  condition  also 
that  Mr.  Robinson  should  endow  the  church,  when 
built,  according  to  his  former  promise. 

This  sum  was  soon  doubled  by  subscription,  and  the 
site  having  been  purchased  for  £175,  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  August  23, 1721. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  building  was  £4563. 9f.  6d. 
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of  which  £3,731.  I9s.  6d.  was  the  amount  of  the  sub«  chap,  tt. 
Bcriptions,  and  the  remainder,  namely,  £83L  10^.  was 
supplied  by  the  sale  of  the  pews. 

It  was  consecrated  August  27,  1727,  just  six  years  Comecn. 
from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Archbishop  Blackburn,  and  the  ser* 
moQ  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Stephens,  his 
grace's  chaplain.  On  this  occasion  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings  was  led  with  great  ceremony  into  the  church, 
as  the  principal  benefactress  to  the  building.  An  enter- 
tainment was  afterwards  given  to  the  archbishop  and  his 
officers  at  an  expense  of  £25 ;  the  fees  of  consecration 
are  stated  as  £10.  10^.  and  the  preacher  received  a 
gratuity  of  £5.  5s. 

The  lands  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  endowed  this 
church,  and  which  had  previously  been  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  that  purpose,  were  by  act  of  parliament 
2d  Geo.  n.  vested  in  the  curate  for  the  time  being,  and 
his  successors  for  ever. 

Trinity  church  is  a  neat  building,  comprising  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  good  tower  at  the  west  end. 
It  has  an  arched  entrance,  with  a  square  vrindow  above, 
finished  with  a  pediment  The  tower,  which  rises  from 
the  roof,  is  in  two  stories ;  the  first  has  coupled  Ionic 
pilasters  at  each  angle,  and  the  next  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  finish  is  a  plain  parapet,  with  vases  at  the  angles. 
From  the  centre  rises  a  small  dwarf  spire,"*^  terminating 

*  *«  From  a  model  in  wood,  which  was  furnished  for  ^19.  I9s.  by  an 
architect  of  the  name  of  Elly,  and  which  is  yet  remaining,  it  appears 
that  the  spire,  if  it  deserre  the  name,  was  no  part  of  the  original 
pian.  In  Thoresby's  engraving  prefixed  to  the  Vicaria,  tliere  appears 
only  a  square  tower,  and  the  adoption  of  the  extinguisher,  which  now 
appears  on  the  top,  was  unquestionably  one  instance  among  many  of 
private  interference,  by  which  the  better  judgment  of  real  architects 
is  often  oTermlcd,  and  for  which  they  are  unjustly  considered  as 
lesponsible."— irfctfolTCT'. 
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BOOK  V.  US  a  lamb  and  cross.  The  south  side*  is  made  into 
seven  divisions  by  Doric  pilasters  supporting  their  propor 
entablature,  with  a  cornice  above,  having  vases  at 
regular  intervals.  In  each  division  is  a  window,  with 
an  angular  or  circular-headed  pediment,  and  above  it  a 
small  .square  window.  The  norlli  side  is  sioailar,  but 
the  triglyphs  and  all  the  enrichments  are  omitted. 

Interior.  The  interior  is  neat;  it  has  a  gallery  round  three 

sides,  supported  on  small  columns  of  no  particular 
order :  it  was  erected  in  1756. 

Monameot.  Tlie  only  monument  deserving  notice  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  H.  S.  E.  Henrlcttfl  Robinson,  A.M.  vir  certe  hoc  in  nmnieiplo, 
post  iUustrem  Harrisonam  (cat  ex  sorore  nepos,  manlflcentii,  prozimi 
aceessit)  Btemam  memorandas.  Coneionanti  quanta  erat  illi  ftcui- 
dia,  testabantur  olim  S<>.  lohannis,  cni  aliqaandiv  prsftiit  Eccletia, 
freqnentia  et  sllentium,  fandi  Yero  ut  cunq ;  polleret  arte,  religioai 
Don  eloquio  felicius,  quam  vits  integritste  et  momn  ezenplo, 
consuloit ;  gravis  enim,  sul  potens  fragiq  *,  pietate  inclaroit  a  face 
pariter  et  ostentatione  aliena  erga  Eeclesiam,  probato  et  indabio 
amore,  erga  bonos,  quorum  obstitit  res  angusta  domi  Yirtntibns, 
liberalitate  inexbausta  erga  suos  deniq ;  tam  familiares,  quam  oon- 
sanguineofl,  amicuii,  patronus,  parens  obiit  nonagenarius  lul:  S4s 
1736.  This  Monument  was  erected  by  H.  Scott,  Esq.  Nephew  to  the 
aboTe  mentioned  M'.  Robinson. 

A 

Schedule  of 

M'.  Robinson*s 

Publick  Charities 

To 

The  Endowment  of  this  Chapel,  Lands  in  Value,  £2000. 

To  procure  the  Bounty  of  Q.  Anne  for« 


Bingley  Vic. .  . 

.  100 

Rect.  of  Hawnby   . 

200 

BramleyC.  . 

200 

WighUl  V.    .  . 

.  100 

Dronfield  V 

200 

Honleya.  . 

60 

Giggleswick  V. 

.  100 

Tadcaster  V 

900 

LightcliffC. 

50 

Osset  Chap.  .  . 

.  200 

Chapel  Allerton  C. . 

100 

DeanheadC. 

M 

Hedingley  C.  . 

.  100 

S«.  Saviour  York  V. 

200 

Flockton  C. . 

50 

Represented  ia  tho  annexed  View. 
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HoHnflrUi  C. ...  100    Holbeck  C.  Lands  .  S50    Staaal  V.  .  .    M    CHAP.  IL 
Horbnry  C.  ...  900    Thorp  Arch  V. ...  200    Beeston  C.    .    40  

To  the  Charity  Schools  of 

Leeds  during  Life,  95ft.    Rotherham  100.    Kirkburton,  100. 

Left  by  Will  to 

Leeds  Charity  School,  800.    The  Society  for  propc.  the  Gospel,  900. 

Go  and  do  Thou  likewise.** 

The  patrons  of  this  benefice  are  the  vicar  and  recorder 
of  Leeds,  and  the  minister  of  St.  John's  church. 

After  an  interval  of  seventy  years,  and  a  great  exten-  St.  Paurs 
sion  of  the  town  westward,  from  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation in  the  existing  churches,  another  ecclesiastical 
foundation  became  necessary  at  Leeds.  This  was 
accordingly  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson, 
vicar  of  Kippax,  and  lecturer  of  the  parish  church, 
who,  with  a  few  resources  of  his  own,  but  with  many 
friends,  undertook  and  accomplished  this  arduous  work, 
at  an  expense  of  little  less  than  £10,000. 

This  church,  built  by  W.  Johnson,  on  ground  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wilson,  then  bishop 
of  Bristol,  and  by  the  decease  of  his  two  elder  brothers 
seised  of  the  family  estate,  was  consecrated  by  Dr. 
WUiam  Markham,  archbishop  of  York,  September  10, 
1793.  The  first  minister  was  the  excellent  founder, 
who  died  February  6,  1811,  aged  70. 

St.  Paul's  church  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
Park-square^  and  is  a  neat  but  plain  edifice  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings.  The  west  front  dis- 
plays four  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment  In  each  of  the  outer  divisions  is  a  doorway 
and  window,  and  in  the  centre  two  windows.  On  the 
roof  at  this  end  of  the  church  is  a  small  tower  in  three 
stories ;  the  first  is  square,  and  contains  the  clock ;  the 
second  has  a  circular-headed  window,  and  at  the  angles 
are  vases ;  the  last  has  two  Ionic  pillars  at  each  angle. 


church. 
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BOOK  V.  and  is  finished  with  a  spherical  dome,  having  a  ball  and 
cross.  The  sides  of  the  church  have  a  tier  of  small 
square  windows,  and  above  them  circular-headed  win- 
dows, and  at  each  angle  of  the  edifice  is  a  large  vase. 
The  east  end  is  similar  to  the  western  front  The 
interior  is  neat ;  a  gallery  extends  round  the  entire 
edifice,  and  is  supported  on  termini.  At  the  east  end, 
over  the  communion  table,  is  the  organ,  and  on  each 
side  are  galleries  for  children.  This  has  a  singular 
appearance,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  usual  eccle- 
siastical arrangement 

St.  James's  St  James's  church,  York-street,  is  the  plainest  edifice 
connected  with  the  established  church  in  Leeds.  It 
is  octagonal;  at  each  angle  of  the  west  front  is  a 
colunm  rising  to  the  roof,  and  supporting  a  small  cor- 
nice :  in  the  same  front  is  a  small  portico,  and  above  it 
a  Venetian  window.  The  interior  has  a  gallery  round 
the  entire  edifice,  and  is  furnished  with  an  organ.  This 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  Independents,  but  was  opened 
for  members  of  the  established  church  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

No  further  buildings  for  public  worship  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England  took  place  in  Leeds 
until  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  building  and  promoting 
the  building  of  additional  churches  in  populous  pa- 
rishes, passed  in  the  fifty-eightli  year  of  George  III. 
Under  this  act  three  new  churches  have  been  erected 
in  the  town  of  Leeds. 

Christ  The  first,  in  point  of  time  and  of  elegance  and  cor- 

rectness of  design,  is  Christ  church,  M eadow4ane.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles,  and  an 
elegant  tower  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  high 
at  the  west  end,  of  the  decorated  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth  century.    In  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  an 


church. 
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«rched  entrance,  having  small  buttresses  at  each  side,  CHAP.  IL 
and  a  pedimental  canopy,  terminating  in  a  rich  finial  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  the  spandrils  are  shields  of 
arms,  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  borough  of 
Leeds.  Above  this  doorway  (which  has  some  very  pe- 
culiar work  in  ornamented  panelling,  &c.)  is  a  pointed 
window  of  three  lights,  with  a  circle  in  the  sweep  of  the 
arch.  Above  this  is  a  dial,  and  then  a  pointed  window 
of  two  lights,  with  a  transom ;  this  window  has  a  rich 
pedimental  canopy,  and  the  front  is  panelled.  The 
design  is  finished  by  a  pierced  battlement  and  crocketed 
pinnacles  at  the  angles.  This  handsome  tower  is 
guarded  by  buttresses,  finishing  at  each  stage  in  orna* 
mented  caps.  Each  of  the  ailes  has  a  regular  roof, 
finished  with  a  battlement,  and  in  each  of  their  western 
fronts  is  a  doorway,  with  a  crocketed  pediment  The 
side  of  the  church  is  made  into  seven  divisions  by  but* 
tresses,  terminating  above  the  battlement  in  rich  pedi- 
mental caps.  In  each  division  is  a  window  of  three 
lights,  with  cinquefoil  heads,  having  a  transom  and 
pleasing  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  tlie  arch.  The  east  end 
has  a  semi-hexagonal  termination,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
handsome  window  of  six  lights,  with  a  beautiful  wheel 
in  the  sweep  of  the  arch. 

The  interior  is  very  spacious  and  elegant,  having  no 
galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  which  are  divided  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  six  pointed  arches,  rather  de- 
pressed, resting  on  lofty  columns,  formed  by  a  union  of 
four  large  and  four  small  cylinders.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  church  is  a  spacious  gallery,  in  which  is  a  neat 
organ.  Under  this  gallery  is  an  octagonal  font  of  very 
chaste  and  elegant  execution.  Over  the  altar  is  a  half- 
length  painting  of  our  Saviour.  The  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  aisle. 
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*Q0^  V'  The  interior  of  this  church  has  a  bold  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance, far  superior  to  any  other  ecclesiastical  edi6oe 
in  Leeds.  The  architect  was  R  D.  Chantrell,  Esq. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  on  January  29, 1823,  and  it  was 
opened  in  1826.  It  contains  accommodation  for  1249 
persons  (there  being  pew  seats  for  449,  and  free  seats 
for  eight  hundred).  The  architect's  estimate  amounted 
to  £13,080.  I5s.  Id. ;  and  the  contract,  with  the  c(hd- 
munion  plate  and  other  incidental  expenses,  amoanted 
to  £10,456.  13«.    It  is  built  of  Bramley-fall  stone. 

St.  Mary's  The  cfaurch  of  St.  Mary,  situate  on  Quarry-hill,  is  a 
large  edifice,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  a 
lofty  tower,  at  the  west  end.  There  is  no  particular 
style  of  architecture  adopted  in  this  edifice ;  indeed  it  is 
as  complete  a  specimen  of  ^^  carpenters'  gothic,"  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  The  tower  has  double  buttresses 
at  tlie  angles,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  their 
faces  are  panelled,  and  each  terminates  in  a  finiaL  I« 
the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  is  a  pointed  doorway  ; 
above  is  a  window,  and  then  an  arcade  of  blank  pointed 
arches.  There  is  a  place  for  a  clock  dial,  and  above 
it  two  pointed  windows.  The  finish  is  a  singularly 
pierced  battlement,  with  octagonal  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  At  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  a  small  stone 
vestry,  with  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Each  side  of  the 
church  is  made  into  seven  divisions,  by  small  buttresses 
terminating  in  pedimental  caps.  In  each  division  is 
a  large  pointed  window,  with  a  weather  cornice,  and 
above  it  two  ridiculous  plain  shields.  The  east  end  of  the 
chancel  has  three  pointed  windows,  with  a  continued  wea* 
ther  cornice,  and  above  the  centre  window  is  a  trefoil  light 
On  the  apex  is  a  clumsy  pedestal,  supporting  an  equally 
clumsy  cross.  At  this  en^  of  the  aisles  are  similar 
additions  to  what  have  been  noticed  at  the  west  end. 
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The  entire  edifice  has  a  most  incongruous  and  mean  chap.  ii. 
appearance,  though  [erected  entirely  of  stone.*  The  "~""""^ 
interior  is  spacious,  the  aisles  are  divided  from  the 
body  by  seven  pointed  arches,  resting  on  lofty  octagonal 
shafts,  with  the  most  ridiculous  capitals.  The  ceiling 
is  ribbed.  At  the  east  end  is  a  niche,  and  on  either 
side,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk ;  they  have  high  chair 
backs,  with  crockets  and  finials.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
recess  and  small  gallery,  and  beneath  it  a  font  The 
interior  has  a  spacious  appearance,  and  had  a  little 
attention  been  paid  to  minutias  it  would  have  been 
a  handsome  church.  The  architect  was  the  late  Mn 
Taylor,  of  Leeds :  the  first  stone  was  laid  January  29, 
1823;  and  it  was  opened  for  divine  worship  in  1827. 
It  can  accommodate  1207  persons,  via.  406  in  pews 
and  801  in  free  seats.  The  architect's  estimate  amounted 
to  £12,518.  lOs.  8d.y  and  the  contract,  induding  inci* 
dental  expenses,  was  £10,951.  I5s.  Ad. 

The  church-yard,  which  is  spacious,  waa  purchased 
in  1829. 

St  Mark's  church,  Woodhouse,  is  a  respectable  st.fiihrk*t 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  ^^  * 
is  situate  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  comprises  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  not 
comprehended  in  the  plan.  At  each  angle  of  the 
tower  are  double  buttresses,  which  terminate  above 
the  battlements  In  octagonal  pinnacles,  with  a  finial. 
In  the  principal  front  of  this  tower  is  a  pointed  doorway 
beneath  a  pedimental  canopy,  having  crockets  and  a 
finial.  In  the  next  story  is  a  pomted  window  of  four 
lights,  with  good  perpendicular  tracery ;  in  the  succeed-  ^ 

ing  division  are  two  pointed  vrindows,  which  are  re- 

*  BaUt  of  Brainley-faU  and  New  Lalths  stone. 
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>0Q^^  V'  peated  in  each  face.  -The  sides  of  the  church  are  made 
into  six  divisions  by  neat  buttresses,  with  octagonal 
pinnacles.  In  each  division  is  a  pointed  window  of 
three  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  The  east  end 
has  a  vestry,  occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  churdi ; 
in  it  are  small  pointed  windows :  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church  are  three  windows,  the  centre 
being  large  and  handsome,  of  five  lights,  with  tracery. 
The  interior  is  very  handsome,  and  has  a  good  groined 
roof;  there  is  a  gallery  round  three  sides,  and  in  the 
westernmost  is  a  good  organ.  The  architects  of  this 
edifice  were  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Thorp;  the  first 
stone  was  laid  on  April  23, 1823,  and  it  was  finished 
in  1826.  It  can  accommodate  1200  persons,  (400  in 
/  pews,  and  800  in  free  seats).     The  architects'  estimate 

was  £10,500,  and  the  contract,  including  incidental 
expenses,  was  £9003.  5s.  This  church  is  built  of 
Bramley-fall  and  Park-spring  stone. 

OliapeU.         The  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  Leeds  are  very 
numerous : — 

Miii-hiU  Mill-Hill  chapel,   at  the  bottom  of  Park-row,   was 

chapel.        ^^jjj  ^^  jg.jr2^  j^jjj  jg  said  to  be  the  first  dissenting 

meeting-house  in  the  north  of  England,  erected  after  the 
general  indulgence.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  congrega- 
tion of  Unitarians.  The  chapel  is  incrusted  with  grey 
plaster,  and  shaded  by  large  trees,  which  give  it  a 
venerable  and  solemn  appearance.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Priestley  presided  here  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
interior  is  neatly  fitted  up  with  galleries,  and  it  has 
recently  been  well  repaired. 
Call-lane  Call-lane  chapel  was  erected  in  1691.  The  con- 
chapcl.  gregation  consists  of  Arians,  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Independents,  whose  principle  of  church 
government  they  still  retain. 
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Queen*street  cbapel^  belonging  to  the  Independents^  chap>  ii, 
18  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  red  brick,  erected  Queeo- 
within   the  last  few  years.     The  congregation   of  this  pel. 
chapel  formerly  attended  the  White  chapel,  Hunslet- 
lane,  which  was  built  in   1754,  but  was  opened  as  a 
national  school,  on  Nov.  6,  1826. 

Salem  chapel,  Hunslet-lane,  is  a  large  stone  build-  Salem, 
ing,  finished  about  1791  ;  very  commodious,  and 
adapted  for  a  large,  congregation  of  the  Independent 
persuasion.  '  The  exterior  is  rusticated,  and  consists  of 
a  centre  and  wings.  In  the  interior  is  a  gallery  round 
three  sides. 

Albion  chapel,  Albion-street,  was  opened  for  wor-  Albion, 
ship  in  1796,  at  which  time  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
England  was  used.  In  1802  it  was  re-opened  on  the 
plan  of  a  Scotch  church,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Burgher  Associate  Synod  of  Edinburgh.  At  present 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Independents.  Attached  to  this 
chapel  is  a  small  burying-ground. 

Bethel  chapel,  St  George's-street,  is  a  small  brick  Bethel, 
building,  erected  by  a  Mr.  Thoresby,  a  dissenter  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion,  but  now  occupied  by  the  Inde- 
pendents. 

The  Baptist  chapel.  South  Parade,  near  Park-row,  Baptist, 
is  a  modem  edifice  of  considerable  size.     It  was  erected 
about  182& 

The  Wesleyan  Protestant  Methodists'*  chapel,   St  Protesiant 
PeterVstreet,  is  a  plain  modem  stone  building,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Baptists.     It  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  con- 
tains  a  fine-toned  organ.    In  the  middle  of  the  lower 

•  This  scet  has  recently  sprang  out  of  the  MethodisU  of  the  old 
connexion,  in  consequence  of  a  schism  In  that  church.  They  haw 
opened  eighteen  places  of  worship  in  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  one  in  each  of  the  following  places,  yia.  Harrowgate,  Barns- 
ley,  Burton,  York,  Keighloy,  and  Halifax. 
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BOOK  V.  part  is  a  baptistry,  for  the  immersion  of  fliose  who  were 
admitted  members  of  tliat  church.  The  present  sect 
became  possessed  of  it  in  1828. 

oidMetho-  Old  Methodist  chapel,  St  Peter's-street  This  is  a 
large  brick  building,  founded  in  1771,  since  which  time 
it  has  undergone  many  alterations.  The  interior  is 
neat,  with  a  gallery  round  three  sides.  Attached  to  it  is 
a  Sunday-school,  and  a  circulating  library  of  twelTe 
hundred  volumes,  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Ao 
extensive  burying  ground  adjoins  it. 

BruDswick.  Brunswick  chapel,  Brunswick-street,  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  chapel  in  Leeds.  It  has  a  semicircular  ter- 
nunation ;  the  front  neat,  having  a  Venetian  window,  and 
the  lower  part  rusticated.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and 
has  three  galleries  of  considerable  size.  This  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  opened  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1825.  It  contains  1100  free 
sittings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  and  will 
seat  2417  persons. 

Rohoboth.  Rehoboth  chapel,  belonging  to  the  same  connexion, 
is  situate  at  Spitalfields,  Bank. 

Caroline-  In  Caroline*street  is  a  neat  hvick  chapel  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  interior  is  neat,  having 
galleries  round  three  sides. 

New  Me-  The  new  Methodist  chapel,  Albion-street,  is  a  large 
structure,  of  red  brick,  completed  in  1802,  and  capable 
of  containing  a  numerous  congregation. 

Meadow-         The  Wesleyan  chapel,  Meadow-lane,  is  a  handsome 

^^'  building,  erected  in  1816,  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Ebenezer.  Ebenezer  chapel,  Ebenezer-street  This  is  a  small 
building  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Baptists,  but  at 
present  occupied  by  the  new  Methodist  connexion,  or 
Kilhamite  Methodists.  A  small  burying  -  ground  is 
attached  to  it. 
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Zion  ehapel»  Zion-street,  Bank^  was  opened  May  15,  chap.  If. 
1825,  in  the  same  connexion.  Zionr""" 

The  Friends'  meeting-house  is  a  plain  building  in  Friends. 
Camp-lane,  Water*iane. 

In  Duke-street  is  a  neat  brick  chapel  belonging  to  inghamites 
the  Inghamites. 

In  York-street,  Quarry-hill,  is  a  neat  brick  chapel,  PrimitiTe 
erected  in  1822,  for  the  Primitive  Methodists.  Methodisis 

Bethesda  chapel,  in  Hill's-yard,  Meadow-lane,  also  Bethesda, 
belongs  to  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

The  Methodist  Female  Revivalists*  chapel  is  situate  Female  re- 
in  Regent-street,  Leylands.     The  first  stone  was  laid  ^*^**"*'' 
March  7,  1825. 

The  Swedenborgians  have  a  chapel  in  Byron-street,  Sweden. 
North-street  borgrians. 

Woodhouse  chapel,   (Methodist  old  connexion)  was  Wood- 

erected  in  1769.  ^®»w«- 

The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  Lady-Lane,  is  a  neat  Roman  Ca- 

structure ;  the  interior  is  more  plain  than  usual  in  such  ***®'*°' 
buildings. 

The  administration  of  the  principal  charities  in  the  Publiccha. 
borough  of  Leeds,  which  are  very  extensive,  appears  to       **' 
have  been  the  subject   of  public  inquiry   at   an  early 
period ;  but  at  whose  instance,  or  on  what  account  these 
investigations  were  instituted,  is  not  known. 

By  an  inquisition  under  a  commission  of  charitable  Committee 
uses,  in  1620,  it  was  found  that  several  messuages,  us^.^ 
lands,  rent-charges,  and  sums  of  money,  were  given  or 
acquired  for  the  reparation  of  the  highways  in  and  near 
Leeds,  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  free  grammar-school ;  and  by  the  decree 
grounded  upon  the  inquisition,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
vicar  of  Ijceds,  and  twelve  others,  should  form  a  trust 
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BOOKV  committee  for  the  uses  mentioned;  that  they  sboiild 
appoint  four  of  their  body  to  be  receivers^  who  should 
yearly,  in  Easter-week,  account  to  the  rest  of  the  com* 
mittee;  that  leases  of  the  premises  should  be  in  pos- 
session,  and  not  in  reversion,  and  not  exceed  twenty-one 
years;  and  that  all  deeds  and  writings  respecting  the 
premises  should  be  kept  in  a  chest  in  the  parish-church. 
Such  gifU  as  had  been  left  for  two  or  more  charitable 
uses,  the  committee  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  as 
they  deemed  most  beneficial  to  the  trust  If  any  of  the 
committee  should  remove  out  of  the  parish,  or  retire,  or 
appear  unfit  for  the  office,  the  residue  might  appoint  his 
successor,  and  the  committee,  in  all  cases,  were  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  their  body  to  thirteen,  (including  the 
vicar,  who  was  always  to  be  one,)  by  electing  others  to 
supply  vacancies,  or,  in  default  of  such  electiou  for 
forty  days,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  might  appoint 

The  decree  next  directs  that  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  moot-hall  or  court-room,  at  Leeds,  which  it  was 
found,  by  the  inquisition,  had  been  built  with  the  poor's 
money,  and  the  rents  of  the  shops  and  rooms  under  the 
same,  should  be  applied  by  the  committee  to  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  Leeds;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  with 
respect  to  the  toll-dish  of  corn  brought  into  the  market 
of  Leeds,  (of  which,  according  to  an  order  of  the  duchy 
chamber  of  Lancaster,  one-third  was  payable  to  the 
bailiff  of  Leeds,  and  the  other  two-thirds  were  payable 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  and  high-ways,)  that  two  persons 
should  be  appointed,  one  by  the  bailiff,  and  the  other  by 
the  committee,  which  persons  should,  on  every  market- 
day,  divide  the  com  gathered  between  them,  so  as  the 
bailiff  should  take  one-third,  and  the  other  two  parts 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  committees  to  the  use  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  highways. 
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These  directions  were  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  chap.  ii. 
decree  in  1661.  This  decree  also  augments  the  number  "~"""" 
of  the  committee  to  fifteen^  including  the  vicar,  and 
empowers  them  to  elect  a  master  and  usher  for  the  free- 
school,  to  displace  him,  if  necessary,  and  to  make 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school ;  tlie 
master  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities. 
As  to  the  gifts  for  the  poor  and  the  highways,  the 
committee  are  to  employ  them  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  respective  donors. 

In  pursuance  of  these  decrees,  a  committee  of  fifteen 
persons,  including  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  have  uniformly 
continued  to  act  in  the  general  management  of  the 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of 
the  highways,  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of 
the  free  grammar-school.  The  administration  of  the 
trust,  as  to  each  of  the  three  different  purposes,  is 
confided  to  a  separate  sub-committee  and  treasurer, 
and  the  accounts  respecting  each  branch  of  the  trust  are 
kept  by  the  respective  treasurers,  and  are  examined 
and  audited  once  a-year  by  the  general  committee. 
The  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  trust 
appears  to  be  fairly  and  properly  managed,  and  let  at 
its  full  value. 

llie  following  is  an  account  of  the  diflerent  trusts  Reptlrs  of 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  The  first  is  a  **«f''^*y*- 
trust  for  the  repair  of  the  highways.  The  income 
arising  from  real  property,  destined  to  the  repair  of 
the  highways  in  and  near  Leeds,  amounts  to  about 
£641.  6s.  per  annum,  and  there  are  also  belonging  to 
this  branch  of  the  trust,  £5600,  three  per  cent  reduced 
annuities,  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  £316. 
17«.  10c/.,  like  annuities,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
accountant  general  of  the   court   of  chancery.     The 
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BOOK  Y.  stock  has  arisen  from  the  hiYestment  of  unapplied 
income^  and  an  accumulation  of  dividends ;  and  the  fund 
has  been  accumulated  and  reserved^  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  several  improvements  of  an  extensive  kind, 
partly  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  and  partly  in  its  communi- 
cations with  the  neighbouring  country^  which  are  now  in 
progress.* 

With  respect  to  the  toll-dish  of  com,  which  used  to  - 
be  collected  from  the  farmers  attending  the  market  at 
Leeds,  and  of  which,   as  is   above   stated,  two*thirds 
were  appropriated  to  the  highways  and  poor,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  profits  used  to  amount  to  £70.  a  year, 
but  that  so  much   opposition  was   made  to  the   pay- 
ment, and  so  much  diflSculty  was  encountered  in  the 
collection,  that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  receive  it,  and  the  toll-dish  has,  accord* 
ingly,  not  been  received  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Trnst  for     '    The  trust  for  the  poor  is  considerable.     The  annual 
the  poor,     j^come  arising  from  real  estates  and  rent-charges,  ap- 
propriated to  their  use,  amounts  to  £153.  lis.  lOd. ;  and 
there  is  also  belonging  to  this  trust,  the  sum  of  £3800., 
three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities,  standing  in  the  names 
of  trustees.     The  moot-hall,  and  the  shops  and  rooms 
beneath  it,  mentioned  in  the  decree  of  1620,  were  sold 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  town  of  Leeds,  passed  in  1824,  and 
have  now  been   taken   down.     The  purchase  money, 
which  amounted  to  £3043.  6s.  Sd.   was  laid  out  in  the 


*  The  committee  receive  applications  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dillbrent  townships  in  the  parish,  for  assistance  in  the  reparation  o 
their  streets  and  roads,  and  on  consideration  of  the  proposals  made  ti 
them,  they  determine  what  sums  should  be  allowed  for  each  purpose 
proposed,  and  they  afterwards  pay  the  money,  on  having  a  certiflcaU 
that  the  work  has  been  properly  executed. 
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purchase  of  part  of  the  stock,  the  remainder  of  the  stock   CHAP.iii 
having  been  bought  with  unapplied  income  or  other 
monies  belonging  to  the  trust 

The  income  arising  from  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty held  in  trust  for  the  poor^  after  payment  of  £3  a 
year^  being  a  charge  on  part  of  the  estates^  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  at  Woodhouse;  £5  a-year,  the  salary 
of  the  clerk  of  the  committee ;  and  £7  a-year,  the  re- 
ceiver's salary ;  is  laid  out  in  buying  cloth  and  ^mate- 
rials  for  making  coats  and  petticoats  for  poor  persons^ 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  clothing  is  set  apart 
for  poor  persons  of  each  of  the  several  townships  in  the 
parish  of  Leeds^  and  is  distributed  among  them  at 
Christmas. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  rents  arising  from  the  free 


School 

grammar-school  estates  is  £1595.  12«. ;  and  there  are 
also  belonging  to  the  school  trust  £2000  three  per  cent, 
consols^  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  £642. 
6$.  2d,  three  per  cents,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  ac- 
countant-general of  the  court  of  chancery.  The  stock 
has  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  surplus  income. 

The  school  originated  under  the  will  of  William  Shea- 
field,  in  1552,  and  was  further  endowed  by  William 
Bank  and  his  wife,  in  the  second  year  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  Tlie  school- premises  were  given  by  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  in  1624 ;  they  consist  of  a  school  and  school- 
yard, and  of  a  dwelling  house,  for  the  use  of  the  head 
master,  containing  suitable  accommodation  for  boarders, 
which  was  built  in  1780,  by  the  committee,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  school-yard.  The  school-house  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  1823. 

The  school  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  conducted 
as  an  institution  for  the  education  of  boys  in  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  classical  learning ;  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
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BOOK  Y.  a  desire  wluch  was  entertained  of  rendering  the  insti- 
tution serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  a  commercial 
or  mercantile  education,  by  the  introduction  of  masters 
qualified  for  such  instruction,  an  information  was  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  relation  of  some  of  tlie 
members  of  the  committee,  against  a  late  master  of  the 
school,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Whiteley,  as  defendant  Mr. 
Whiteley,  in  his  answer,  represented  .the  school  as  origi- 
nally intended  only  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
that  no  more  than  one  master  and  one  usher  could  be 
appointed.  Lord  Eldon,  coinciding  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  foundation,  framed  his  decree  accordingly. 
But  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  suit  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Whiteley,  which  happened  in  1815,  when  the 
committee,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  mastership,  made 
some  new  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school, 
and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  master  and  usher; 
and  tliey  adopted  a  resolution,  that  the  scholars,  in 
addition  to  classical  learning,  should  have  the  benefit 
of  instruction,  by  the  master  and  usher,  in  the  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  mathematics.  The  number  of  scholars 
being  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  system 
of  education  having  been  enlarged,  the  committee,  in 
1819,  provided  an  assistant  to  the  master  and  usher; 
and,  in  1820,  they  made  further  rules  and  orders  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  by  which  it  is  declared  that 
all  boys,  being  natives  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  or  the 
sons  of  residents  therein,  should  be  taught  and  instructed 
freely,  and  that  the  masters  should  receive  no  presents  or 
reward  whatever  for  their  teaching. 

The  school  is  at  present,  according  to  the  Report 
of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Charitable  Foun- 
dations, ''very  ably  and  satisfactorily  conducted;" 
and,  of  late  years,  the  number  of  scholars  resorting 
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to  it  has  greatly  increased^  being  about  one  hundred;  QHAP.IL 
but  upon  this  statement^  the  editor  of  a  Condensed 
View  of  the  Public  Charities  has  the  following  pertinent 
remarks : — 

^'  The  Leeds  grammar  school  has  become  a  rich 
foundation  indeed ;  but  we  think  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants will  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  eomn^is- 
sioners,  that  it  is,  even  after  the  reforms  recently  intro- 
duced, conducted  in  an  '  able  and  satisfactory  manner.' 
The  number  of  scholars  has  certainly  greatly  augmented 
above  the  handful  to  whom  the  late  head  master  used  to 
dedicate  his  leisure,  with  something  of  the  same  excess  of 
parental  fondness  with  which  a  hen  is  wont  to  rear  a  soli- 
tary chicken.  Still  the  benefits  the  town  derives  from 
the  school  are  not  commensurate  to  an  expenditure  of 
£927.  lis.  a  year  in  salaries,  which  is  a  far  more  extra- 
vagant outgoing  than  in  many  of  the  school-foundations 
in  the  metropolis.  At  St  Olave^s  school,  in  Southwark, 
where  seven  masters  are  kept,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  receive,  gratuitously,  an  excellent  classical 
and  English  education,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  school 
in  1815  amounted  only  to  £973,  which  is  little  more 
than  is  paid  at  Leeds,  for  salaries  alone,  for  teaching 
one  hundred  boys  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  elements 
of  mathematics.  But,  although  tlie  masters  are  so 
handsomely  remunerated,  it  seems  they  only  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  they  are 
allowed  to  receive  pay-scholars.  Tliis,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  so  wealthy  an  endowment  kept 
entirely  free  to  the  town,  not  only  for  classical  education, 
but  also  for  instruction  in  modem  languages,  and  other 
branches  of  commercial  knowledge,   adapted  to  the 

VOL.  IV.  3  F 
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BOOK  V.  wants  of  tlie  borough.  We  believe  this  is  an  improve- 
'  ment  the  inhabitants  have  long  wished  to  see  adopted.*** 
The  late  master  had  a  salary  of  £126  a  year^  and  a 
gratuity  of  £75 ;  the  usher  had  a  salary  of  £63  a  year, 
and  a  gratuity  of  £42.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Whiteley, 
the  salaries  have  been  greatly  increased^  the  present 
stipends  and  allowances  being  as  follows : — 

Head  master's  salary,  iaclodkig  £10  for  a  gown  .  610  0  0 

Uslier's  salary,  inclading  £10  for  a  gown     ....   260  0  0 

■                            allowance*in  lieu  of  a  house  .  •     30  0  0 

Assistant's  salary 60  0  0 

Salaries  to  the  clerk  of  the  school  committeey  re- 
ceiver of  rents,  &c< 67  14  0 

Besides  the  above  payments,  there  is  a  large  expen- 
diture for  repairs,  fines  on  the  admission  of  new  trustees 
to  the  copyhold  premises  held  of  the  manor  of  Leeds, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  prises,  and  annual  examinatioB 
of  the  scholars.  The  income,  however,  considerably 
exceeds  the  expenditure,  and  the  surplus  is  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  stock.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Whiteley  had  £3700  stock,  and  the  usher  £1850  stock, 
transferred  to  them,  as  their  respective  shares  of  the 

surplus  revenues  of  the  school. 
Minister 
and  church       In  1639^  John  Harrison  conveyed,  to  five  trustees,  a 

messuage  in  the  New-street,  with  a  garden  and  laith, 
and  a  croft  adjoining  the  church-yard,  then  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Rev.  Robert  Todd,  the  incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  with  other  premises  in  New-street,  and 
certain  closes  near  Woodhouse  moor,  which  property, 
exclusive  of  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Todd,  produced  the 
annual  sum  of  £90  a  year,  £80  of  which  sum  was  to  be 

•  Wad0*8  Report  on  Public  Charities,  vol.  i.  p.  M& 
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paid  to  the  minister  of  St  Jdin's^  and  the  remaining  £10  crap,  n. 
to  be  applied  to  the  neoeMary  repair  of  the  church ;  and 
that  all  such  moneys  as  should  hereafter  be  raised  and 
improved  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  premises  above  the 
sum  of  fidO,  should  be  eznployed  for  the  relief  of  ai^ 
poor  minister  of  God's  word^  reparation  of  the  highways^ 
or  distributed  wnongst  (he  impotent  poor  persons  of  the 
town,  as  the  trustees,  or  any  three  of  them,  in  their 
discretion,  should  think  fit  At  the  time  of  this  inquiry, 
the  surviving  trustees  of  the  charity,  in  whom  the  estates 
are  vested  by  a  deed,  dated  in  1817,  were  Sir  John 
Beckett,  Bart,  John  Blayds,  Esq.,  alderman  of  Leeds, 
and  John  Hardy,  Esq.,  recorder. 

Until  the  determination  of  a  suit  in  chancery,  £80 
a  year  was  paid  to  the  minister  as  his  stipend,  and  the 
residue  of  the  rente  appears  to  have  been  retained  as 
applicable  to  the  repairs  of  the  church.  But  in  1773, 
the  rent  of  the  estete  being  consideraUy  increased,  an 
information  was  filed  at  the  relation  of  the  Rev.  Ridiard 
•Fawcett,  then  minister  of  St  Jdin's,  against  Thomas 
Lodge,  Esq.,  the  surviving  trustee  of  thecbarity,  whereby, 
after  steting  that  the  rente  of  the  estete  were  then  £200 
a  year,  and  submitting  that  the  maintenauce  of  the 
minister  of  St  John's  was  one  of  the  principal  objecte 
of  the  founder,  and  that  it  was  according  to  his 
intention  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  minister 
should  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  yearly  r»its» 
it  was  prayed  that  the  surjJus  rente,  which  had  accu- 
mulated during  his  ministry,  or  a  reasonable  part 
of  them,  might  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  incum- 
bent of  the  church  might  be  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
the  surplus  annual  rente  of  the  estates,  according  to  their 
improved  value.  The  decree  and  repcnrt  of  the  master 
consequent  on  this  application,  directed  that,  after  the 
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gooi^  ▼*  payment  of  ali  charges  and  coffa»  the  balanoe  that  hid 
accumulated  should  be  paid  to  the  relator  as  an  additum 
to  his  salary  for  time  past,  and  that  in  future  the  surplos 
Tents  of  the  estates,  after  payment  of  the  yearly  sums  of 
£80  and  £10,  provided  for  in  the  trust-deed  of  1639, 
should  be  applied  as  follows : — One-ninth  annually  to 
the  repair  of  the  church,  church-yard,  wall,  gates,  and 
premises  thereunto  bdonging,  and  also  to  the  charity 
estate ;  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  should  be  paid 
annually  to  the  receiver  of  the  rents;  and  that  the 
residue  of  the  income  should  be  paid  annually  to  the 
curate  or  minister* 
JenktR-  In  1643,  Josias  Jenkinson  devised  to  four  trustees  a 

houMs."**'  messuage  and  lands  at  Great  Woodhouse,  upon  trust, 
to  dispose  of  the  rents  and  profits  among  such  poor 
persons,  inhabiting  within  the  town  and.  parish  of  Leeds^ 
as  they  should  hold  most  needfuL  And  he  further  de* 
vised  to  the  same  trustees  ei^  cottages,  erected  by  him 
for  alms-houses,  at  Mill  hill,  in  Leeds,  to  the  intent  that 
tbey  should  place  therein  such  impotent  and  aged  per- 
sons, inhabitants  of  Leeds,  as  they  should  think  most 
needful,  without  taking  any  rent  for  tlie  same. 

The  estate  at  Woodhouse,  which  consists  of  a  house, 
with  out-buildings,  and  three  closes,  containing  in  the 
whole  eight  acres  and  thirty-eight  perches,  is  let  to 
Josias  Falkner,  as  yearly  tenant,  at  the  rent  of  £3^ 
which  is  considered  the  fair  annual  value.  The  alma- 
houses  are  occupied  by  eight  poor  widows  nominated  by 
the  trustees.  For  a  long  period,  the  descendants  of 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  testator  administered  this 
charity,  until  the  year  1805,  when  Richard  Fountayne 
Wilson,  Esq.,  upon  whom  the  performance  of  the  trust 
had  detN>lved,  and  in  whom  it  was  presumed  the  legal 
estate  in  the  property  had  becomq  vested,  conveyed  At 
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jmtniies  tft  Wdodlmm  and  the  akuhhoosen  to  Joba  char  h. 
Beek^,  William  Cookson,  Jobs  Bkyds  (then  Cal. 
▼erley),  and  Edward  MarUand^  Bsqrs.^,  aa  trustees  for 
the  future  management  of  the  eharity.  In  1806^  the 
cum  of  iCdSy  being  the  amount  of  rents  undisposed  of 
from  the  Woodhouse  estate^  together  with  the  sum  of 
£100^  voluntarily  given  by  Mr.  Blayds,  one  of  the 
trustees,  erected  new  alms-houses,  and  the  vents  sub* 
sequently  received  were  applied  in  like  manner,  until 
the  work  was  completed.  Since  1808,  the  rents  from 
tile  Woodhouse  estate  have  been  disposed  of  among  the 
alm8*people  in  equal  portions. 

Elizabeth  Daley,  by  will,  in  1800,  gave  to  the  vicar 
of  Leeds,  the  ministers  of  St.  John's,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  St  FauFs,  and  ttieir  successors,  £200,  to  be  placed 
at  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows  residing  in 
Jenkinson's  alms-houses.  The  principal  acting  executor 
under  the  will  having  died,  in  1809,  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, no  part  of  this  legacy  'was  received  till 
1823,  when  the  sum  of  £110. 3«.  Id.  was  paid  in  respect 
of  the  legacy,  which  sum  is  vested  in  the  three  per 
cents*  reduced  annnities,  and  the  dividends  distributed 
among  the  alms-people. 

John  Harrison,  Esq.,  formerly  alderman  of  Leeds,  in  HarriMm*! 
1668,  conveyed  to  the  Rev,  Robert  Hitch,  Benjamin  *^^»P**^- 
Wade,  and  two  others,  several  messuages  which  he  had 
erected,  and  intended  for  a  hospital  or  dwelling-place 
ibr  poor  people,  and  a  lai^e  yard  or  curtilage  before  the 
same,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  church  of 
St  John's,  in  Leeds,  and  two  other  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  said  yard;  and  also  the  undivided 
inoiety  of  three  fulling  milk,  and  one  reedwood  mill, 
and  two  acres  of  land  adjoining,  with  the  buildii^ 
thereon;  and  also  several  dwelling^honses,  yards^  and 
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>00K  v»  gardens,  in  New-streeit,  and  a  tenement,  villi  two  acres 
of  land,  in  the  Neflier  Tenters,  all  whidi  property  was 
settled,  in  trust,  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  the 
hospital,  under  a  conveyance  to  the  mayor  of  Leeds,  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  the  minister  of  St.  John's  churclH  in 
trust,  that  they,  and  Henry  Hitefa  and  Benjamin  Wade, 
their  respective  heirs  and  successors,  should  employ  the 
rents  and  profits  towards  the  maintenance  of  as  many 
poor  persons  in  the  said  hospital,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Leeds,  as  the  hospital  would  oonye* 
niently  receive.  Trustees  have  been  chosen  from'  time 
to  time,  and  the  present  trustees  are  John  Blayds  and 
Christopher  Beckett,  Esqrs. 

.  The  endowment  of  the  hospital  has  been  augmented 
by  the  following  sums  of  money:  —  £800,  being  the 
residuary  personal  estate  of  Joseph  Midgley,  left  by 
will,  in  1751 ;  £372,  being  part  of  a  legacy  from  Cathft- 
rine  Parker,  bequeathed  in  the  same  year;  £2600,  paid 
in  1792,  £1000  three  per  cent  consols,  in  1793,  and 
£100  three  per  cent  consols,  in  1797,  being  the  dear 
Residuary  pergonal  and  leasehold  estate  of  Arthur  Ikin, 
Esq.,  late  of  Leeds,  merchant,  with  a  power  in  the 
executors,  William  Hey,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Miles 
Atkinson,  to  erect  more  ahns-houses  upon  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  consists  of  two  sets  of  alms-houses,  each 
containing  twenty  separate  apartments,  and  an  additional 
building  lately  erected,  in  the  court  of  the  hospital, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Ikin's  will,  containing 
twelire  separate  apartments.  The  total  income  of  this 
charity  is  £859. 18#.  lOrf.  per  annum. 

Sixty-four  poor  women  are  lodged  in  the  hospital,  and 
are  allowed  each  of  them  a  yearly  stipend  of  £10.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  trustees,  and  the  mayor  «id  vicar  of 
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Leeds*  and  minisler  of  St  Johu'sj  eadi  of  wliom  has  a  OUP.  n. 
Bomimtion  in  turn.  A  salary  of  £10  per  annnm  is  paid 
to  the  clerk  of  the  trustees,  and  the  residue  of  the 
incomej  after  payment  of  the  salaries  and  the  expense 
of  repairs,  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  fix>m 
time  to  time. 

Isabel  Leighton,  by  her  will,  in  1653,  bequeathed  LeifhtoD's 
three  closes  of  copyhold  land  at  Great  Woodhouse,  in  ^* 

trust  to  certain  trustees,  to  dispose  of  tlie  rents  and 
profits  yearly,  for  the  good  and  to  die  use  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Leeds  for  ever.  The  closes  were  en- 
franchised in  1659,  and  by  the  last  conveyance,  dated 
10th  of  Januaiy,  1810,  the  estate  became  vested  in 
Joseph  Gates,  Esq.,  since  deceased,  Richard  Lee,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Logan,  of  Leeds,  surgeon;  and  a 
conveyance  is  about  to  be  executed  to  the  use  of  the 
said  Richard  Lee,  and  of  George  Gates,  and  Thomas 
Woohjch  Stansfeld,  Esqrs.,  who  have  been  chosen 
trustees.  The  land  contains  nearly  four  acres,  and  is 
let  to  Messrs.  Welsh  and  Dunbar,  at  the  rent  of  £24, 
which  is  the  full  annual  value.  There  is  a  stone  quarry 
in  the  estate,  which  is  about  to  be  worked  by  the  tenants, 
on  condition  of  paying  an  advanced  rent.  .  The  rent  of 
the  land  is  distributed  by  the  trustees  among  poor 
persons  of  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  money  has  been 
given  occasionally  out  of  the  rents  towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  support  of  a 
Sunday  school. 

The  charity  school  of  Leeds  was  originally  established  Charity 
about  the  year  1705,  by  means  of  a  subscription,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  forty  poor  children  ii| 
the  principles  of  the  established  church,  and  instructing 
them  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  qualify  them 
for  trade.    The  school  was  kept  in  a  building  which 
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^oo^'^*  had  formerly  been  used  ae  a  woiUiouae  till  172^  ufa^ 
a  chapel^  bekmgiog  to  Harriaoa'a  ho«|^Udj  mA  a^oiii- 
mg  to  St  John's  chui«h-ryard»  was  con?erled  into  a 
school  for  tiie  purpose  of  this  charity,  an4  at  the  sane 
tne  the  number  of  children  wa«  inofeaaed^  and  the 
practice  of  maintaining  them  was  discontinuedj  and  the 
charity  limited  to.  the  purpose  of  ctething  and  education. 
The  present  governors  are  John  Blayds  and  Christoidiev 
Beckett,  Esqrs.,  the  Key.  F.  J.  Cooksoi^  the  Rer. 
Richard  Fawcett,  and  the  Rbt.  John  Sheepshanks* 

In  1815,  the  trustees,  considering  that  ample  means 
were  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger  chik 
dren  of  the  poor  by  Sunday  and  national  schools,  which 
had  then  been  established,  deemed  it  expedient  to 
make  a  further  alteration  in  the  natore  of  the  school,  by 
converting  it  into  an  institution  fiar  clothing  and  bringjog 
up  girls,  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age,  as  house 
servants,  and  the  funds  are  now  applied  to  supplying 
eighty  girls  with  clothes,  and  instruodng  them  in  all 
necessary  things  to  fit  them  for  domestic  service.  On 
the  alteraUon  of  the  charity,  a  new  school-house  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former,  at  a  cost  of  £1000 
and  upwards. 

The  revenue  of  this  charity  arises  from  the  dividends 

on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and  from  the  rents  of  houses 

and  lands,  and  the  total  income  of  the  charity  amounts 

at  present  to  £397.  I4f.  a  year. 

Charity  for       Rachael  Dixon,  in  1719,  devised  a  messuage  in  Brig^ 

men^/wi-    S^^®>  ^^  ^^^  dwelliug-bouses  in  Lowerhead  row,  upon 

^^**         trust,  after  certein  contiqgencies  had  elapsed,  that  the 

rents  and  profits  of  the  premises  should  be  yearly  divided 

among  three  necessitous  clergymen's  widows,  whose 

husbands  had  died  beneficed  in  some  of  the  adjacent 

parishes  to  that  of  Leeds,  leaving  the  power  of  judging 
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ef  die  necessities  ot  such  widows  and  the  election  oP  crap.  it. 


them,  to  the  Vicar  o^  St  Petert  and  the  minister  of 
St  Johti's  f6t  the  titne  being,  who  were  to  receive  and 
apply  the  rents.       •  ^ 

liis  devise  took  effect  about  1742,  and  the  charity 
estate  is  now  vested  in  four  trustees,'  tiommated  l^  the 
vicar  of  tweeds  ahd  the  mii^ister  of  St.  John's; 

An  estate  fdr  repairing  Trinity  chapel  tvas  conveyed  Trinity 
under  Ihe  dMiription  of  the  two  Moorside  doses,  and  rlty. 
the  Shoulder>of-Mf!itton  close,  ita  Hunsle^  containing  re^ 
spectivety  two  acres  One  rood  and  twenty-five  perches, 
two  acres  and  tw^nty-iiine  parches,  and  one  acre 'one 
rood  and  twelve  perdies,  by  WilKam  Mllner,  Esq.,  by 
deed,  in  1727,  to  two  trustees^  upon  trust,  to  apply  the 
rents  and  profits  for  the  repairs  of 'Trinity  chapel,  andl 
of  the  chapel  yard,  and  to  lay  out  the  unapplied  surplus 
rents,  if  any  there  should  be,  on  securities,  (he  interest 
whereof  was  directed  to  be  applied,  with  the  rent^  of  the 
hnd,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mary  Potter,  by  inll,  in  17^8,  bequeathed  to  Richard  ^^^^^'* 
Wflson,  Esq.,  William  Milner,  Esq.,  John  Blayds;  ^*^ 
merchant,  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  the  ministerof  St.  John's, 
and  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Buck,  £2000  On  trust,  to 
purchase  a  piece  of  ground 'near  St.  John's  cbufch,  in 
Leeds,  and  build  thereon  an  alms-house  for  ten  ancient 
widows  living  in  Leeds,  or  Wakefield,  or  York,  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  some  one  of  those  places.  It  was 
farther  directed  that,  after  finishing  the  alms-house,  the 
trustees  should  apply  the  surplus  of  the  yearly  interest, 
or  rents,  to  the  maintenance  of  Die  poor  widows  equally 
amongst  them ;  the  widows  to  be  chosen  by  the  trustees. 
Mrs.  Potter  gave  the  further  sum  of  £60,  to  be  applied 
in  purchasing  ground  for  and  erecting  such  alms-house. 
In  1729  the  testatfix  died,   and  in  1736  the  trustees 
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purchased  a  field  near  St  John's  for  £250,  on  part  of 
which  they  erected  an  hospital,  at  the  expense  of 
£482.  12f.  This  hospital  consists  of  ten  tenements, 
each  containing  two  apartments.  The  number  of  trustees 
is  kept  up  by  new  elections,  the  vicar  of  Leeds  being 
always  one  of  them. 

William  Milner,  about  the  year  1739,  devised  a 
rent-charge  of  £40  a-year,  issuing  -out  of  an  estate 
at  Knowstrop,  in  the  township  of  Leeds,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Edward  Maude.  Out  of  this  sum  £20  is  paid  to 
the  vicar  of  Leeds,  for  reading  prayers  at  seven  o'clock 
every  evening,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  £20  is  paid  to 
ten  poor  widows,  chosen  by  the  trustees,  in  the  sums  of 
£2  each.  The  trustees  of  the  charity  are  appointed  by 
Sir  William  Milner,  the  present  trustees  being  John 
Wilson  and  William  Becket,  Esqrs. 

Ann  Baynes,  in  1807,  bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  Miles 
Atkinson,  and  his  successors,  ministers  of  St  Paul's 
church,  in  Leeds,  £1000  upon  trust,  to  invest  the  same 
at  interest  in  the  public  funds,  or  real  security,  and  to 
divide  the  interest  equally  amongst  such  ten  poor 
widows,  residing  in  Leeds,  as  the  said  Miles  Atkinson, 
and  his  successors,  should  select.  The  sum  of  £900,  the 
amount  of  the  legacy,  after  deducting  the  duty,  was 
laid  out  in  the  new  four  per  cent  annuities,  and  the 
dividends  are  divided  half  yearly,  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
among  ten  poor  widows,  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Atkinson,  the  present  minister. 

The  following  charities  belong  to  the  chapelries  and 
townships  in  the  parish  of  Leeds : — 

Henry  Hanson,  Esq.,  in  1755,  left,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  Moor-town  and  Chapel-town,  £100,  the 
interest  to  be  distributed  in  bread,  the  first  Sunday  in 
every  month.    John  Gledill,  Esq.,  in  1806,  left  to  the 
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poor  of  Chapel-AUerton  £100,  the  interest  to  be  dis-    chap.ii. 
tributed  in  bread. 

Wade  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Lodlow,  in  Shropshire,  left, 
by  will,  in  1821,  to  the  minister  and  chapelwarden  for 
the  time  being,  to  the  poor  of  this  chapelry,  £100, 
being  a  share  in  the  Leeds  water-works,  the  interest  to  ' 
be  distributed  in  coals,  yearly^  at  Christmas,  by  the 
minister  and  chapelwarden. 

The  following  bequests  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sunday  school: — ^£100  left  by  Mrs.  Bywater,  and  in 
the  hands  of  Wade  Brown,  Esq. ;  £10  left  by  Luke 
Priestley^  Esq.,  in  the  hands  of  his  widow ;  and  £50 
left  by  John  Gledill,  Esq.,  and  in  the  hands  of  James 
Brown,  Esq.  Interest  is  paid  upon  each  donation  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  the  amount  is 
applied  towards  the  support  of  a  Sunday  school  at 
Chapel-Allerton. 

The  only  charities  in  Armley  are  two  doles  of  £1  Armley. 
each,  which    are    distributed,   yearly,   on  the   1st  of 
January,  in  the  vestry,  by  the  chapelwarden,  among 
poor  persons  of  Armley. 

Thomas  Kitchingman  left  an  annuity  of  £4,  charged 
upon  the  manor  of  Beeston,  for  the  poor  of  this  chapelry. 
Gervas  Neville^  left  24«.  yearly,  charged  on  the  King*? 
mills,  in  Mill  hill ;  of  this,  10».  was  for  a  sermon  on 
the  7th  of  May ;  2s.  for  bread  for  the  poor  on  the  same 
day;  and  1$,  for  bread  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month. 

About  the  year  1709,  a  piece  of  land,  containing  five  Bramley 
acres,  was  enclosed  from  Bramley-common,  and  con- 
veyed to  trustees,  upon  trust,  that  they  should  apply 
the  rents  towards  the  better  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor  of  Bramley.  The  rents  were  applied  for  a 
great  length  of  time  to  the  support  of  a  free-school,  and. 
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BOOK  V.  on  the  ^nolosui^  of  the  common  in  )789,  a|i  allotmenl 
of  two  acres  twenty  perches  was  awarde4  m  tmpadt  of 
Bramiey-«chool|  tp  be  applied  to  sueh  uses  aa  die  an* 
cient  school-land  was  intended  to  )[)e. 

On  the  endosiire  of  the  oommoa^  pf  Bramky,  fonr 
allotments^  containing  i^ine  ^cres,  Muree  0oodii>  tweikfy- 
eight  perches,  were  awarded  to  the  curate,  churdi* 
wardens,  and  overseers,  "  i|pon  trust,  to  app^  the 
rents  for  the  benefit  of  suqh:  inhabitante  withja  the 
township  as  belong  thereto,  ^ut  do.  not  receive  ^lief 
from  the  poor  assessments,  and  do  i|Qt  occupy  any  land 
or  tenements  of  more  than  the  yearly  value  of  £5,  aifd 
who  have  no  allotment  uoder  the  enclosure,  act**  The 
rent  of  this  land,  £34.  5f .  per  annum,  is  laid  Out  in  the 
purchase  of  cloth  for  shirting,  which  is  distributed 
among  the  poor  people  on  St  Thomas's  day. 

Abo,  on  the  enclosure  of  the  common^  an  aUotmenl 
of  six  perches  of  land,  on  which  a  dwelling-house  and 
buildings  were  erected,  was  awarded  to  the  -curate, 
ehurchwarden^'and  overseers,  the  vents  fo  be  a|q»Bed 
for  teaching  poor  girls.  These  premises  are  kl  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £6,  being  the  fair  annual  value ;  ttod  die 
rent  is  paid  to  a  school-miftress  for  teachii^  six-gids  to 
read,  knit,  and  sew.  There  being  a  trifling  accumula- 
tion it  is  intended  to  apply  it  in  paying  £3  a  year  for 
teaching  three  additional  girls,  until  the  fund  shall  be 
exhausted. 

Benjamin  Green  left  £10,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on 
the  25th  of  March,  for  a  charity  sermon  to  be  preached 
on  that  day.  This  sum  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
perpetual  curate  of  Bramley  for  the  time  being. 

William  Clough,  in  1710,  devised  one-third  part  of 
seven  closes  in  Bramley,  called  the  West  Royds,  io  the 
poor,  the  rent  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  four 
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tnuCecs,    The  tfaiee  dote^  are  now  comprised  in  one,  ciufuii. 
ccwifeiinifig  six  acres  two  roodsj  let  to  William  Byrom, 
on  leaacj   for  eleven  years  from  1817,-  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £18,  which  is,  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the 
township,  in  small  sums  Tarying  from  3s.  to  6s.  6tf. 

In  1798^  a  piece  of  ground  on  fleading^ey-moor,  Headlof. 
containing  about  one  acre,  was  enclosed,  with  the  con-  ^' 
sent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  freeholders,  and 
vested  in  trustees,  as  a  provision  for  a  schoolmaster,  to 
teach  six  poor  children.  The  land  is  let  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin,  as  yearly  tenant,  at  the  annusd  rent  of  £5.  5a.,  which 
is  the  fiill  value. 

•  Belonging  to  the  poor  of  the  cbapelry  of  Holbeck  are  Holbeck. 
three  acres  three  roods  of  land,  in  the  liberty  of  Armley, 
whereof  three  acres  are  stated,  in  the  benefaction-table, 
to  have  been  given  by  a  person  named  Metci^,  and  three 
roods  were  an  allotment  made  on  an  enclosure  about  forty 
years  ago.  The  land  is  under  the  management  of  the 
ehapel wardens  and  overseer,  and  lets  for  £16  a  year, 
being  the  fair  annual  value.  It  is  distributed,  at  Christ- 
mas, amonjg  the  poor,  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  6A 
to  5s. 

John  Lendal  gave  a  house,  near  the  chapel,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  of  which  a  lease  was  granted  to  James 
Beeston,  at  the  rent  of  £3.  3s.,  the  lessee  undertaking  to 
erect  another  dwelling  on  the  site ;  and  a  new  house  has 
been  built,  worth  about  £14  per  annum.  The  rent  of 
£3.  3f .  is  distributed  with  the  rents  of  the  poor's  l4nd 
last-mentioned. 

It  appears  from  the  benefaction-table,  that  Alderman 
Kitcbingman  left  40f.  a  year  to  the  poor;  and  that 
Oervas  Neville  left  oiie  dosen  of  bread  every  second 
Sunday  in  the  month,  and  two  dosen  every  7th  of  May, 
and  12s.  for  teaching  a  poor  boy  to  read.  The  former 
annuity  is  charged  on  the  manor  of  Beeston ;  and  the 
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BOOK  V.  latter  on  the  King^a  mills,  at  MilUhiU.  The  rant- 
charges  are  paid,  and  the  charities  administered,  as 
directed  by  the  donors. 

The  sums  of  £12  and  £100  appear  to  have  been  for- 
merly given  by  persons  named  Hetherington,  for  the 
poor  of  this  chapelry;  but  no  satisfactory  information 
can  be  obtained  respecting  them. 

iiuDsiet.  Robert  Brooke,  by  will,  in  1653,  gave  20s.  a  year, 
out  of  a  house  in  Hunslet,  to  be  paid  to  four  poor  per- 
sons  of  that  chapelry.  This  rent-charge  is  paid  by  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  is  usually  distributed  with  the  sacrament- 
money. 

The  Rev.  John  Paley  left  50^.  a  year,  to  be  paid  to 
the  master  of  Hunslet  school,  for  teaching  five  poor 
children,  to  be  appointed  by  the  curate  of  Hunslet,  and 
which  annuity  is  now  paid  by  J.  P.  Hey  wood,  Esq. 

Wortiey.  In   1677,  Langdale  Sunderland    conveyed  to  five 

trustees  certain  messuages  and  land,  upon  trust,  to 
employ  the  rents  to  teach  the  children  of  Wortiey  to 
read  English  or  Latin.  To  this  endowment  William 
Farrer  added  a  rood  of  land,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Charles  II.  The  property  of  the  charity  now  consista 
of  a  school-house  and  school-room,  with  a  garden,  two 
small  crofts,  and  a  close,  all  in  the  occupation  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  worth,  together,  £16  per  annum;  and 
six  cottages  in  Wortiey,  whereof  five  are  let  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £10.  lOt.,. 
and  the  sixth  is  let  for  £2.  8s.  per  annum.  The  cot- 
tages are  let  at  the  fair  annual  value.  The  rent  of  the 
cottages  and  crofts,  not  occupied  by  the  master,  are 
paid  to  him  by  the  trustees,  and  he  instructs  ten  poor 
children,  as  firee  scholars,  and  other  children  on  mode* 
rate  terms,  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  The 
master  and  the  free  scholars  are  elected  and  nominated 
by  the  trustees. 
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CHAPTER  HI.  ~ 

GBITBBAL  SURYST  OP  THB   TOWN   OF   LBKD8. 

Thb  principal  street  in  Leeds  traverses  the  town  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  is  upwards  of  570  yards  in  Briggmtc. 
length.  It  is  called  Briggate  (a  corruption  of  Bridge- 
gate,  and  contains  no  public  buildings  worthy  notice^ 
The  following  account  of  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  deserves  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  county  :— 

'^  In  this  spacious  street,  which,  from  the  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  it,  is  called  Bridge-gate,  or  in  our  northern 
dialect,  which  retains  much  of  the  Saxon,  Brig-^gate^ 
bpic^,  vel  hjii:s,  pons,  stood  many  of  the  ancient 
borough-houses,  which,  to  this  day,  pay  a  certain  burg- 
age-rent  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Leedes.  The  * 
famous  cloth-market,  the  life,  not  of  the  town  alone,  but 
these  parts  of  England,  is  held  in  this  street,  $uh  dio, 
twice  every  week,  viz.  upon  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
early  in  the  mornings.  The  Brig-end-shots  have  made 
as  great  a  noise  amongst  the  vulgar,  where  the  clothier 
may,  together  with  his  pot  of  ale,  have  a  noggin  o'por- 
rage,  and  a  trencher  of  either  boiled  or  roast  meat  for 
twopence,  as  the  market  itself,  amongst  the  more 
judicious,  where  several  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
broad-cloth  are  bought,  and,  generally  speaking,  paid 
for  (except  the  water-lengths,  which  cannot  then  be 
determined)  in  a  few  hours  time,  and  this  with  so  pro- 
found a  silence  as  is  surprising  to  strangers,  who  from 
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^^^^^  ^'  the  adjoining  galleries,  &c.  can  hear  no  more  noise  than 
the  lowly  murmur  of  the  merchant  upon  the  Exchange 
at  London.  After  the  signal  is  given  by  the  bell  at  the 
old  chapel  by  the  bridge,  the  cloth  and  benches  are 
removed,  so  that  the  street  is  at  liberty  for  the  market 
people  of  other  professions,  as  the  country  linen-drapers, 
shoemakers,  hardwaremen,  and  the  sellers  of  wood-ves- 
sels, wicker-baskets,  wanded-chairs,  flakes,  &c.  Fruit  of 
all  sorts  are  brought  in  so  vast  quantities,  that  Halifax,' 
and  other  considerable  markets,  are  frequently  supplied 
from  hence ;  the  mayor's  officers  h&ve  numbered  five  hun- 
dred loads  of  apples  only,  upon  one  day.  Above  the 
market  for  the  milk-<MW3,  is  the  Ichthyopolium,  whicbi 
notwithstanding  its  great  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
weekly,  twice  or  thrice,  if  not  oftener,  plentifully  fur- 

'  nished  with  great  variety  of  fish,  though  short,  I  confess, 

of  Preston  in  Amoundemess,  where  the  fish-toll,  at  1dm 
a  horse  load,  and  id.  a  cart,  has  sometimes  amounted 
to  &.  a  day,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  neighbouring  justice 
of  the  peace.  A  little  above  this  is  the  moot-hall  in  the 
front  of  the  middle-row,  on  one  side  of  which  is  one  of  the 
best  fiimished  flesh-shambles  in  the  north  of  England ; 
on  the  other,  the  wool-market  for  broad-cloth,  which  is 
the  all  in  all.  From  the  cross,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  poultry,  and  other  appurtenances,  ta  the  New- 
street,  is  the  corn-market,  which  is  very  considerable ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  the  populousness  of  the  places 
makes  it  yield  greater  profit  to  the  husbandmen  than 
,  other  markets  do.  In  the  Upper-head-row  is  the  horse- 
fair,  and  in  the  Lower,  the  forum  suarium ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  town,  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  sustenance  of  mankind,  though  too  tedious 
particularly  to  recite.  From  the  vast  quantities  of 
provisions  here  consumed,  a  learned  divine  of  a  con- 
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tiguous  pariBhy  speaking  cb  Municipio  Leedensi,  styles  oRAP.m. 
it  ipse  gurgite  Mercatur^B  in  iractu  htffus  Comiiaius 
occiihntalL*  Let  me  add  this  option,  that  as  the 
inliabitants  have  fulness  of  bread,  they  may  ever  beware 
of  that  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness,  that  do  too 
frequently  accompany  it :  may  the  richer  sort  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  they,  in  a  grateful 
return,  be  painful  and  industrious :  and  may  the  middle 
sort  demean  themselves  with  that  sobriety  and  tempe- 
rance, that  there  may  be  no  more  occasion  to  repeat 
what  a  grave  and  pious  diyine  said  was  the  countries 
observation,  ^  That  the  generality  of  that  sort,  in  a  time 
of  trade  and  plenty,  carry  it  out  in  such  an  extravagant 
manner,  as  leaves  nothing  against  a  time  of  dearth  and 
scarcity,  wherein  they  find  as  little  pity,  as  formerly 
they  paid  respect  to  others/f  But  to  return  to  what  is 
more  properly  my  province. 

'^  The  guildhall  here  is  to  this  day  called  by  the 
Saxon  denomination  of  moot-haU,{  from  mote  or  zemot 
a  convention,  or  assembly,  and  healle.  Aula,  Palatium, 
^  the  rulers  healle ;'  (Matt  ix.  23.)  z^moz,  in  the  Saxon 
gospels,  seems  particularly  to  relate  to  the  meeting  of 
the  council,  as  St  Matt  x.  17.  '  they  will  deliver  you 
up  to  the  council,'  zemotsam ;  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great 
council  of  the  Jews,  is  there  frequently  rendered  micel 
senot,  as  also  in  Sir  John  Spelman's  Saxon  Psalms. 
Dr*  Kennet,  in  his  excellent  glossary,!  acquaints  us, 
that  the  folk-mote  was  originally  a  convention  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  which,  if  wilhin  a  city  or  town,  was  called  a 

•  N.  Jftekson,  of  Beririck,  in  Elmet,  In  Epist.  Ded.  to  Garbat  of 
the  Rarametion. 
'^  Mr.  Sharp  in  a  Lecture  Sermon. 
t  Rebuilt  A.  D.  1710. 
^  Ad  calcem  Faroe.  Ant.  voce  Falmotum. 
VOL.  IV.  3  H 
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BOOK  V.  burgh-mote ;  if  of  aU  the  free  tenants  within  a  county, 
'twas  called  the  shire-mote;  that  in  the  county  folk- 
mote  all  the  knights  and  free  tenants  did  their  fealty  to 
the  king,  and  elected  the  annual  sheriff  on  October  1, 
till  this  popular  election  was  devolved  to  the  king's 
nomination,  anno  1315.  9  Edw.  II.  after  which  the  city 
folk-mote  was  swallowed  up  in  the  common  council,  ai 
the  counties  was  in  the  sheriffs  turn  and  assizes.  From 
the  same  origin,  no  doubt,  is  the  Scotch  mute-hill, 
which  nation  having  no  written  laws  before  the  days  of 
Malcolm  Canmoir,  who  was  contemporary  with  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  their  kings  gave  judgment  from 
some  little  mount,  whence  they  could  be  most  conve- 
niently heard  and  seen  by  the  parties  concerned,  which 
for  that  reason  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  mute-hill,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious  author.*  Had  the  Lady  Danby's  proposal 
been  timely  embraced,  who,  being  relict  of  the  first 
mayor  of  Leedes,  offered  a  considerable  sum  towards 
the  building  of  a  new  guildhall  upon  pillars  and  arches, 
*  as  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Thoresby,  we  might  have 

boasted  of  a  stately  comitium,  whereas  conveniency  is 
now  all  that  is  pretended  to.  This  bench,  however,  is 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  persons  of  great  quality 
at  the  county  sessions,  (for  which  it  is  very  convenient, 
being  near  the  center  of  the  West  riding)  and  more 
frequently  by  our  own  magistrates. 

*'  Directly  before  the  moot-hall  are  placed  what  our 
Saxon  ancestors  very  significantly  called  the  halp-nms 
colli  captura,  and  the  po«copr,  that  the  justices  from  the 
bench  may  See  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  male- 
factors :  if  the  collistrigium,  or  neck-stocks,  wgs  now,  as 

•  Bishop  of  Carlisle'fi  Scotch  Hist. 
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then,  lo  be  the  reward  of  such  as  prophane  the  Lord's-  CHAP.IH. 
day,  I  fear  what  is  scarce  beheld  m  an  age^  might  be 
seen  every  week;  and  that  dead  stock  would  bear  a 
cursed  fruit  all  the  year  long.''* 

The  comer,  house  on  the  west  side  of  this  street,  and 
Upper-head-row,  was  the  chantry-house  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen,  founded  by  William  Evers,  vicar  of  Liceds, 
in  1470-     . 

The  buildings  to  the  east  of  Briggate  may  be  pro- 
perly enough  termed  the  Old  Town ;  those  to  the  west 
the  New  Town :  the  latter  forming  the  residence  of  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  former 
that  of  the  labouring  classes.t 

The  new  Court-house  and  prison,^:  in  Park-row,  de-  Court- 
serves  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  town*  The  principal  front  is  towards  the 
last-mentioned  street,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and 
wings;  the  former  has  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian 
columns,   supporting  a    pediment*      The  wings    have 

*  Thoresby's  Leeds. 

t  In  1765  an  act  was  obtained  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  regulat- 
ing the  pavement  within  the  town  of  Tweeds. 

X  In  1809  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  entitled,  ^  An  Act  to 
amend  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  better  supplying  the  town  and  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  with  water;  and  for  more 
effectually  lighting  and  cleansing  the  streets,  and  other  places  of  the 
said  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  removing  and  preventing  nui- 
sances and  annoyances  therein ;  and  for  erecting  a  Court-house  and 
prison  for  the  borough  of  Leeds :  and  for  widening  and  'improving 
the  streets  and  passages  in  the  said  town.*' 

In  1815  another  act  was  passed,  entitled^  **  An  Act  to  amend  and 
enlarge  the  powers  and  provisions  of  an  Act  of  his  present  Majesty, 
for  erecting  a  Court-house  and  prison  for  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and 
other  purposes  ;  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  prosecution  of 
felons,  in  certain  cases  ;  and  to  establish  a  police  and  nightly  watch 
in  the  town,  borough,  and  neighbourhood  of  Leeda  aforesaid.'* 
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BOOK  y.  panels,  highly  wrou^t  in  bas-relief  contaming  the 
fasces,  fleece,  wreaths,  &c.  The  rotation  oflke,  and 
&e  West-riding  magistraies'  room  are  on  each  side  of 
the  vestibule,  and  communicate  with  the  great  room, 
which  contains  an  elevated  stage  for  the  apcommodation 
of  die  public,  capable  of  containing  800  persons.  Tliere 
are  two  galleries,  one  for  the  grand  jury,  and  a  corre- 
sponding one  for  ladies,  a  room  for  the  counsel,  and  a 
retiring  room  for  the  jury,  which  communicates  with 
their  box.  The  basement  story  consists  of  an  open 
ground  arcade,  behind  which  is  a  guard  room  for  the 
military,  and  an  engine  room.  There  are  also  on  thii 
story  the  gaoler's  apartments,  lyhich  command  the  prison 
court,  in  which  are  thirteen  cells.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  court  is  a  room  for  stores,  with  an  armoury,  &e.  all 
which  are  accessible  only  through  a  guard-room  at  tiie 
west  end  of  the  building.  Meetings  under  commissions 
of  bankrupt^  and  on  the  public  business  of  the  town, 
are  usually  held  here.  Tlie  foundation  stone  of  this 
edifice  was  laid  Sept  3,  1811,  and  the  building  was 
completed  in  1813,  from  the  designs  of  J.  Taylor,  Elsq. 
architect 

The  old  prison  was  at  Kirkgate-end,  and  had  long 
be^n  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  town ;  on  the  present 
gaol  being  built,  it  was  taken  doi^,  and  the  entrance  to 
that  street  restored  to  its  original  width* 

Nearly  opposite  the  court-house  is  a  large  edifice 
Commer-  called  the  Commercial  Buildings.  The  plan  is  a  par- 
ingi.  rallelogram,  having  one  of  its  angles  rounded  ofl^,  and 

formed  into  a  portico.  The  elevation  is  of  Grecian 
archifecture ;  the  two  principal  facades  and  the  portico 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
portico,  forming  a  bow,  is  composed  of  four  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  set  on  socles,  and  crownfed  with  an  entablature; 
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the  whole  is  surmounted  by  «i  atticy  which  takes  a  sweep  CHAP.m. 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  portico,  bemg  concave  in 
the  centre :  this  portion  is  fiUed  wi£h  steps,  set  on  the 
cornice  of  the  main  edifice.  Between  the  plinths  of  the 
columns  are  steps,  and  in  the  wall  behind  the  portico, 
and  corresponding  with  the  intercolumniations,  is  a 
doorway  and  windows,  in  two  stories,  which  are  divided 
by  a  series  of  panels*  A  low  dome,  of  a  circular  form, 
crowned  with  a  cornice,  enriched  with  Grecian  tiles, 
rises  behind  the  portico,  and  forms  a  finish  to  this  part 
of  the  design.  The  two'fa9ade8  correspond  in  their 
architectural  features,  dififering  only  in  dimensions ;  the 
largest  is  made  into  fiye  divisions,  by  four  engaged 
columns,  of  the  same  order  as  the  portico,  and  two 
antas,  raised  on  a  continued  plinth,  and  crowned  with 
the  entablature  and  attic  continued  from  the  portico; 
the  attic  is  broken  by  pilasters  situate  above  the 
columns ;  in  the  principal  intercolumniation  are  two  tier 
of  windows  separated  by  panels.  The  smaller  fa9ade 
only  differs  in  having  but  two  columns,  the  other  finish- 
ings being  the  same  as  the  front  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  remaining  sides  are  of  a  plainer  character; 
the  entire  edifice  is  of  stone,  and  has  an  excellent  efiect 
On  entering  by  the  principal  deor,  the  first  object  is  a 
spacious  vestibule,  with  two  Ionic  columns ;  this  leads 
to  the  staircase,  which  is  formed  withiif  a  circular  temple 
of  thirty-four  feet  diameter.  The  staircase,  the  ba- 
lusters of  which  are  very  rich,  has  a  straight  flight,  and 
then  circular  ones  on  either  side.  Round  the  upper 
wall  of  the  staircase  are  twenty  attached  Corinthian 
columns,  with  niches  between,  supporting  an  architrave 
and  cornice,  and  above  it  a  beautiful  panelled  dome, 
with  a  light  of  stained  glass.     On  each  side  of  the 
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^^^  ▼*  staircase  are  elegant  candelabra ;  llie  whole  has  a  very 
bold  and  handsome  appearance.  Returning  to  the  ves* 
tibule,  on  the  right  is  the  news-room ;  this  is  the  hand- 
somest apartment  in  the  building;  it  is  made  into  tbiee 
divisions  by  two  tier  of  six  columns  of  the  fluted  Corin- 
thian order,  from  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
The  columns  support  an  architrave  cornice,  rich  with 
mouldings,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  centre  division  is 
coved  and  panelled;  those  in  the  side  divisions  are 
flat,  but  richly  adorned  with  sunk  panels.  From  the 
roof  is  suspended  several  elegant  bronze  candelabra^ 
and  on  each  table  are  two  lights,  in  similar  style.  The 
entire  news-room,  for  decoration  and  general  appear- 
ance, is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  Above 
this  apartment  is  the  concert-room,  it  is  large  and  richly 
ornamented,  having  attached  ants,  and  a  beautiful 
frieze.  There  are  several  other  handsome  rooms  de» 
voted  to  cofiee,  and  retiring  rooms,  &c. 

The  architect  of  this  edifice  was  Mr.  Clark  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  May  18, 1826,  by  Lepton  Dobson, 
Esq.,  and  the  news-room  was  opened  May  1,  1829. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  proprietors,  including  the 
cost  of  building,  purchase  of  land,  &c.  was  £34,500. 

Cloth  halls  Near  this  building,  and  at  the  angle  formed  by  Park 
row  and  Wellington  road,  is  the  great  Coloured  Clotti 
hall.  This  building  and  the  White  Cloth  hall  in  the 
Calls,  though  the  most  important,  are  the  meanest 
buildings  in  Leeds.  In  these  halls,  the  principal  sales 
of  woollens  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  merchant  take 
place.  The  arrangement  of  the  markets  is  well  adapted 
to  the  despatch  of  business,  and  in  brisk  times  exhibits 
an  interesting  view  of  the  trade  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  mixed  cloths  are  those  made  of  dyed 
wool;    and  the  hall    in  which  they   are   sold   forms 
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the  principal  part  of  one  side  of  a  square^  of  which  cfiAP.iiL 
the  'other  sides  are  formed  by  East  parade.  South 
.parade,  and  Park  row.  This  hall  was  erected  in  the 
year  1758.  The  building  is  quadrangular,  of  brick, 
enclosing  an  ospen  area,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
seven  yards  and  a  half  long,  and  sixty-six  yards  broad. 
It  is  divided  mto  six  departments,  which,  from  their 
magnitude,  are  properly  enough  called  streets.  Each 
street  contains  two  rows  of  stands,  and  every  stand 
measures  twenty-two  inches  in  front,  having  marked  on 
it  the  name  of  the  clothier  to  whom  it  belongs.  The 
total  number  of  stands  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 
Each  stand  cost  originally  £3.  3«.,  but  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  they  sold  at  from  £16  to 
£24  each ;  since  that  time  the  value  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  average  price  does  not  at  this  time 
exceed  fifty  shillings.  In  the  year  1810  an  additional 
story  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Coloured  hall, 
and  is  used  principally  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  cloths  in 
the  undyed  state.  The  White  Cloth  hall,  which  was 
built  in  the  year  1775,  is  on  the  same  plan  with  the 
other,  of  nearly  the  same  extent,  and  the  price  of  its 
stands  has  undergone  similar  fluctuations.  The  original 
cost  of  these  stands  was  about  £1.  10^.:  some  years 
ago  they  advanced  to  £6  or  £8  each ;  but  now  they  sell 
on  an  average  for  not  more  than  £1.  This  enormous 
depreciation  is  not  owing  to  any  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  woollen  goods  manufactured,  but  to  the  factory 
system  having  so  far  prevailed  over  the  domestic  system, 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  that  valuable  class  of  men, 
the  clothiers  attending  the  Leeds  market,  from  upwards 
of  three  thousand  to  about  one  half  that  number.  The 
markets  for  mixed  and  white  cloths  are  held  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  on  which  days  only  the  merchants 
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BOOK  V*  are  permitted  to  buy  or  even  to  look  at  the  cloth  in  the 
halls.  The  regulations  are  similar  in  both,  and  tend 
greatly  to  promote  regularity  and  expedition.  The 
markets  are  held  in  the  forenoon,  and  open  by  the  ring* 
ing  of  a  bell ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  merchants  walk  in, 
each  manufacturer  appearing  behind  his  stand,  and  the 
sales  immediately  commence.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
a  warning  bell  announces  the  approaching  close  of  the 
market ;  and  the  sound  of  the  third  beil,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  terminates  the  business  of  the 
day.  Each  merchant  now  quits  the  hall  on  pain  of  a 
penalty  of  5$.  for  every  five  minutes  that  he  continues 
in  it  after  the  last  bell  has  rung ;  and  thus,  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  transactions  are  completed*  often  to  the 
amount  of  £15,000  or  £20,000,  and  sometimes  to  still 
greater  extent  The  Mixed  Cloth  hall  opens  at  half- 
past  eight  in  summer ;  nine  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  and 
half-past  nine  in  winter.  The  White  Cloth  hall  opens 
when  the  other  closes ;  and  strangers  passing  through 
the  town  frequently  gratify  themselves  by  visiting  the 
halls  during  the  hours  of  business,  to  which  there  is  do 
objection.  The  doth  is  brought  to  these  halls  in  the 
unfinished  state,  and  it  is  dressed  under  the  merchant's 
direction,  either  by  his  own  workmen  or  by  persons 
whose  business  is  to  dress  and  finish  woollen  goods. 
One  of  the  regulations  of  the  halls  is,  that  clothiers, 
who  have  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  the 
business,  cannot  occupy  any  of  the  stands. 
Philoso-  In  Park  row  is  the  Philosophical  hall,  a  handsome 
phieal  hall  ^^^  edifice,  erected  from  the  designs  of  R.  D.  Chan- 
treli,  Esq.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
rusticated,  and  the  upper  adorned  with  coupled  pilasters 
of  tlie  Doric  order.  The  principal  suite  of  apartm^its 
is  on  the  upper  story.    In  the  principal  room,  lighted 
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lif  a  small  lantern,  are  some  6ne  tpeeimens  of  natural  chap.ui. 
histery  disposed  in  oaaet,  witkrodLS  troea^ft^  lD4fae 
centieof  tkeroom  adre  aeToral  cases  of  nseeli^  of  whioli 
Ae  society  have  a  good  eoUectiom  In  an  a^joiiniKg 
toom  are  seferal  British  curiosities^  and  a  fine  mimimf 
iir  a  ^kua  case,  presented  by  the  late  J»  nsydsib  B«4** 
There  are  several  other  mnnunies :  one  brouglit  ftom 
lliebes  m  1822,  and  presented  by  W.  M.  Maude,  Baij^ 
In  a  small  room  on  die  sane  floor  is  mi  excellent  col* 
lection  of  fossils  and  minerals  indigenous  to  this  oott»> 
try.  The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  comprise  a 
neat  lecture^room,  a  library,  and  a  small  but  convenient 
laboratory. 

The  Leeds  Literary  and  Fhilosoplucal  society,  far 
the  use  of  which  this  elegant  edifice  was  erected,  was 
established  Jan.  14,  1820.  It  has  for  its  otijeot  the 
diKossion  of  philosophical  and  literary  subjects^  and  the 
establishment  of  a  museum.  The  original  number  of 
members  amounted  to  fifty-nine  proprietary  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  ordinary  memliem.  Its  officers  con*- 
sist  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries, 
a  traasnrer,  a  curator  and  librarisn,  and  a  oouacil  of 
twrive  members.  The  session  comsienees  the  fimt 
Friday  in  November,  and  continues  till  the  third  Friday 
in  May.  The  meeting  nighU  are  the  first  end  tUid 
Friday  in  every  montti,  during  the  sesrion,  and  the  hoiir 
of  assembling  is  seven  o'cloclu  Eadi  member  has  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  visitor;  but  no  inhabitant, 
resident  within  the  borough  of  Leeds,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  visitor  more  than  dirse  times. 

In  West  street  is  the  Infirmary,  which  was  established  inSnMry. 
in  the    year  1767.     This  institution,  though  of  late 

^  A  small  puDphlet  has  been  poblitliad  rMpeeUsg  Uiit  asUqae. 

roL.  fv.  3  1 
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BOOK  v;  straggling  with  sooiediffieulties,  has  during  neariy  faatf 
ft  oeniuiy  continued  to  pallkte  svflering  and  to  difine 
hedth  Among  the  low«r  cliLsses  of  Ulis  populoas  district, 
to  ati  eitent  Boarcely  equaOed  in  any  similar  foundation^ 
ivfefle  the  eKperience  acqnmd  by  tlie  dtaitttereated  and 
eonsdentiotiiB  practitioners  within  it  has  made  an 
ample  fetum  -to  the  subscribers.  In  the  summer  of 
1767  subscriptions -wers  entared  into  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  /geaerad:  infiribary  at  Leeds.  A  ctafement 
ho«ne  was  hired  in  the  town^  land  opened,  for  the  lecep- 
tioR  of  patients  at  Midiaehnas  in  that  year.  In  the 
cenrse  of  the  three  following  years  a  new  ereotiob  was 
completed,  and  the  patients  were  removed  into  it  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1771.  The  number  of  beds  dien 
prcmded  for  the  in-patients  was  twenty*seyen.  Apph- 
cations  for  adtnittanoe  and  subscriptions  for  the  support 
€/t'  the  institution  continuing  to  increase,  one  additional 
wing  wus:  added  in  1782,  and  another  in  1766,  die 
whole  building  then  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
In  1792  an  attic  story  was  added  to  the. central  part  of 
the  building,  'and  the  number  of  beds  for  in-pssdents  was 
increased'  to  Amety^nine.  It  is  a  large  but  plain  build- 
ing of  ted  bridty  with  an  excellent  garden  behind,  laid 
out  ?nth  considerable  taste.  This  waseflbcted  in  the 
year  18i7j'  when  a  nunfoer  of  beneTolent  persons, 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  infirmary,  purchased  a 
quantity  of  land  at  the  south  front  t>f  Aat  building,  for 
the  purpose* of  protecting  the  inslitation  against  the  too 
close  proxiinity  K>f  any  other  building ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  Richard  Fountayne  Wilson,  ^Esq.  of  hgman- 
•  '  Ifaorpe,  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  munifioenlly  presenDedtiie 
trustees  with  an  additional  portion  of  land,  consisting 
of  four  thousand  square  yards,  which  extended  their 
boundaries  down  to  the  Wellington  road.    This  land. 
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wUek  is  tailsiiiUy  laid  out.a^  a  pleaaiure-ground^  i&  cbafjh> 
emdosed  .by  a  substantial  wall^  surmounted  with  jrpa 
palisadoesi  and  serves  materially  to  ornapient  the  west 
entrance  to  the  town^  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  general 
infirmary.  ;.,'/.• 

In  Wellington  road  is  au  elegant  building,  erected  in  Baths. 
1820,  for  public  .baths..  The  ajcchitect  was  Mr.  Chan-r, 
trell,  and  ibe  exterior,  though  a  low  edifiice,  if  certainly  . , 
highly  classical..  Theeeatre  is  marked  by  two. cijMUjpl^i 
of  Goeek  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  entablature,  a^ 
at  the  end  are  coupled  pilasters.  The  interior  is  fitted, 
up  with  ooasider/able  taste,  and  oontains  two  separate 
and  complete  suilfe  of  apartments :  those  in  the  f^t. 
wing  being  appropriated  to  gentlemen,,  and  those  in  the 
west  to  ladies.  The  water  is  drawn  from  an  excellent  , .  .  . 
spring  at  the  distance. of  ninety  yards  firom  the  si^rfiice^ 
and  the  baths  consist  of  cold  and  shower,;  ^IV^M^ 
lo^  and  Button  baths  at  their  respective  temperature^, 
of  sixty  and  eighty -two  degrees;  hot  baths  to  a^y  h^at, 
required;  and  vapour  baths.  These. b^tlu  wens  built 
by  public  subscription. 

In-  Mill  hill  is  the  Post-office^  a  neat  commodious,  P^t-oflkoe 
bnilding.  ,.,,    .... 

Boar  lane,  which  formerly  led  from  Bnggate  to.  the  Botr  lane, 
castle,   ought  to  be  called  Burgh  lane,   from  Buj^ 
lurgus,  coitrum.    There  are  several  good  houses  in 
this  street,  and,  at  the  time  Thoresby  wrote,  .was  evi-. 
dently  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  town.    . 

Opposite  theeastend  of  Boar  lan^  is  '^  a  good.cld- 
fashioned  house,  vritha  quadrangular  court  in^the^dst; 
'tis  now  the  property  of  John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  lords  of  the.  manor;,  but,  was.  built  by  Mr^  John 
Harrison  (the  founder  of  St.  John's  church),  and  has 
one  thing  very  peculiar  in  ijt,  viz.  holes,  or  passages  cut 
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HOOK  v;  in  the  doors  and  oeilidgs,  for  Ae  bee.pmmgt  of  cali; 
for  wbich  animals  he  seems  to  have  bad  a  great  affao- 
tion.*'*    R  is  now  divided  into  several  traementa. 

Mosiehsli.  The  Music  hall,  a  large  building  of  brick,  is  aiteale 
in  Albion  street  The  Northern  Society,  for  dm  en- 
c6uragement  of  the  fine  arts>  have  an  annual  eaddbitioQ 
in  the  principal  rooms  of  this  building. 

Libwy.  The  Sttbscriplion  library  is  a  noble  apartment  in 
Commercial  street  In  the  front  are  columna  of  the 
Ionic  order^  and  the  interior  contains  several  thousand 
volumes  in  every  braadi  of  literature. 

MttMUBi.         In  the  same  street  is  Calvert^s  museum,  tlm  principal 
room  of  which  contains  nealrly  twelve  Aousand  i 
of  natural  history,  arranged  in  an  elegant  i 

SwiMffste.  Swinegate,  is  so  called  £rom  leading  to  a  beck  or 
stream  where  those  animals  were  washed;  it  is  a  mean 
street,  and  in  it  are  the  king^s  mills.  A  ri^t  is 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  occupiers  of  these  mills, 
of  6>mpelling  the  inhabitanU  of  the  manor  of  Leeds  to 
grind  ihetr  com  at  the  said  mills;  ftom  this  restraint, 
however,  those  houses  which  are  situate  within  the 
manor  of  Whitkirk  are  exempt,  having  been  formerly 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  order  of  the 
knights  templars  in  England*  The  toll  on  malt  is  a 
thirty-second  part,  that  on  wheat  a  sixteenth  part  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  very  remote.  In  ancient  times 
each  family  ground  its  com  in  hand«mill&  When 
water-mills  were  invented,  their  introduction  waa  eageriy 
detSred,  and  no  one  being  found  able  to  bnild  them,  in 
some  districts,  tiie  king  was  petitioned  to  erect  miUs  in 
various  placte,  to  which  he  consented  on  condition  that 
the  inhabitants  would  bind  themselves  and  their  ban 

•  nonsby's  Lesds,  p.  it. 
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for  ever  to  grind  at  sueh  ndills^  on  the  temiB  then  agreed  chap.ui. 
on.  During  the  crusades  or  holy  wars,  many  privileges 
and  imAiunities  were  granted  to  the  knigfats  templars^ 
and  among  these  were  the  exempdon  of  their  lands 
from  certain  taxes^  and  from  the  soke  of  Ae  mtHs.  A 
refnsid,  however^  to  pay  a  trifling  septennial  demand 
snbjects  the  proprietors  or  resident,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
elaims  of  the  soke.  The  bouses  thus  exempt  are 
marked  by  templaVs'  crosses,  which  frequently  attract 
tile  attention  of  strangers. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  castle  of  Leeds,  sup-  Caitie. 
posed  to  haTC  been  built  hy  Ilbert  de  Laci,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  In  fins  castle,  Richard  II. 
was  confined,  previous  to  his  removal  to  Pontefract, 
ttiongh  some  of  our  chroniclers  are  inclined  toconuder 
it  as  Leedes  in  Kent  John  Harding  is  very  clear  upon 
the  subject  :— 

'« The  kyng  thenfent  kyD^Richanl  to  Ledis 
Thare  to  be  kepte  rarely  in  previtee : 
Fro  Ibese  after  to  Pykeryng  ^•Bt  he  nedes, 
A|Mi  to  Kntresbergh  alter  led  was  he. 
Bat  to  Poantfirete  last,  where  he  did  die.*** 

Now  aH  these  places  bein^  in  Yorkshire,  and  King 
Henty  IV.  removing  the  unfortunate  Richard  privately 
fttMn  phoe  to  place  l^  night,  clearly  determines  it  for 
this  totm.t    No  remains  of  this  structure  exist 

lYiese  constitute  tfie  principal  poUic  buildings  on 
the  west  side  of  Briggate.  The  streets  in  this  portion 
of  tile  town  are  spacious  and  well  inhabited.  Hie 
•honies  in  AlUon  street  and  Park  row  are  principally 
built  of  a  fine  red  brick,  as  are  many  other  streets  in 


*  Chfonlde,  p.  excfill. 

f  Thi}ff«shy*s  Ceeds.    ^reflMS,  xiv. 
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BOOKV.  the  town.  WeltingtoB  ma,d  is  aicansid^di^eliifn^vglb* 
fare^  and  at.thct  east. end  of.it.  are:  several  htg^parnxk- 
fiietories,  among  which,'  Mefwrf..  Gott,  aiiilv$n|li^  apd 
Bruce,  Dorrington's  jsod  Walker^s  deserve  JMatikslar 
mention,  from  their  great.  ex,(ttt         -  ^ 

Welling.     .    Near  the  mills  is  Wellington  bridge,  fi9fr*)diar|jiver 

ton  bridge.  ^.^^  This  beaiitiftl  structure  consists  of  an  qUif^cal 
arch  of  one  hundred  feet  in  span.  It  sdtt^ilein^e^^and 
executed  by  RehnB^,  at  the. cost  o£:J52iflQ(]N^ • '^Se^eral 
other  bridges  have  been  recently  erected  fln  «flip.. sus- 
pension principle,  and  are  gi^at  ornameats  tol^e  (iver. 
One  between  Knastrop  and  Hiinslejt  is  ju^t  cbnqfilated, 
and  ymU'b^  a  fimlr.apfv^qii&d^lipii  to  boljh  .hamUAa* 

Market.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  easteiTTpcM  of  Ijeeds 

is  the  Central  M|»|cet.  inUs^^intBresI^^^  is 
situate  on  the  norUi,sid^.»jf3f,Puncan)m9Qi^^ 
erected  from  the  designs  of  F.  Goodwin^  Baq..  of 
London,  in  lf26.  The  priacipal  fa9ade,.Yepl^&ehted  in 
the  annexed  pkte,  is  a  handsome  eleratTon  pf  Orecian 
architecture;  it  consists  of  a  central  and  lateral  divi- 
sions, or  wihgs.9  the  former  is  Composed  o^tWo  engaged 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order/ fluted,  and  raised  on  low 
plinths,  accompanied  with  the  sama  number  of  antae^  the 
whole  being  crowned  with  an  entablatore^  the  architrave 
inscribed  ^^ Central  Market;'.'  the  cormce'ii^sinmiouiifed, 
with  a  blocking  com'se,  having  ^oiplss  at  die  extremities, 
and  a  large  acroterium  above  the  ceirize;  fte  latter  is 
charged  with  three  pateree,  and  finished  with:  apediment, 
having  Grreciau  tiles  at  the  angles.  In  the  intercolumni^ 
ation  is  a  lofty  doorway,  the  lintel  .chained  vl^  pateras^ 
and  sustained  on  trusses.  The  intervals  between  the 
columns  and  anta?  are  divided  by  a  string  course  into 
two  stories,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window.  The  wings  are 
uniform  with  each  other,  and  are  made  in  like  manner 
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htU>  two  stories ;  in  the  lower  is  a  doorway,  the  jambs  CHAP. III. 
enriched  with  antae,  sustaining  an  entablature,  the  cor- 
nice surmounted  with  Grecian  tiles,  and  trusses  disposed 
in  (he  form  of  a  pediment ;  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
is  a  large  window,  slightly  arched,  and  in  the  upper 
story  three  windows.  The  elevation  is  crowned  with  an 
aichitraTe  cornice  and  blockii^  course. 

Hie  interior  is  very  spacious,  and  round  three  sides 
IS  a  gallery,  with  a  bazar  on  one  side.  The  centre  of 
the  building  is  made  into  three  walks,  with  stalls,  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  (five  in  each  row)  ;  these  are  square  at 
the  base,  but  a  light  cast-iron  circular  pillar  supports 
the  reof.  By  an  inscription  on  the  inside,  it  appears 
flie  iirst  stone  was  laid  by  Lepton  Dobson,  Esq.  on 
Nov.  26,  1824,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  Oct.  6, 
1827.  The  entire  expense  of  purchasing  the  ground, 
erectmg  the  buildings,  &c.  was  near  .£35,000. 

**  From  the  church  to  the  bridge,"  says  Thoresby,  TheCaUa. 
'*  is  a  foot-pathway  through  the  fiields,  by  certain  gar- 
dens (particularly  alderman  Cookson's,  who  has  lately 
erected  here  a  very  pleasant  seat,  with  terrace  walks, 
&c.),  which,  from  the  Latin  cMia  (a  word  much  used  by 
Virgil,  and  other  Roman  authors,  for  a  beaten  path),  is 
yet  named  the  Calls.*  This  place  is  now  a  busy 
fading  street,  and  Dr.  Whitaker  considers  it  was  so 
oalled  from  some  old  piles  (or  calls)  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Aire. 

Kirkgate  is  a  long  street  with  several  ancient  build-  Kirkgate. 
ingp»  Here  was  a  prison  and  common  bakehouse ;  Ifae 
latter  valued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  £120  per 
annum.  The  vicarage  house  fotmerly  existed  in  this 
street,  with  a  good  garden,  but  it  was  taken  down  about 
1825,  and  the  space  eonvmted  into: a  bee  cattle-maiiet 
•  Leeds,  p.  76. 
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■00^  v>     .  The  House  of  Reeoyery,  .Viear  1am/  pnt^  hnak  bj 
Hovie  of    public  subaeuptbii,  in  1802^  and  is'appittprialed  to  Uie 
^^''•nf^  reeeption  of  peiwm  AtUdced^^JnfectidtBt.limn.    It 
is  like  the  infirmary,  to  whicli  it  wiay  4>e^4^naicfered  as 
an  appendage,  supported  by  annual  «i4ieter^(iQa8  and 
voluntary  donations,  and  is  extensix^'iA^AiL    By  this 
institution  the  gerin  of  infection  ip  plhdbact^ap^ before 
it  has  time  to  spread  its  bafeM'tnfuafece'&dMfcnHrded 
districts  of  the  town,  and  the  general  hc^Mi  of-tlie  in-  - 
habitants,  both  high  and  low,*'  is  mudi  .Ben^tejl  by  Hb 
operation. 
Corn  Bz-        At  the  top  of  Briggate,  and  having  u  /rifeW  down  it 
change.       f^^  j^  ^^^  length,  is  the  Com  Exchange^  ertfeted  ia 
1828,  on  the  deaaolition  of  the  Moot  tiall,  vi  andeat 
building  whidi  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Briggafe, 
and  behind  which  was  Cross  parish,  so  named  from  a 
cross  erected  in  1776,  in  place  of  a  niore  ancient  atrve- 
ture.    The  corporation  having  removed  tiiesf!  niiiaanees, 
the  present  neat  edj^e  was  erected.    In  the  finoot  are 
two  Ionic  oolumos  with  ants,  supportijig  an  entaUalme 
and  pediment;  and  on  the  roof  is  a  smaU  bell-tnnet 
Between  the  columns  is  a  niche  with  a  statue'  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  betfsalfa  it  the  following  idacription  >— 

**  Thif  ftatne  of  Qaeen  Anne  wis  erected  at  tlie  eost  of  Aldenaan 
Mnner,  tn  tlie  front  of  the  aneient  Moot  hall,  A.  D.'1719 ;  wns  mtontf 
at  the  ezpenae  of  the  eoipoiatlon^  and  translhrred  to  this  rite  A.  D. 
1888 ;  the  Moot  hall  haring  been  pvrebased  by  the  town,  nod  do* 
nollihed  A.  D.  1886." 

At  the  back  of  this  building  is  a  court  with  a  piaoa, 
for  the  dealers  to  exhibit  samples  of  grain,  ftc  The 
architect  was  Mr.  S.  Chapman* 
Hcadrowi.  Upper  and  Lower  Head  rows  were  so  called  finom 
their  elevated  situation.  In  the  former  is  the  Red  hall, 
so  called  because  of  the  colour  of  its  bricks.    It  was 
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erected  in  1628^  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf,  merchant  CHAP.  in. 
and  idderman  of  Leeds.  An  s^artmeht  in  this  hall  is  *"*'"'*"' 
called  the  king^s  chamber,  ever  since  Charles  L  lodged 
therein ;  which  happened,  it  is  supposed,  while  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and  on  his  way  from  Newark 
to  Newcastle.  ^'  While  the  king  was  here,*'  says  Dr. 
Whitaker,  **  a  maid-servant  of  the  house  entreated  him 
to  pat  on  her  clothes  and  make  his  escape,  assuring  him 
that  she  would  conduct  him  in  the  dark  out  at  the 
garden  door,  into  a  back  alley,  called  Liands  lane,  and 
thence  to  a  friend's  house,  from  whence  he  might  make 
his  escape  into  France.  The  king,  however,  declined 
the  woman's  oflfer,  but  with  many  thanks,  and  gave  her 
a  token  (my  account  says  the  garter,  which  is  not  very 
credible),  saying,  that  if  it  were  never  in  his  own  power, 
on  sight  of  that  token  his  son  would  reward  her. 
After  the  restoration  the  woman  presented  the  token  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  the  story. — ^The  king  inquired' 
whence  she  came?  She  said,  from  Leeds,  in  York- 
shire. Whether  she  had  a  husband  ?  She  replied,  yes. 
What  was  his  calling?  She  said,  an  under  bailiff.  Then 
aaid  the  king,  he  shall  be  chief  bailiff  in  Yorkshire. 
The  man  afterwards  built  Crosby  house  in  the  Head 
row." 

The  Free  Grammar  school.  North-street,  is  a  large  Free 
building  of  stone,  with  a  porch.     It  is  of  the  latest  ^boou^ 
order  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance.    Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscription : 

**  Free  Grammar  school  for  teaching  the  learned  langnages, 
founded  by  WUUam  Sheafield,  A.  D.  lAfiS.  This  school-house  was 
b«Ut  at  the  expense  of  John  Harrison,  A.  D.  16d4i,  and  eolargcd  by 
tlie  trustees,  A.  D.  18BS. 

The  interior  has  a  plain  oak  roof,  and  benches  on  each 
side. 

VOL.  IV.  3  K 
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BOQ^^  V'  The  first  endowment  of  a  free*school  in  this  town, 
which  has  since  been  so  eminently  useful^  is  contained 
in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  "  Syr  William  Shieaffield 
priest^  dated  in  the  sixth  yere  of  the  reigne  of  King 
Edward  the  sixths  by  which  he  vested  in  Sir  Jfaon 
Neviie^  Knt.  and  others^  as  cofeoflfees  certain  copy- 
hold lands  situate  near  Shipscar  bridge,  &c.  for  finding 
sustentation  and  living  of  one  honest,  substantial, 
learned  man  to  be  a  schoole  maister  to  teach  and  in- 
struct freely  for  ever  all  such  yonge  scholars  youths 
and  children  as  shall  come  and  resort  to  him  from  time 
to  time  to  be  taught,  instructed  and  informed  in  such 
a  school  house  as  shall  be  founded,  erected  and 
builded  by  the  paryshioners  of  the  said  town  and  parish 
of  Leedes."  The  subsequent  endowment  and  removal 
of  the  school  to  its  present  situation,  by  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  has  been  related  under  Ihe  head  oP 
public  charities.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  "  growing 
library  "  mentioned  by  him  has  been  sufiered  to  dimi* 
nish,  though  it  still  contains  some  valuable  books. 
About  the  year  1725  Cyril  Arthington,  Esq.  presented 
s.everal  splendid  volutnes,  which  amongst  others  have 
been  purloined  or  embezzled.  In  the  year  1780  an 
excellent  house  near  the  school  was  erected  by  tlie 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  mastier. 

Among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  this  school  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: — Sir  Thomas  Dennison, 
the  son  of  a  clothier  at  North  Town  End,  elevated  to  a 
seat  in  the  king's  bench  by  his  sole  merit  as  a  lawyer. 
Dr.  Christopher  Wilson,  son  of  Richard  Wilson,  Esq. 
the  elder,  recorder  of  Leeds,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Gibson^  and  became  himself 
bishop  of  Bristol.  Dr.  Samuel  Kirshaw,  vicar  of  Leeds, 
and  rector  of  Ripley,   an  attentive  and  conscientious 
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parish  priest.  Mr.  Theophilus  Lindsey^  vicar  of  Cat-  CHAP.III, 
terick,  an  honest  and  amiable  man,  of  scrupulous  con- 
science, who  forsook  his  former  connexions  and  the 
church  of  England  for  an  Unitarian  chapel  in  Essex 
street  Dr.  Berkenhout,  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant 
settled  at  Leeds,  a  man  of  lively  and  versatile  talents, 
who,  after  many  changes  of  fortune  and  calling,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  valuable  compendia  of  natural 
history.  Mr.  Thomas  Barnard,  rector  of  Newmarket 
and  Withersfield  in  Suffolk,  a  man  eminent  for 
learning.  After  a  considerable  interval  we  descend  to 
the  learned  and  pious  Joseph  Milner,  vicar  of  Hull, 
and  to  his  brother,  the  equally  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  dean  of  Carlisle^  and  master  of 
Queen's  college,  Cambridge ;  to  his  contemporary.  Dr. 
Joseph  Jowet,  of  Trinity  hall,  the  late  acute  and  judi- 
cious professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, who,  as  well  as  the  two  former,  was  a  native  of 
Leeds ;  the  Rev.  James  Fawcett,  B.  D.  Norrisian  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  university,  universally  known  by  the 
elegance  of  his  discourses ;  and.  Dr.  Joseph  Proctor, 
master  of  Catherine  hall.* 

The  Leeds  national-school  is  a  convenient  and  hand-  NttioDal 
some  edifice,  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  320  boys 
and  180  girls,  on  Dr.  Bell's,  or  the  Madras  system,  and 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  tithe-barn  be- 
longing to  the  rectory  of  Leeds,  and  near  to  the  parish 
church. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by  the  late 
vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  Haddon,  May  18,  1812,  and  the 
school  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars  Feb.  7, 
1813.  The  lessees  of  the  premises  are  the  vicar,  the 
mayor,  and  the  recorder,  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
•  Whiuker'8  Loldii  and  Blmete,  p.  75. 
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BOOK  V.  Christ  Church,  Oxford  as  proprietorB,  and  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  as  lessee  of  the  great  tithes  of  Leeds;  U> 
both  of  which  parties  this  institution  is  greatly  indebted 
for  having'  concurred  in  a  lease  of  the  premises  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  the  low  rent  of  £10  per  annum, 
and  for  the  donation  of  the  tithe-bam,  valued  at  £200. 
The  school  and  its  offices  were  erected  for  the  sum  of 
£1208.  6«.  6d. 

The  Leeds  district  niitional  society  became  in- 
corporated with  the  York  diocesan  society  for  tiie 
education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  during  the  year  l&lS^  and  at  presort 
comprehends  the  whole  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  togedier 
with  the  parishes  or  townships  of  Bradford^  Birstal^ 
Morley,  Pudsey,  and  Roihwell. 

In  the  year  1811,  a  school  was  established  for  the 
education  of  poor  boys,  upon  the  system  recommended 
by  Joseph  Lancaster.  In  the  first  instance,  a  room, 
formerly  the  old  assembly-room  in  Kirkgate^  was  hired 
and  made  use  of  for  the  purpose,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
girls'  school  upon  the  same  system ;  but  a  very  liboral 
subscription  enabled  tfie  friends  and  promoters  of  the 
school  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground,  at  the  bottom  of 
AUred-street,  opening  into  Boar-lane,  whereon  they 
erected  the  present  building,  called  ^  royal  Lancas- 
tman  Free-school,  which  cost^  with  the  land,  £9092* 
13«.  lOdl 

The  land  and  building  were  by  deed,  dated  the  2d  of 
January,  1813,  vested  in  thirteen  trustees,  of  whom 
seven  were  of  the  established  church  of  England,  and 
six  were  Protestant  dissenters,  tipon  trust,  and  to  the 
intent  that  the  upper  room  of  the  building'  might  be  at 
all  times  for  ever  used,  occupied,  and  enjoyed,  as  a 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  boys  of  the  town  and 
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neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  oq  the  system  established  and    chapju. 
then  used  by  Josei^i  Lancaster. 

The  average  number  of  boys,  regularly  receiving 
education  at  the  school  since  its  establishment,  is  about 
500,  and  the  annual  cost,  for  the  instruction  of  each 
boy,  is  about  five  shillings. 

The  Church  of  England  and  Methodist  Sunday-schools  SnndAy 
are  too  numerous  to  particularize ;  every  church  and  ^ 
chapel  almost  has  a  school,  and  it  is  supposed  that  1400 
boys,  and  1100  girls,  receive  instruction  in  schools  at- 
tached to  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  establishment 
The  difl^rent  sects  of  dissenters  educate  in  the  same 
manner  about  2100  boys,  and  2300  girls. 

In  Woodhouse  lane  is  a  large  but  irregular  building  Wade*i 
of  stone,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture^  called 
Wade's  halL  This  lane  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
leads  to  the  extensive  and  pleasant  village  of  Wood* 
house.  Upon  die  moor  here,  the  markets  were  held 
during  the  plague.  Mr.  Thoresby  thus  notices  an 
ancient  court  which  was  held  here :— '^  But  we  have  the 
footsteps  of  another  sort  of  convention  here,  in  the  name 
of  some  lands  that  are  yet  called  Parrack.  Now,  Mr. 
Somner,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  of  gavelkind,  tells  us,' 
that  the  lord,  or  his  bailiff,  and  his  tenants,  were  wont 
to  meet  upon  the  place  at  certain  seasons,  called  Paroo- 
time,  to  hold  a  Paroc,  a  court-like  kind  of  meeting,  not 
much  unlike  the  forest  swaine-mote,  where  an  account 
was  taken  of  the  pannage  for  the  year  past ;  unless  you 
will  rather  take  it  as  deduced  from  the  Saxon  Peappoc, 
a  small  park  or  enclosure  for  the  eonveniency  of  securing 
deer,  to  be  turned  out  and  hunted.  That  there  was  a 
eapital  messuage  here,  is  evident  from  the  survey ;  and 
that  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity  appears  probable 
from  the  materials  of  the  fabric." 
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BOOK  V.  At  Woodhouse  car  is  a  medicinal  well^  which  both  in' 
the  taste  and  effects  resembles  the  sulphur-well  upon 
Knaresborough  forest  ^*  One  who  was  a  divine,  as  wefl 
as  historian,  well  observes,  that  sanative  springs  are 
found  in  such  places,  as  if  nature  therein  intimated  her 
intention,  designing  them  for  pabhc  profit,  not  private 
employment  This  is  said  to  tinge  silver  with  a  golden 
colour,  but  so  far  short  of  that  of  Buda,  which  gilded  a 
iive*sols  piece  in  half  a  minute  by  rubbing  it,  that  the 
alteration  was  scarce  discernible  in  several  hours.  It 
seems  rather  to  resemble  the  foetid  spring  at  West 
Camel,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  that  tinges  silver 
black."* 

There  is  a  neat  school-housed  at  Woodhouse,  erected 
in  1821,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Chantrell.  The  vil- 
lage is  entirely  occupied  by  clothiers. 

Sheepscar,  which  is  mentioned  in  many  early  charters^ 
is  the  sheeps'-pool,  having  probably  been  used  in  ancient 
times  for  washing  sheep.  It  is  now  a  small,  but  plea- 
sant hamlet,  with  some  good  houses. 

Near  Buislingthorpe  are  .  the  horse^barracks.  It  is 
computed  that  the  expense  of  their  erection,  with  the 
necessary  appendages,  amounted  to  £24,000,  and  the 
grant  made  by  parliament  for  the  purpose  was  £28,000. 
The  site  of  the  building,  with  the  parade-ground,  &c. 
occupies  about  eleven  acres.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and 
Craven  were  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings.    The  situation  is  pleasant  and  salubrious. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  a  bridge  over  the  Aire, 
and  chapel  attached  to  it,  (in  which,  according  to  die 
devotion  of  those  times,  early  mass  was  said  for  the 
benefit  pf  travellers,)  occurs  in  1376,  when  one  William 
de  Derby  is  mentioned  as*,  chaplain  in  a  deed  of  that 
•  Thoresby. 
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date.  From  the  dissolution^  the  chapel^  which  stood  on  ohap.iii 
the  right  hand  of  the  bridge^  on  entering  Briggate,  was 
applied  to  the  use  of  a  school,  for  which  purpose  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  down  to  the  year  1728,  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  warehouse.  In  the  year  1730  the 
bridge  was  widened  for  double  carriages,  and  a  second 
time,  in  1760,  when  the  remains  of  the  chapel  being 
taken  down,  the  foundation  stones  appeared  so  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  the  bridge  itself,  that  both  must 
have  been  built  at  the  same  time. 

The  river  Aire  supplies  the  town  with  water,  which  is 
brought  by  a  tunnel  from  the  king's  mills  to  the  water- 
works near  the  bridge,  whence  it  is  forced  by  a  powerful 
engine  into  three  very  large  reservoirs,  situate  at  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  town,  from  which,  after  remaining 
a  certain  time  to  deposit  its  impurities,*  it  is  distributed 
by  leaden  pipes  into  every  part  of  the  town,  and  almost 
into  every  house.  Some  years  ago,  an  opinion  obtained 
pretty  generally  that  these  works  were  not  of  sufficient 
power  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  and  the  intention 
was  formed  of  erecting  new  works,  at  a  vast  public 
expense ;  but  by  the  able  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
Mr.  George  Webster,  the  works  were  first  put  in  a  state 
of  proper  repair,  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  then  ren- 
dered completely  efficient ;  and  at  present  there  are  few 
places  in  the  kingdom  so  well  supplied  with  water  as  the 
town  of  Leeds.  The  commissioners  of  the  water-works 
ai;e  chosen  at  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  January  annually. 

The  Aire  and  C  alder  navigation  company  have  some 
extensive  warehouses  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  those  on 
the  north  side,  represented  in  the  annexed  view,  are  of 
immense  size,  and  form  a  prominent  object  in  any  view 
of  the  town.    They  were  erected  in  1827  and  1828. 
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BOOK  V.  On  the  souttiern  side  of  the  ri?er  Aire  there  aie  few 
objectB  that  require  notice.  The  south  maiket,  formed 
a  few  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chantreil, 
deserves  a  better  site.  In  the  centre .  of  it  is  a  circolar 
temple,  composed  of  twelve  Doric  pillars  outside,  and 
the  same  number  inside.  The  outer  ones  support  a 
bold  entablature.  Above  is  a  large  cupola,  also  having 
twelve  attached  columns,  and  a  hemispherical  dome 
covered  with  lead.  This  market,  which  was  formed  by 
a  company  of  proprietors,  has  been  a'  decided  failure, 
except  for  quarterly  leather  sales,  which  take  place  here. 

Theatre.  In  Hunslet  lane  is  the  theatre,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  of  brick,  vnthout  the  least  ornament  The  interior 
is  neat,  and  comprises  two  circles  of  boxes,  widi  a  good 
gallery. 

Coaisttith  Neau:  Huqslet  lane  is  the  Rev.  R  H.  Brandling's 
Coal  Staith.  It  has  an  iron  rsul-road  for  two  miles  and 
a-half  to  the  ufouth  of  the  pit,  and  on  it  are  two  loco- 
motive steam-engines,  which  will  draw  about  thirty-five 
waggons,  of  three  tons  and  a-half  each,  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  an  hour.  The  tower,  of  Christ  church.  Mea- 
dow lane,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  has  an 
excellent  appearance  from  this  staith. 

Gasworks.  '^^  gas-works  were  erected  in  1818  by  subseriptioD. 
They  form  an  extensive  establidunent,  situate  in  York- 
road,  and  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  street  lamps, 
many  of  the  shops,  and  some  of  the  principal  manufac- 
tories of  the  town.  The  company  was  formed  under  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  cost  of  the 
woiks,  &c.  was  upwards  of  £25,000. 

Fairs.  There  are  two  fairs  held  annually  at  Leeds ;  one  on 

the  lOtti  and  11th  of  July,  for  horses ;  and  the  other  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  November,  for  homed  cattle.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  young  persons  of  both  sexes  from 
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die  country  attend  to  be  hired  as  servants,  principally  ^**^^'"'- 
into  the  families  of  farmers. 

The  following  brief  memoir  of  the  learned  and  excel*  R^iph 
lent  antiquary,  to  whom  we  have  so  often  expressed  our  Thoreiby. 
obligations  in  the  course  of  this  account  of  Leeds>  will 
appropriately  close  the  present  chapter. 

Ralph  Thoresby,  the  learned  and  pious  author  of 
the  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  was  born  at  the  house  of  his 
father,  John  Thoresby,  in  Kirkgate,  August  16,  1658. 
The  family  was  ancient  and  respectable,  and  our  anti- 
quary was  willing  to  accept  the  evidence  of  genealogists 
by  profession,  that  it  might  be  traced  to  AykBth  or  Ayk- 
frith,  a  noble  baron,  lord  of  Dent,  Sedbergh,  and 
twelve  other  seigniories  in  the  time  of  Canute,*  the 
Dane.  From  that  period  they  are  found  in  the  si- 
tuation of  lords  of  the  manor  of  Thursby,  Thorsby, 
Thoresby,  or,  as  the  name  of  the  place  is  now  pro^ 
nounced  Thuresby,  in  Wensleydale.  Here  for  many 
generations  their  alliances  witli  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  families  of  the  country  prove  them  to  have 
lived  in  wealth  and  honour,  and  here  was  bom  John  de 
Thursby  (his  own  orthography  of  the  name),  who,  through 
a  long  succession  of  preferments,  became  archbishop  of 
York  and  chancellor  of  England.  The  direct  male  line 
continued  to  Henry  Thoresby,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 

*  Few  men  are  very  scrupaloaa  in  weighing  proofs  of  high  anti- 
quity, when  impoted  to  their  own  families,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  eyidencea  may  hare  existed,  which  would  hare  brought  conTic* 
-  tioD  of  this  singular  fact  to  the  clearest  and  most  unprejudiced  under- 
standing. But  whoever  lias  been  in  the  habit  of  tracing  this  species 
of  information  to  its  legitimate  sources,  must  have  pereeiyed  that  they 
generally  originate  at  a  lower  period  than  the  Conquest,  and  that,  be- 
fore the  era  of  dated  charters  and  the  commencement  of  local  sur- 
names, the  authorities  from  which  genealogies  have  been  compiled  are 
both  few  and  doubtful. 
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BOOK  V.  who  died  A.  D.  1615^  leaving  a  single  daughter  and 
heiress,  Eleanor,  who,  by  marriage  with  Sir  T.  Hard* 
resse,  of  Ghreat  Hardresse,  in  Kent,  brought  the  manor 
of  Tboresby,  with  a  large  personal  fortune,  into  that 
family.  Henry  had  a  younger  brother,  Ralph  Thore8by> 
settled,  in  what  capacity  we  are  not  told,  at  Wooiham, 
near  Barnard's  Castle.  Ralph  was  father  of  George 
Thoresby,  of  West  Cottingwith,  in  the  county  of  York, 
who,  by  two  successive  marriages,  had  issue  John  and 
Paul.  These  brothers  of  the  half  blood  settled  as 
clothiers  at  Leeds,  where  both  became  aldermen  of  the 
borough.  The  elder  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  our 
author's  father,  and  the  younger  had  a  very  numerous 
issue. 

Ralph  Thoresby,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  school,  formerly  tbe 
chantry,  near  the  bridge,  at  Leeds.  He  was  next  re- 
moved to  the  grammar  school,  and  afterwards  placed- by 
his  father's  care  with  a  worthy  relative  in  London,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  intended  calling  as 
a  mett^hant.  Here,  however,  a  new  and  splendid  scene  of 
antiquities  opened  upon  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
more  occupied  in  visiting  churches,  copying  monumental 
inscriptions,  and  drawing  up  tables  of  benefactions,  than 
in  poring  over  ledgers,  drawing  up  invoices,  or  copying 
the  unamusing  articles  of  a  merchant's  desk.  In  the 
spring  of  1678,  being  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was 
sent  by  bis  father  to  Rotterdam,  in  order  to  learn  the 
Dutch  and  French  languages,  and  to  perfect  nimself  in 
mercantile  accomplishments.  The  expense  of  this  tour 
was  not  wholly  thrown  away,  for  though  he  early  and 
prudently  withdrew  from  an  employment  not  congenial 
to  his  disposition,  and  altogether  incompatible  with  his 
favourite  pursuit,  yet  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired 
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in  one  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  gready  facili-  CHAF^Jir. 
tated  his  acquirement  of  the  rest,  by  means  of  which  he 
became  a  skilful  etymologist  of  Saxon  local  names  at 
home,  one  of  the  first  and  most  valuable  accomplish- 
ments of  an  English  topographer.  The  climate  not 
agreeing  with  his  constitution,  he  returned  to  England  ' 
about  the  close  of  the  same  year,  with  the  remains  of 
an  ague,  iriiich  nothing  but  air  and  exercise  could  dis- 
sipate. For  this  purpose  he  made  several  excursions  on 
horseback,  constantly  uniting  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  health  with  the  desire  of  topographical  knowledge. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1679,  the  mercantile 
concerns  of  the  house  devolved  upon  the  son,  at  no  very 
auspicious  period:  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  old 
and  staple  trade  of  the  town,  had,  for  a  season,  fidlen 
into  a  state  of  decay :  to  repair  this  deficiency,  Ralph 
Thoresby  purchased  the  freedom  of  an  incorporated 
company  of  merchant  adventurers,  trading  to  Hamburgh, 
and  having  placed  his  affairs,  as  be  supposed,  in  a  pro- 
mising situation,  he  married,  at  Ledsham,  February  25, 
1684,  Anna,  third  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Richard 
Sykes,  of  Leeds,  gentleman,  whose  descent  he  has  care- 
fully recorded. 

His  father  had  left  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
medals,  purchased  from  the  executors  of  Thomas  lord 
Fairfax,  to  whom  and  to  whose  family  the  Thoresbys 
had,  from  similarity  of  principles,  religious  and  politi- 
cal, been  long  devoted.  Like  the  old  general  of  the 
parliament,  they  were  moderate  Presbyterians,  but  with- 
out any  violent  animosity  to  the  church  ;  like  him  they 
were  never  undevoted  to  the  person  of  King  Charles  L, 
and  with  him  they  made  an  unqualified  submission  to 
his  son. 

After    the   accession   of  King    James,    and    when 
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BOOK  V.  bis  conduct^  however  plausible  towards  the  diasentei, 
threatened  the  ruin  of  protestantisin  in  all  its  denomina- 
tions^ he  became  more  frequent  in  his  attendaaoe 
upon  the  worship  of  the  established  church.  For  this 
he  had  two  reasons,  first  the  learned  tod  excellent  dis- 
courses of  his  parish  minister,  Mr.  Milner,  and  secondly, 
a  generous  resolution  to  support  by  his  countenance  and 
example  that  church,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  was 
evident  that  the  dissenters  would  finally  be  indebted  for 
their  own.  Meantime  the  revolution  took  place,  and 
while  the  church  of  Leeds  was  supplied  by  a  minister, 
even  more  attractive  than  Mr.  Milner,  the  see  of  Yoi^ 
was  filled  by  a  prelate  who  condescended  to  number  the 
antiquary  among  his  friends.  As  his  reputation  in- 
creased, the  number  of  his  friends,  especially  in  the 
church,  continued  to  increase  also,  and  he  was  happy  in 
an  intimate  familiarity  with  Dr.  Nicholson,  then  arch- 
deacon, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  the  northern  languages,  and  Dr.  Gibson, 
the  celebrated  editor  of  Camden's  Britannia,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London;  with  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York,  Dr. 
Greorge  Hickes,  Bishop  Kennet,  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
whose  passion  for  coins  was  aided  by  a  much  ampler 
fortune  than  that  of  our  author;  the  learned  Wanley,  the 
indefatigable  Thomas  Heame,  the  industrious  John 
Strype,  the  pious  and  philosophical  John  Ray,  and  above 
all,  with  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Bierley,  near  Bradford,  to 
whose  neighbourhood  he  was  indebted  for  more  frequent 
and  personal  communications  than  with  the  rest 

The  history  of  an  amiable  man  of  letters  is  the 
history  of  literary  friendships,  and  in  addition  to  the 
dignified  catalogue  before  recited,  are  to  be  recorded 
the  celebrated  naturalist.  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  by  whose 
recommendation,  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Gale,  our 
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author  was  elected  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  chap.  in. 
oecationaUy  corresponded  abo  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  the  eminent  John  Evelyn^  the  amiable  author  of 
the  SUva.  Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  Dr.  Woodward,  and  Dr. 
Mead,  knew  and  respected  him :  but  perhaps  the  last 
man  of  letters  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  was  the  long-lived  and  learned  antiquarian  vision- 
ary. Dr.  Stukeley,  who  carried  down  the  recollection 
'  of  Thoresby  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

At  what  time  he  fonned  the  plan  of  his  great  work, 
the  Ducatus  Lepdiensis,  does  not  appear,  but  the  first 
impulse  appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  sermon  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Milner,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  great  antiquity  of  the  town,  and  the  notice  with 
which  it  had  been  honoured  by  Bede.  ''  There  is,  how- 
ever," says  Dr.  Whitaker,  ''a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
grammar-school,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  respect- 
able, master,  Mr.  Whiteley,  now  before  me,  containing 
the  first  rough  draft  of  the  Ducatus,  in  Thoresby's  hand- 
writing; but  it  has  nothing  to  fix  the  date.  At  this 
time  I  know  not  that  any  other  counties  had  been  illus- 
trated by  the  labours  of  provincial  topographers,  than 
Kent,  Surrey,  Cornwall,  Warwickshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Lancashire.  Paro- 
chial histories  were  very  few,  and  our  author  modestly 
described  himself  as  '  attempting  his  account  of  the 
parish  of  Leeds,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Plot'  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  laborious  work,  he  frequently  an* 
nounces  his  intention  of  compiling  an  historical  or 
biographical  part  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  topo- 
graphicaL  For  this  undertaking,  his  own  museum,  as 
well  as  his  recollection,  afibrded  ample  materials :  but 
age  was  now  creeping  upon  him,  and  indolence,  its  usual 
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BOOK  V.  attendant  A  regard,  however,  to  the  church  of  his  own 
parish,  and  the  many  eminent  divines  who  had  presided 
over  it,  prompted  him  to  frame  and  commit  to  the  press, 
his  Vicaria  Leodiensis,  which  was  published  A.D.  1724. 
He  was  now  sisLty-six  years  of  age,  a  period  beyond 
which  little  space  is  usually  left  for  bodily  or  mental 
exertion.  He  had  a  constitutional,-  perhaps  an  heredi- 
tary, tendency  to  apoplexy.  The  consistency  of  his 
blood  was  thick,  which  exposed  him  to  pains  or  numb- 
ness in  the  back  part  of  his  head,  with  other  apoplectic 
symptoms.  All  these  he  received  as  intimations  of  his 
approaching  departure,  which  was  delayed  beyond  his 
expectation.  In  the  month  of  October,  1724,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  so 
far  recovered  as  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  walk  without 
help.  There  is  also  a  letter  extant,  written  by  him  in 
this  melancholy  state,  and  complaining,  though  with 
great  patience  and  submission,  of  his  feelings ;  thus  he 
languished  till  the  same  month  of  the  following  year, 
when  he  received  a  second  and  final  shock  from  the 
same  disease,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  October  16, 
1725,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  vras  in- 
terred with  his  ancestors,  in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church, 
and  has  now  lain  upwards  of  a  century,  without  any  me- 
morial from  the  piety  of  his  friends,  or  the  gratitude 
of  his  townsmen."* 

•  Whitoker 
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CHAPTER  IV 

8URYBT    OF  THB    CBAPBLBIB8   AND   TOWNSHIPS    IN  THB    PAU8H 
OF   LBBDS. 

HoLBBCK  is  an   ancient  chapelry  in  the  parish  and  CHAP,  iv. 
borough  of  Leeds^  joining  to  it  on  the  south.     It  is  Holbeck. 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  its  low  situation  by 
the  side  of  a  small  beck^  or  stream. 

The  chapel^  dedicated  to  St  Catherine,  is  a  small  Chapel. 
edifice,  of  considerable  antiquity.  Ralph  Paganel,  who, 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  held  fifteen  lord- 
ships in  this  county,  founded  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  York,  to  which  he  gave  eccUsiam  de  Leddis, 
&c.  In  the  pope's  bull  is  also  added  capellum  de 
Holbeck  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  same  nobleman.  In  this 
chapel  there  was  a  chantry  or  donation,  valued,  in  the 
thirty-seventh  of  Henry  VIII.  at  £4.  per  annum.  The 
chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
vicar  of  Leeds,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£16.  IBs.  8d.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  with  a  bell  turret  at 
the  west  end. 

A  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is  in-  Church 
tended  to  accommodate  1200  persons,  606  in  pews, 
and  594  in  free  seats.  The  architect's  estimate  is 
£3786.  lOs.  lid,,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  .5th 
August,  1829.  The  site  is  the  gift  of  the  marchioness  of 
Hertford,  and  the  architect  is  R  D.  Chaiitrell,  Esq. 
It  will  be  in  the  early  style  of  English  architecture,  with 
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BOOK  V.    a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end^  120  feet  high.    The 
old  chapel  is  to  be  used  as  a  Sunday  schooL 

Manor.  The  manor  of  Holbeck  was  parcel  of  the  lands  and  pos- 

sessions of  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  York^  and  then  of  Sir  Arthur  Darcy  :  it  was 
subsequently  the  inheritance  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Machel,  Lord  Ingram^  Viscount  Irwin,  being  purchased 
of  King  James  I.  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram^  sen. ;  it  now 
belongs  to  the  marchioness  of  Hertford. 

"  This  place  is  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  veiy 
ancient  families  of  the  Neviles,  whose  pedigree  is  here  to 
be  inserted  from  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
the  present  heir,  William  Nevile,  Esq.  (captain  in  the 
late  wars  in  Ireland,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  West- 
riding,  and,  anno  1710,  high-sheriff  of  the  county  of 
York),  who  is  of  great  extract  also  by  the  mother^s  side, 
the  excellent  dowager  being  of  the  honourable  family  of 
Cavendish.  His  paternal  coat  is  argent  a  saltire  jru/ea 
a  crescent  for  distinction :  for  though  the  Neviles  d 
Raby  had  the  field  gules,  and  the  charge  argent,  yef 
Monsieur  Robert  Nevile  de  Hornby,  from  whom  this 
family  is  descended,  bore  it  as  before  expressed."  * 

Here,  according  to  Mr.  Thoresby,  was  an  ancient 
edifice,  dedicated  to  St  Helen,  which  was  probably 
attached  to  a  medicinal  well  still  existing  in  this 
village. 

Hsnslet.  The  populous  chapelry  of  Hunslet  is  situate  about 

one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Leeds.  This  place  evi- 
dently derived  its  name  from  being  the  town  in  which 
the  royal  dog-house  was  erected  when  the  king's  court 
was  at  Leeds.  Thoresby  says  ''  the  name  is  evidently 
composed  of  Huii*t>e  canis,  and  f^^^  area,  casa,  domtu, 

•  Thoresby.  Edit.  Whltaker,  p.  185. 
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or  pleov,  amnis  seu  canalisy  whence  the  Fleet  at  Lon-  chap,  iv. 
doD;  and  then  it  answers  to  Houndsditoh  there/' 

The  chapel  (dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin)  is  a  Chapel. 
perpetual  curacy^  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at  £l5.lQg.8d» 
and  in  the  parliamentary  return  at  £140 ;  it  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Iieeds.  It  is  a  mean  ediiice^  erected 
in  1636,  and  enlarged  about  1744.  It  is  of  brick,  and 
the  interior  has  a  gallery  and  font. 

''That Roger  of  Montgomery  (de  MonieCtomerici)  earl 
of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  had  this  and  other  manors 
here/'  says  Mr.  Thoresby,  *'  seems  probable,  not  only 
firom  his  prevalency  widi  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
gave  him  one  hundred  and  fifty^seven  lordships  besides 
the  castle  of  Arundel,  the  cities  of  Chichester  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  almost  all  Shropshire ;  but  from  what 
Mr.  Camden  says,  that  Roger  Corbet  held  of  him 
Huelebec,  Hundeslii,  Femleg,'  &c.  Now  though  dns 
be  recited  in  Shropshire,  yet  no  such  towns  appear 
there,  but  on  the  contrary,  three  of  like  denomination  in 
this  part  of  the  parish  of  Leedes,  and  it  is  certain  his 
son  Roger  of  Poictou  had  seventy-six  manors  in  this 
county ;  and  that  William  Pictaviensis,  or  of  Poictou, 
was  lord  of  Kirkestall,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  men- 
tioned before;  and  that  he  resided  at  Hedingley,in  this 
parish^  is  probable  from  an  ancient  deed,  sans  date,  in 
my  collections ;  whereby  Robert,  the  son  of  William  de 
Stapleton,  gave  certain  lands  to  that  monastery,  which  is 
attested  '  Domino  Johanne  deHoderode  tunc  Senescallo 
Pontisfracti,  Willielmo  Pictaviens.  de  Hedingley,  Alex, 
de  Leedes/  &c.  Sir  William  Dugdale's  silence  in  this 
case  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  for  neither  does  he 
once  mention  Hunslet  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lacies,  earls  of  Lincoln,  and  yet  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged it  was  so,  and  that  they  held  it  of  the  king 
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BOOK  V.  in  capiie.  The  pedigree  of  the  Lacies  is  resenred  to  tbe 
historical  part,  with  the  memoirs  of  several  eminent 
persons  of  it.  By  a  list  of  the  knight's  fees  in  the 
wapentake  of  Morley,  it  appears  that  William  Latymer 
held  in  Hunslet  three  carucates  (whereof  fourteen  mads 
a  fee)  of  which  William  de  Alta  Ripa  (D'Autrey)  held 
five  oxgangSy  William  de  I'Hayes  five,  Isolda  del  Hay, 
and  Robert  de  Alta  Ripa  five,  and  William  de  Wood- 
house  four  oxgangs. 

**  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Richard 
Gascoigne,  brother  to  the  celebrated  judge,  purchased  a 
considerable  estate  at  Hunslet  and  Catte-BestOn,  of 
Hugh  del  Hay  and  Margaret  his  wife.  Sir  Tho.  Nevile, 
of  Liversedge,  married  the  heiress  of  6ascoigne«  and  in 
her  right  was  seized  of  this  lordship,  an  ancient  mansion 
house  and  a  park  there.  In  this  family  it  continued  till 
the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  John  Neville  being 
accused  for  joining  in  the  rebellion  with  his  kinsman  the 
earl  of  Westmorland,  the  estate  was  confiscated,  and  was 
given  by  the  queen  to  Sir  Edward  Gary,  Knight  It 
was  settled  upon  his  second  son.  Sir  Philip  Gary,  who^ 
with  John  Gary,  Esq.  his  son  and  heir,  sold  all  the 
lands,  mills,  and  wastes,  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  the 
Fentons  were  a  numerous  and  thriving  family  ;  they  are 
yet  lords  of  the  manor  with  the  Baynses,  Cowpers,  (of 
which  family  Mr.  John  Gowper  married  Frances,  eldest 
daughter   of  Gilbert   Legh,   of  Midleton,   Esq.)   and 

the ." 

The  attainder  of  Sir  John  Nevile,  for  the  rebellion  of 
the  year  1570,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  his 
estates  in  small  parcels,  were  the  means  of  extending 
the  woollen  manufacture,  both  here  and  in  the  parish  of 
Birstal. 

Aniiicy.  Armley  is  a  pleasant  and  populous  chapelry  in  the 
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parish  and  borough  of  Leeds,  and  is  two  miles  and  a  chap,  iv. 
half  from  the  last-mentioned  town.     It  derives  its  name 
from  Arm  or  Orm^  a  name  familiar  in  Domesday,  and 
signifies  the  field  of  that  personage. 

This  town  was  held  by  the  Lacies,  earls  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  king  in  capiUy  in  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  I. 
Roger  of  Leedes  had,  in  East  Armley,  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  of  Robert  of  Everingham,  by  knight's  service,  which 
Robert  held  of  the  said  earl ;  and  Roger  paid  to  the 
fine  of  the  wapentake  28.  Ad.  ob.*  In  the  eleventh  of 
Richard  II.  Sir  Reginald  Everingham,  and  Agnes  his 
wife,  passed  their  estate  here  to  Hugh  of  Leedes.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  Musgraves  had  an  estate  here, 
where  the  name  yet  continues,  and  have  a  tradition, 
that  from  one  of  this  family  is  descended  a  flourishing 
race  of  persons  of  quality  in  a  neighbouring  county ;  it 
is  often  written  Muse-grave,  Mr.  Thoresby  supposes 
originally  from  some  of  the  families  being  grave  or 
keeper  of  the  falcons,  from  whence  the  mewse  near 
Charing-cross  received  its  name;  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  falcons  was  an  office  of  great  consequence  in  old 
time8.t  Here  ako  was  for  many  ages  the  principal  seat 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Hopton.  The  hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  this  family,  was  an  extensive  edifice.  Mr. 
Thoresby  says,  twenty-six  rooms  were  demolished  to 
make  it  into  a  farm-house. 

Sir  Ingram  Hopton,  lord  of  Armley,  had  a  daughter 
and  heiress,  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  of 
WighiU,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Catharine,  mar- 
ried Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer,  who  sold  this  manor  to 
Margaret,  widow  and  relict  of  Sir  William  Ingleby,  of 
Ripley.     In  ^lis  family  it  continued  till  the  year  1781, 

•  Rirkby*9  inquest.  +  Stow's  Survey  of  Londoo,  p.  498. 
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when  the  whole  estate  of  Sir  John  Ingleby^  Bart,  Aen 
deceased,  was  sold  by  his  trustees  to  several  purchases, 
among  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Wolrich,  of  Leeds,  mer* 
chant,  contracted  for  the  manorial  rights. 

The  cbapelry  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  and  is  valued  in  the  Liber 
regis  at  £26.  U.  Ad.  The  chapel  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.*  Ralph  Hopton,  Esq.  (father 
to  Sir  Ingram)  gave  the  ground  whereupon  it  stands, 
but  died  before  it  was  finished.  Sir  Miles  Stapleton, 
and  Dame  Mary  his  wife,  confirmed  the  same,  with 
several  pieces  of  common,  which  were  enclosed,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  minister  there.  It  is  a  neat 
edifice,  but  contains  nothing  worthy  notice.  A  very 
good  brick  house  was  erected  here  in  1704,  for  the 
residence  of  the  curates  of  this  chapelry. 

In  this  village  is  Armley  house,  the  elegant  residence 
of  B.  Gott,  Esq.  It  is  situate  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Aire,  and  is  built  of  stone.  The  northern 
front  has  a  portico ;  and  the  interior,  which  is  fitted 
up  with  great  taste,  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
paintings.  Armley  mills,  which  belong  to  the  same 
gentleman,  are  the  most  elegant  pile  of  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds. 

In  this  township  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
fortification,  now  much  mutilated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  through  it  Mr.  Thoresby 
thus  notices  it  i^-"  Nothiirg  has  been  of  so  great  emin- 
ence here  as  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Gyant's*hill ;  from  whence  the  vulgar  fancy  I  know  not 
what  giant  threw  a  prodigious  great  stone  into  a  lane  at 


*  It  was  conaecrated  by  Archbishop  Sterne,  Aug.  94,  IQOi. 
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a  good  distance  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  whereas  chap,IV. 

this  is  upon  the  south  bank  of  it;  upon  which  stone 

the  credulous  can  see  the  impressions  of  his  fingers  as 

distinctly  as  the  virgin's  hair  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  that 

once  grew  upon  the  hill  at  Halifax  (which  from  thence 

was  called  hah;s  peax)  upon  which  the  famous  Jirfiannes 

de  Sacro  Bosco  lay  on  his  back  to  observe  the  motion 

of  the  stars,  when  he  writ  his  celebrated  book  4k 

SphiBra. 

"  This  place,  no  doubt,  was  a  Danish  fortification,* 
and  notably  situated;  it  was  upon  a  steep  bank,  or 
precipice  rather,  that  commands  the  river  Aire,  and  has  a 
good  prospect  of  the  parts  adjoining.  The  circular  camp 
has  been  twenty  poles  round,  as  near  as  I  can  com- 
pute from  what  remains,  and  the  square  below  more  than 
thirty ;  the  rampire  is  yet  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
and  perhaps  this  was  Arms-low  or  Hill  that  gave  deno- 
mination to  the  town.  I  shall  with  the  greater  freedom 
give  my  thoughts  of  this  etymon,  because  having  com- 
municated them  to  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  (than  whom 
a  more  competent  judge  cannot  be  desired)  they  have 
been  so  happy  as  to  receive  his  sanction.  That  these 
parts  of  England  were  inhabited  by  the  Danes,  is  su^ 
ficiently  known  to  all  that  have  read  the  history  of  those 
ages ;  that  there  was  also  a  person  of  eminency  amongst 
them  called  Arm  or  Orm,  is  evident  from  several  places 
that  do  yet  bear  his  name,  as  Armthorp,  Armin,  &c. 
The  A  breve  of  the  old  Danes,  and  the  O  breve,  were 
pronounced  much  alike,  and  in  the  variation  of  words 
often  changed  into  one  another;  of  which  we  have 
instances  in  his  most  noble  Thesaurus  lAnguar.  VsL 
Septenir,     To  which  I  may  add  the  simame  of  Ambler, 

*  Dr.  WhiUker  C4>iiiddsd  tn  this  oplnloiu 
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BOOK  V.  in  this  town^  which  is  often  writ  and  printed  Ombler ; 
so  this  Arm  is  the  same  with  Orm^  an  ancient  family  both 
amongst  the  Danes  and  northern  English^  amongst 
whom  was  one  Orm^  whose  Dano-Saxon  manuscript  is 
yet  extant^  and  called  from  him  Ormulum.  There  was 
also  another  of  the  name,  a  noted  person  in  these  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  in  Henry  the  First's  time ;  and  I  have  seen 
also  a  release,  dated  anno  1322,  from  John,  son  of 
'William  Orm,  concenung  an  estate  in  this  parish.*  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  other  monuments  of  the  Danish 
times,  as  particularly  Tingley,  or  more  truly  Ting 
law  or  low,  as  it  is  in  the  best  map  that  was  ever  made 
for  this  country,  and  was  performed  by  Mr.  Christopher 
Saxton,  who  lived  at  or  very  near  diat  place,  which 
imports  a  Danish  court  of  judicature,  in  the  language  of 
that  age  called  tinge,t  as  a  most  excellent  guide 
instructs  us.'" 

Chapel.  At  Armley  is  a  large  chapel  belonging  to  the  Wes- 

leyan  Methodists. 

Wortley.  The  chapelry  of  Wartley  adjoins  Armley,  and  is 
three  miles  from  Leeds.  It  derives  its  name,  according 
to  Thoresby ,  from  the  quantity  of  worts,  or  herbs,  growing 
in  its  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  good  vein  of  fine  clay 
in  this  township,  that  will  retain  its  whiteness  after  it  is 
burnt,  and  is  therefore  used  in  making  tobacco  pipes. 

In  the  year  1766,  James  Farrar,  Esq.,  sol4  the  manor 
of  Wortley  to  John  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Holb(H:k,  whose 
son,  John  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Bramham,  is  the  present 
owner  of  it 

Chapel.  The  chapel  here  erected  about  thirty*five  years  aep 

is  in  the  patronage  of  five  trustees ;  it  is  not  in  cb^ffge. 
It  was  erected  principally  under  the  influence  of /John 

*  Penes  Seth.  Skelton.  Gent.  ] 

t  Bp.CarlUle*8  Hist,  lib.ii.  196. 
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Smyth,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  the  builders  chap,  iv. 
were  not  able  to  adjust  the  important  claim  of  patronage 
with  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
dissenters,  who  officiated  till  the  year  1813,  when  the 
present  lord  archbishop  of  York  consecrated  it 

Beestan  is  a  pleasing  chapelry  situate  on  a  con-  Beeston. 
siderable  eminence,  two  miles  south  of  Leeds*  The 
situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  conunanding  views  of 
the  country  in  every  direction;  but  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coal  mines  more  than  counteracts  all  which  nature 
had  done  to  render  it  an  agreeable  residence. 

The  chapelry  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  Clmpel. 
of  the  vicar  of  Leeds*  It  is  valued  in  the  Liber  regis  at 
£28.  The  chapel  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
Dr.  Whitaker  considers  it  is  probably  the  second  in 
antiquity  within  the  parish  of  Leeds.  The  present 
edifice  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  interior  is  a  gallery.  A  lancet 
window  at  the  same  end  appears  to  be  as  old  as 
Henry  III.  But  the  south  aisle  and  east  end  are  of 
much  better  masonry  and  later  date*  The  monogram  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  over  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle, 
where  was  undoubtedly  a  chantry  dedicated  to  her 
honour.  In  the  year  1784  the  remains  of  the  painted 
glass  mentioned  by  Thoresby  appeared  as  follows.  Of 
the  arms  of  Calverley  there  were  no  visible  traces; 
the  rest,  or  parts  of  them,  were  placed  in  the  south-east 
window,  but  differently  arranged.  The  figure  of  the 
saint,  with  the  label  mentione<l  by  our  author,  but  some 
parts  transposed,  was  in  the  same  situation. 

The  landed  endowment  of  this  chapel  is  valuable. 
Ralph  Beeston,  of  Beeston,  Esq.,  by  indenture  dated 
May  7,   in   the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,    1597, 
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PQQ^  ^'  granted  and  demised  to  Thomas  Cotes  a  measoage^ 
barn^  stable,  garden,  and  certain  lands  in  Beegton,  for 
the  term  of  fonr  hundred  years^  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
10s.  y  which  premises  Cotes  soon  after  vested  in  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  curate  of  Beeston  for  the  time 
being,  to  take  place  at  his  death ;  and  in  the  year  1637^ 
the  said  Cotes  conveyed  other  lands  to  trustees  to  the 
use  of  the  curate  of  Beeston  for  the  time  being,  to  take 
place  likewise  after  his  deaUi. 

Coal  mines  The  coal  mines  here,  it  seems,  were  wrought  as  eaily 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  when  Mr.  Leonard  Scurr,  a 
master  miner,  slightly  mentioned  by  Thoresby  in  his 
account  of  this  place,  as  having  been  burnt  to  death, 
met  with  the  following  tragical  fate,  in  part  from  the 
hands  of  his  own  workmen.*  He  had  been  minister  at 
Beeston  during  the  usurpation,  and  is  candidly  described 
by  Calamy  as  a  good  preacher  but  a  bad  man.  After 
the  restoration  he  forsook  his  former  calling,  and  under- 
took the  management  of  a  coal  mine,  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  well  adapted,  as  he  was  a  man  of  rough 
manners,  great  resolution,  and  much  personal  strength. 

*  *'  Seurr  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  I  have  now  before  me  a  printed  half  sheet,  entitled,  *  Brief 
Instructions  for  Church  Wardens  and  others  to  observe  in  all 
Episcopal  and  Arehidiaconal  Visitations;'  opposite  to  whidi  is 
written,  in  Thoresby *8  hand,  *•  By  Ijoonard .  Scurre,  of  Beeatmi 
cbappell,  curate ; '  in  which,  with  much  shrewdness,  and  some  colour 
of  law,  he  undertakes  to  instruct  such  persons  how  to  elude  or  resist 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  has  no  date,  but  was 
e\ldently  circulated  about  the  time  when  the  authority  of  bisliops  and 
their  oflflcials  was  restored.  I  hare  also  seen  a  deposition,  from  which 
it  appears  probable  that  the  murderers  of  Scurr  were  instigated  by  m. 
person  of  considerable  property  at  Beeston,  who  possessed  himself 
of  part  of  Scurr's  estate,  and  that  the  pocket-book  and  seTeral 
writings  belonging  to  him  were  in  the  possession  of  the  same  per- 
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Remittances  of  large  sums  were  then  made  in  money,  CHAP,  ir. 
and  generally  conveyed  by  the  owners.     It  was  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  Mr.  Scurr  was  preparing  for 
a  journey  to  London  for  this  purpose,  when,  on  January 
19,  1679,  his  house  (in  a  solitary  situation),  at  Beeston 
park,  was  forcibly  entered  by  two  ruffians  of  the  names 
of  Holroyd  and  Littlewood^  with  several  others,  about 
eleven  at  night     Scurr,  who  was  in  bed,  hearing  aa 
outcry,   for  they  had  already   seised   upon  hia  aged 
mother,  came  down  stairs,  armed  with  a  rapier,  with 
which  he  mortally  wounded  two  of  the  g«ig,  and  would 
probably  have  mastered  the  rest  had  not  Littlewood  cut 
off  one  of  his  hands  with  an  axe.    Still  he  continued  to 
defend   himself  till  his  rapier  bent  double.    He  then 
fled  to  a  trap*door,  which  the  villains  had  previously 
fastened,  and  wa^  immediat^ly  ddspiatched.     The  6ame 
fate  awaited  the  old  gentlewoman  below.     The  mmdr 
servant,  who  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  scene,  was  the 
next  victim.    She  entreated,  wept,  and  promised  secresy, 
and   would  have   prevailed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  a  woman  who  was  in  the  party. 
At    her    suggestion,    the   poor   girl .  was   beheaded,  at 
the    door.      Aflter  riffing    the   house    of   every  thing 
valuable  which  it  contained,  thp  n^Et  step  was  to  set 
fire  to  the  building,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  an  opinion, 
that  the  &mily  had  been  burnt  by  accident     But  at 
day-break,  when  the  house  was  discovered  to  have  been 
consumed,  the  body  of  Scurr  was  found  near  that  of 
his  mother,  half  burnt,  and  the  severed  hand  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  body.     The  head  of  the  maid-servant 
was  also  found  apart  from  the  trunk.     Soon  after,  Hol- 
royd, together  with. a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited, 
fled  into  Ireland,  where,  by  one  of  those  instances  of 
judicial   infatuation  which  unquestionably  follows  this 

VOL.    IV.  3  N 
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BOOK  V.  great  crime>  they  had  the  foUy  to  talk  of  Scania 
murder  in  the  presence  of  one  Phoebe,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  servant  in  the  family.  This  woman  steadily 
contemplating  Holroyd's  reputed  wife^  identified  a  gown 
and  scarlet  petticoat  then  upon  her  person  as  having 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Scurr.  Her  information  was  now 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  whence  the  man  and  woman, 
being  examined  separately,  and  grossly  contradicting 
each  other,  were  sent  to  York  for  trial.  Satisfactory 
evidence  was  soon  collected  against  Litdewood  as  well 
as  Holroyd,  both  of  whom  were  arraigned  and  con- 
victed at  the  Lammas  assizes,  in  1682.  Littlewood 
was  respited  in  hopes  of  his  making  some  farther  dia- 
covery,  but  .there  is  no  account  of  his  execution; 
Holroyd  was  brought  to  execution  to  Holbeck  moor. 
On  his  way  through  Leeds,  he  stopped  at  the  vicarage* 
house,  where,  after  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Milner, 
he  proceeded,  hs^rdened  and  impenitent,  to  his  exe* 
cution,  which  took  place,  as  it  was  computed,  in  the 
presence  of  thirty  thousand  spectators.  His  body  waa 
then  hung  in  chains  upon  the  spot.* 
Fariiicy.  FartUey  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from   the 

tiuantity  of  fern  which  formerly  grew  in  this  neighbour* 
hood.     It  is  a  chapelry,  situate  four  miles  from  Leeds. 

Sir  William  Harington,  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  V. 
obtained  a  license  to  found  a  chantry  for  a  priest  to 
celebrate  divine  service  daily,  in  a  certain  chapel  in  (he 
parish  of  Leeds  in  the  county  of  York,  which  was 
probably  this  chapel  of  Famley,  because  the  rents  at 
Holbeck,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  were  payable  to  the 
chantry  of  Famley,  alias  Famley  Chapel.  By  the  certifi- 
cate of  Robert,  archbishop  of  York,  and  others  authorised 

*  Loidis  and  EIroete,  vo).  !i,  p.  108. 
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by  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1545,  to  survey  chantries,  col-  CHAP.  !▼, 
leges,  free  chapels,  &c.  it  was  returned  at  £11.  lOs.  6d. 
very  little  diflferent  from  the  reserved  rent,  when  Rafe 
Jackson,  clerk,  master  of  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy, 
and  the  perpetual  chaplains  of  the  same,  demised  to 
Henry  Savile,  of  Lupset,  Esq.  all  their  chapel  or 
chantry  of  Femley  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  to  pay 
£11.  9s.  id.  per  annum. 

This  family  of  Harington  assumed  their  surname  from 
Haverington,  in  Cumberland,  which  was  in  their  posses- 
sion till  the  heir  female  carried  it  to  Lord  Bonvile, 
though  their  chief  seat  was  at  Aldingham,  in  Lancashire, 
from  Edward  the  Firsfs  time,  when  it  came  to  them 
by  the  heir  of  Cancefield. 

The  last  footsteps  of  aristocracy  in  the  parish  of 
Leeds,  which  was  gradually  expelled  by  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  commerce,  lingered  at  Famley.  The  hall, 
which  was  a  stately  fabric  (erected  in  1586),  was  pulled 
down  in  1756,  and  the  materials  sold;  but  the  much 
inferior  mansion  erected  on  the  same  site  was  occa- 
sionally the  residence  of  the  Danby  family  several  years 
afler.  The  park  appears  to  have  been  remaining  in 
Mr.  Thoresby's  time,  and  when  it  was  destroyed  is  not 
known. 

The  manor  and  estate  of  Famley,  afler  having  passed  Manor, 
by  descent,  devise,  or  marriage  in  the  same  blood  for 
six  centuries,  at  last  was  sold  by  WiUiam  Danby,  Esq. 
of  Swinton,  near  Masham,  to  Mr.  James  Armitage,  a 
merchant  of  Leeds. 

The  chantry  of  the  Harringtons  was  situate  at  the 
comer  of  a  paddock  near  the  house,  and  growing  ruinous 
about  the  year  1761,  was  replaced  on  the  same  site  by 
a  chapel  of  beautifid  simplicity,  which  Dr.  Whitaker 
considers  has  no  parallel  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood. 
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0QQl^  V,  It  18  owing  unquestionably  to  the  aristocratical  genias 
of  the  place  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  population 
rapidly  increasing,  where  every  rood  of  land  when 
leased  was  sure  of  a  tenant,  little  less  than  four  hundred 
acres  of  native  wood  (such  as  in  Domesday  is  described 
by  the  name  of  Silva  Pascua)  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  to  the  present  day. 

Farnley  *'  The   deep    retirement   of    this    wood/'   says   Dr. 

^  Whitaker,  *^  gave  occasion  to  an  assembly  little  known 
to  the  historians  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  still 
remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  country  bj  the 
name  of  *  Faraley  wood  plot'  Having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  MS.  account  of  this  conq>iracy 
and  the  depositions  taken  against  the  conspirators,  I  will 
abridge  them  for  the  reader's  information. 

"  After  the  Restoration  the  old  leaven  of  fanaticism  still 
continued  to  work  in  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
on  the  I2th  of  October,  1663,  a  misguided  and  enthu- 
siastic rabble  met  in  Famley  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  existing  government,  though  without 
any  rational  plan,  and  threw  up  a  trench,*  the  remains 
of  which  were  lately  visible,  declaring  for  a  '  christian 
magistracy'  and  a  '  gospel  ministry.'  Their  leaders 
were.  Captain  Thomas  Oates,  of  Morley,  an  old  officer 
in  the  parliament  army ;  Ralph  Oates,  his  son ;  John 

Nettleton,  of  Dunningley;   John  Nettleton,  of  , 

Joseph  Crowther,  of  Gildersome;  Timothy  Crowther; 
Robert  Oldred,  of  Dewsbury ;  Richard  Oldred,  com- 
monly called  the  Devil  of  Dewsbury ;  Israel  Rhodes,  of 
Woodkirk;  John  Locock,  of  Bradford;  William  Dick- 
enson and  Thomas  Westerman,  of  Gildersome ;  Robert 

*  **  I  am  not  quite  certain,  from  some  expressions  in  the  depositions, 
whether  this  were  not  an  old  trench  of  which  the  conspirators  meant 
to  aTail  themselves. *' — Whitaker. 
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Scott,  of  Alverthorp ;  Joshua  Cardmaker,  alias  Sparling,  chap,  iv. 
€ff  Morley ;  Lnke  Lund,  John  Ellis,  WilUam  Wester- 
mmn,  and  John  Fossard,  of  the  same ;  John  Holdswortb, 
of  Churl  well ;  Edward  Webster,  a  servant  at  Gildersome. 

*^  Finding,  however,  their  numbers  to  be  far  short  of 
what  was  expected,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  troops  sent  to  disperse  them  by  the  lord  lieute* 
nant  of  the  county,  they  all  withdrew  before  morning, 
some  taking  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  others 
returning  to  their  own  homes,  where  they  were  soon 
afterwarcb  apprehended  by  parties  of  the  militia.  A 
special  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  sent -down 
to  York  to  try  the  prisoners  in  January  1663^,  when 
twenty-one  were  convicted  and  executed.  Of  these  it 
appears*  that  Robert  Atkins,  John  Errington,  and 
Henry  Watson,  sufiered  on  Chapel  town  moor,  Jan.  19, 
of  that  year.  Atkins  was  a  Salter  and  oil-drawer  in 
great  business  at  Timble  Bridge,  and  was  buried  in  hia 
own  garden  with  a  gravestone  over  his  body,  which  was 
broken  in  1720  by  order  of  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  when 
he  purchased  the  premises. 

*'  The  only  rational  part  of  tbeif  plan  was  to  have  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Lambert ;  but  i£  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  ever  able  to  communicate 
with  him  in  his  exile  at  Guernsey,  and,  if  they  had,. it 
is  not  likely  that  so  able  and  prudent  a  man  would  have 
risked  his  life  in  such  an  undertaking." 

The  best  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by  Bishop 
Parker,  in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times.  ^'  Anno  eodem 
(id  est  seculi  sexagessimus  tertius),  latior  in  Anglia 
ejusdem  conjurationis  flamma  erupit;  quae  nisi  mature 
deprehensa  et  extincta  fuisset  repente  omnem  gentem 

*  Par.  Rag.  Leeds. 
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^^o^  V'  pervaserat  Etenim,  nisi  forte  pars  conjuratioDis  in 
septentrionalibus  plagis  ante  tempus  pnestitutum  se  in 
bellum  effudisset  nihil  dubii  est^  quin  universa  erupisset 
conjuratio.  Quippe  consessus  Londini  iv.  Id.  Oct 
delegerant  quo  die  omnes  unft  hor^  simul  ad  arma  in 
procinctu  starent,  cum  ver6  omnia^  ut  plerumque  fit 
Londini  tempore  prasstituto  non  poterant  satis  com- 
parata  habere  xii  ultra  dies  rem  distulerunt.  At  Lon« 
dini  se  temperare  non  poterat  borealium  ardor;  sed 
quidam,  die  prius  indicto  Nemore  Farliensi  (Fameleiensi) 
dicto,  propd  oppidum  Liceds^  ianificio  opulentum  in 
parte  Com.  Ebor.  occidua^  in  armis  comparuere.  Hi 
mox  victi  et  capti  totius  conjurationis  indicium  aperue* 
runt  Dux  conjuratorum  fuit  Thomas  Otesius  militum 
oenturio.  Duces  testium  qui  sociorum  nomina  detule> 
runt^  ejusdem  filii  fuere,  Radulphus  Otesius  artium 
magister  et  frater  natu  minor  Samuelis^  nomen  profecto 
et  perduellium  et  delatorum  factum.  Hi  in  ipsum 
patrem  jurejurando  testimonium  dicere  voluissenty  ad 
nisi  vetuissent  judices.''* 

Lord  Clarendon  says  of  this  crude  and  undigested 
.  scheme^  that  '^  the  plotters  intended  to  seize  on  York, 
but  the  king's  troops  secured  it,  whilst  others  surprised 
many  of  them  on  the  very  place  of  rendezvous  (Famley 
wood).  Some  of  them  resisted,  but  fled,  and  were 
soon  overcome  and  taken.  All  the  prisons  in  the  north 
were  so  full,  that  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
down  four  or  five  judges  to  York  with  commissions  of 
oyer  and  terminer  to  examine  the  whole  matter.  There, 
though  the  judges  did  not  believe  that  thej  had  dis- 
covered the  whole  conspiracy,  they  found  cause  to 
condemn  very  many,  whereof  seventeen  or  eighteen  were 

*  De  Rebus  sui  Temporis,  ed.  1726,  p.  67, 66. 
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executed,  some  reprieved,  and  very  many  left  in  prison  CHAP,  iv. 
to  be  tried  at  the  assizes.  Among  those  who  were 
executed,  the  man  who  was  most  looked  upon  was  one 
Rymer,  of  the  quality  of  the  better  sort  of  grand  jury- 
men, and  held  a  wise  man.  He  was  discovered  by  a 
person  of  intimate  trust  with  him.  He  was  a  sullen 
man,  and  used  few  words  to  excuse  himself,  and  none  to 
hurt  any  body  else,  though  he  was  tliought  to  know 
much,  and  that  having  a  good  estate  he  would  never 
have  embarked  in  a  design  that  had  no  probability  of 
success."  * 

Famley  Hall  is  the  handsome  seat  of  E.  Armitage,  Hftil. 
Esq. 

The  chapelry  of  Brantley  is  situate  four  miles  from  Brtmlty. 
Leeds.  It  is  the  remotest  town  to  the  westward  that  is 
within  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  belonged  in  former 
ages  to  the  Lacies,  earls  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Thoresby 
considers  it  received  its  name  from  one  Bram,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  note  in  this 
part  of  the  county. 

This  township  was  very  early  acquired  by  the  monks 
of  Kirkstall,  to  whose  house  it  was  immediately  opposite, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Tlie  charters  of  that 
abbey  disclose  some  curious  particulars  with  respect  to 
the  population  and  manners  of  the  place  at  the  time 
when  its  several  portions  came  into  their  possession. 

The  first  grant,  which  this  house  appears  to  have 
received  in  Bramley,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  fee  of 
William  de  Rainville,  namely,  his  whole  lordship  in 
Bramley,  from  the  road  leading  from  Horsford  Ford  to 
Esthlay,  and  by  the  hedge  of  M aochor  (a  singular  name, 
which  is  often  mentioned),  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  called 

*  ContiDvation,  toI.  ii.  p.  416.  Some  of  tlia  principal  depoiitioot 
are  prioted  in  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete,  toI.  i.  p.  106. 
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BOOK  V.  Micherich  (probably  Mikleridge)  to  the  foot  of  another 
iiill,  and  so  by  the  highway  which  goes  down  to  Armley 
towards  the  great  water^  that  is^  the  riv^r  Aire.  This 
grant,  from  the  antiquity  of  the  nanies^  appears  to  have 
been  made  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 

From  the  free  tenants  of  Bramley  this  popular  house 
also  received  many  donations  of  lands. 

This  town,  according  to  Thoresby,  was  chiefly  noted 
for  an  excellent  delf  of  slate,*  ^'I  mean  not  the  6ne 
blue  slate  used  for  tables  and  books,  of  which  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bundles  and  thirteen  thousand  pens 
were  imported  from  Germany,  f  but  a  more  necessary 
though  coarser  sort,  which  is  here  so  generally  made 
use  of  for  covering  of  houses,  that  we  have  scarce  one  in 
the  whole  parish  that  is  theiked  with  tile ;  I  purposely 
use  the  local  word,  which  is  deducted  from  the  Saxon 
Irecene,  tectum,  to  shew  the  plentiful  remains  of  that 
tongue  in  these  northern  parts.  Seniras,  the  son  of 
Agriopa,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  was  the  first  who  in^ 
vented  slate  and  tile  to  cover  houses,  for  which  the 
ancients  had  used  reeds,  boughs,  or  fen-sedges  ;j:  those 
that  are  lightest,  and  imbibe  water  least,  are  certainly 
the  best."  This  lordship,  from  the  Saviles,  descended  to 
the  Brudenels.  George,  earl  of  Cardigan,  is  the  present 
lord  of  the  manor. 

Chapel.  The  chapel  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  £30.  Is., 

and  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds.     It  is  a 

•  **  The  best  slate  fdr  houses,  Ac.  is  got  at  EUand  aear  Halifax.  An 
old  granary  belonging  to  Kirkstal  Abbey,  covered  with  it,  was  pulled 
down  in  1741,  and  its  slate  was  as  good  as  at  first,  though  fire  hao- 
dred  years  old,  and  almost  as  hard  as  steel." — WkUaker 

t  Mr.  Houghton's  Collections  for  ImproTement  of  Trade,  toI.  Ix. 
No.  196. 

X  Pol.  Virgil  de  Rermra  Inventoribus,  lib.  lit.  cap.  5. 
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small  but  neat  building,  and,  like  all  the  chapelries  of  chap,  it, 
Leeds,  has  no  particular  architectural  features. 

ChapeUAIUrton,  with  Potter-Newton,  is  a  consider-  Chtpel- 
able  township  in  the  town  and  borough  of  Leeds,  two 
miles  and  three  quarters  from  the  latter  town. 

Allerton,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  was  vested  in 
a  Saxon  lord,  named  Glumer,  and  was  then  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  it  had 
partaken  of  the  general  devastation  committed  by  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  the  north.  It  was  dispeopled  and 
uncultivated.  Previously,  however,  to  this  last  calamity, 
or  immediately  after,  it  had,  with  a  great  seigniory 
around  it,  been  granted  to  Ilbert  de  Laci*  Within 
eighty  years  from  the  date  of  Domesday  it  had  been 
parcelled  out  by  the  Lacies  to  several  subordinate 
grantees,  one  line  of  which  at  the  earliest  period  of 
local  surnames  assumed  that  of  Allerton.  By  their 
devotion,  the  proximity  of  the  place  to  Kirkstall,  and 
the  high  reputation  of  the  early  monks  of  that  house 
for  piety  and  discipline,  it  became,  under  numerous 
grants,  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  their  possessions.  Since 
the  dissolution  it  has  been  once  more  parcelled  out,  but 
in  considerable  portions,  and  forms  at  this  time  by  far 
the  pleasantest  and  most  habitable  part  of  the  parish  of 
Leeds.  By  its  elevated  situation,  raised  above  the 
smoke,  and  by  its  ortunate  want  of  water,  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  filth  of  manufactories,  it  displays  the 
enjoyments  of  commerce  without  its  annoyances. 

Though  generally  described  in  Domesday  under  the 
name  of  Allerton,  this  township  appears,  at  its  first 
vepeopling  under  the  Lacies,  to  have  been  subdivided 
into  Chapel-AUerton,  Moor-AUerton,  and  Allerton 
Gledhow.     Out  of  these,  after  a  large  portion  of  it  fell 

VOL.  IV.  3  o 
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BouK  V.  into  the  hands  of  the  mbidcs,  was  carved  AIlettoD 
Grange ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Newton  (now  Potter- 
Newton)  was  origimJIy  New  Allerton^  as  Moor  AUerton 
is  contractedly  called  Moortown. 

Chtfim.  In  the  last  century  a  large  collection  of  eharten  was 
£scovered  in  an  old  house  at  Chapel-AUerton,  all  of 
which  had  belonged  to  Kirkstall  Abbej ;  to  aocouot  for 
which  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  house^  the  last  abbot,  Ripley^  had  retired  with  a 
concealed  store  of  title  deeds  to  this  pleasant  and 
healthful  part  of  his  former  domains ;  but,  as  the  ehar* 
ters  relate  almost  exclusively  to  Chapel-Allerton  and 
Is  immediate  environs^  it  appears  more  probaUe  that 
the  collection  had  been  delivered  to  one  of  the  first 
purchasers,  by  whom  they  were  concealed  and  forgotten. 
The  fortunate  acquirement  also  of  several  contiguous 
estates,  besides  the  manor  of  Chapel-Allerton,  by  the 
father  of  John  Dixon,  Esq^.  has  been  the  means  of 
collecting  and  concentrating  a  multitude  of  original 
grants  of  small  properties  to  the  same  bouse,  many  of 
them  of  the  highest  antiquity  (the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century)  to  wliich  charters  are  ever  known  to 
ascend  in  the  north  of  England,  all  beautifully  written, 
and  (such  has  been  the  care  with  which  they  have  been 
preserved)  with  many  of  the  seals  entire. 

This  extensive  chapdry  was  held  by  the  bouse  of 
Kirkstall,  until  the  dissolution.  After  that  event,  which 
put  once  more  in  motion  so  much  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  England,  it  remained  in  the  crown  till  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  lord- 
ship of  ChapeUAilerton  was  granted,  for  the  sum  of 
£398.  lOs.  Uid.  by  deed,  dated  February  26,  1601» 
to  Thomas  Kellingbeck,  Thomas  Marshall,  John  Thwait, 
and  John  Fladder. 
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OFtbete  piirclu8ert>  Thwaits  appears  to  hate  settled  chap.iv^ 
at  AUerton  Oledhow:   his  last  descendant^  according 
to  Tboresby,  dying  in  1671. 

or  this  place  a  simpler  etymology  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Whitaker  than  that  of  Thoresby,*  Gledhow, 
or  the  Hill  of  <he  Kite,  which  is  much  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Gleed  in  the  norih  of  England.  In  1680 
this  estate  was  possessed  by  the  Waddingtons,  the 
widow  of  the  last  of  whom,  Benjamin,  married  Richard 
Assheton,  Esq.  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  resided  here  in  1703.  The  daughter  and 
heiiress  of  Benjamin  Waddington  married  Sir  Roger 
Beckwith,  Bart  whose  grandson^  Beilby  Thompson,  by 
his  daughter  Jane,  took  an  estate  tail  in  the  Gledhow 
estate  by  virtue  of  his  father's  marriage  settlement 
The  conjecture  is,  that  be  sold  it  to  the  Sleighs.  The 
heiress  of  Hugh  Sleigh  married  Henry  Pawson,  Bsq* 
whose  only  daughter  married  William  Wilson,  Esq. 
After  his  decease  it  was  sold  to  Jeremiah  Dixon,  Esq. 
of  Leeds,  in  1764^  Gledhow  Hall  is  now  the  seat  of 
Lady  Beckett 

In   the  year   1765  Mt»  Dixon  purchased  of  ^ 

Eellingbeck,  Esq.  the  manor  or  lordship  of  Chapelr 
AUerton,  and  in  1771  die  estates  of  Lady  Dawes  and 
her  son.  In  the  years  1766  and  1767  Mr.  Dixon  made 
considerable  additions  to  the  old  house  of  Gledhow, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  continued  to  adorn 
it  with  beautiful  plantations.  Having  first  introduced 
the  Apherhously  pine  into  the  neiglibourhood,  it  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gledhow  pine. 

Harehills  is  the  elegant  seat  of  G.  Wright,  Esq.    The  HavsbUls. 
chapel  at  Chapel*Allertoa  was  altered  about  ten  years 

*  Who  derWes  it  from  tlio  number  of  alders  which  grew  In  dris 
neighbosrhood. 
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BOOK  V.  ago.  It  is  a  large  structure,  with  a  small  tower  at  tiie 
west  end,  having  a  cupola  termination.  The  interior  is 
neat.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  £2.  lOs.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar 
of  Leeds. 

These  villages,  Chapel-Allerton,  Gledhow,  and 
Potter-Newton,  constitute  the  most  beautiful  (excepting 
Hedingley)  portion  of  the  parish  of  Leeds.  Dry,  ele- 
vated, and  healthful,  they  have  long  formed  the  Mont- 
pelier  of  the  neighbourhood.  Black  Moor,  which 
surmounted  them  all,  and  bears  its  character  of  bar- 
renness in  its  name,  now  afibrds  a  pleasing  example  of 
the  power  of  cultivation  over  what  once  appeared  hope- 
less sterility. 

*'  Upon  these  moores,**  says  Thoresby,  "  are  Che 
remains  of  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities,  which  evidence 
that  these  parts  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by  both 
those  nations  successively  ;  the  notice  I  met  with  in  the 
parish  registers  of  the  street-houses  and  street-lane,  &c. 
put  me  first  upon  surveying  these  moors,  it  being  the 
custom  of  Rome  to  enjoin  the  use  of  her  tongue ;  that 
domineering  city  (as  St  Augustine  teUs  us)  imposing 
not  her  yoke  only,  but  her  language,  upon  the  conquered 
nations.  And  of  the  many  words  retained  in  the  pro- 
vincial language  none  are  more  familiar  than  caster  and 
street,  from  their  castrum  and  stratum,  the  very  word 
that  our  countryman  Bede  useth  to  signify  the  Roman 
roads ;  and  upon  these  moores  we  have  both  a  street- 
lane  and  haw-caster-rig,  where  are  yet  visible  remains 
of  a  Roman  via  vicinalis,  which  came  from  the  noted 
military  way  upon  Bramham  moor ;  concerning  which, 
Leland  in  his  MS.  itinerary  (which,  by  the  favour  of 
my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  I  have  a  transcript  of,  for 
these  parts)   affirms,   'I  never  saw  in   any  parte   of 
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England,  so  manifest  a  token  as  here,  of  the  larg  crest  chap.it« 
of  the  waie  of  Watlingstreet*  made  by  handes/  — — 

*^  From  that  great  consular  road  came  this  branch  by 
Thorner  and  Shadwell  through  this  street^lane  (where, 
notwithstanding  the  enclosures,  there  remains  yet  a 
ridge  higher  than  the  contiguous  ground)  by  Haw* 
caster-Rig,  to  Adel,t  or  Agel-locutn,  where  the  vestigia 
of  a  Roman  town,  funeral  monuments,  &c.  were  of  late 
years  discovered  ;  thence  by  Cookridge  over  the  moors 
to  Ilkley,  a  known  Roman  station ;  from  the  like  situa- 
lion,  on  or  near  the  Roman  stratum,  it  is  that  we  have 
so  great  a  number  of  strettons  ('street-town')  from 
the  old  causey  running  that  way  % — Stretford,  Stretham, 
in  all  parts  of  England  where  their  street  passed." 

That  at  Hawcaster-Rig  were  some  Roman  works  is 
highly  probable;  and  Mr.  Thoresby  considers  there 
was  a  pottery  upon  the  lower,  as  well  as  a  castrum  on 
the  higher  ground.  **  Out  of  the  ashes  of  this  old 
Roman  pottery  arose  the  present  Potter-Newton,  and 
not  from  any  modem  works  of  that  nature^  which,  I 
think,  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  both  for  that  there 
is  no  memorial,  or  so  much  as  tradition  of  any  pottery 
in  late  ages,  and  that  I  find  it  expressly  called  Potter- 
Newton  above  four  hundred  years  ago." 

*^  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Mosses,  where,  at  a  good 
depth  in  the  peat-pits,  are  found  pitch-trees  (commonly 
called  firrs),  oaks,  and  other  trees,  but  not  considerable 
for  bulk  or  number.    It  is  highly  probable  that  these 

•  It  it  a  mistake  in  Leland  to  caU  this  Watling-street  (which  took 
its  coarse  from  DoTer  to  Chester).  It  is  In  reality  the  Erming-street. 
Vide  the  Essay  upon  the  four  Great  Ways  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  Leland,  pubUihed  by  Mr.  Heam.     WkiUMker* 

t  Adel  is  unquestionably  not  Ageloeum,  whieh  by  the  consent  of 
all  antiquaries  is  fixed  at  Littleborongh  ferry  on  the  Trent.  WkUaker. 

t  Camden's  Britaniiia,  N.  E.  p.  866, 479,  511,  Ac. 
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v«  trees  were  natives  of  Ae  place,  and  cut  down  by  the 


Romans,  because  the  Britons,  when  defeated  in  batde, 
retired  into  such  morasses  and  woods,  and  were  secare, 
continually  making  sallies  out,  and  retreats  ia  again^ 
intercepting  their  provisions,  taking  aild  destroying  their 
carriages,  &c.  with  which  the  Romans  were  so  tor- 
mented, that  public  orders  were  issued  out  for  the 
destroying  all  their  woods*  And  it  is  observable,  that 
the  emperor  Severus  (who  died  at  York)  is  said  in  a  few 
years  to  have  lost  50,000  men  in  this  work,  which  wu 
performed  partly  by  fire,  and  partly  by  axes,  &c.  cutting 
down  such  as  remained.  I  have  by  me  burnt  wood  and 
firr-cones,  taken  out  of  the  mosses,  and  others  have  apos 
them  evident  marks  of  the  tools  that  hewed  them  down; 
these,  by  their  falling,  occasioned  the  mosses  by  the 
stagnating  of  the  waters  and  perpetual  deterrations."* 
OiptoB.  At  Gipton,  in  the  township  of  Halton,  Mr.  Tlioresby 

discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortificatioi^ 
which  he  rightly  determined  to  be  Saxon,  as  two 
interior  trenches,  enclosing  unequal  spaces  and  both 
surrounded  by  an  otiter  rampirei,  sufficiently  prove. 
But  the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  these  remainsy 
contdning  but  about  a  statute  afcre  and  one*fourth  mesr 
sured  on  the  outside  of  the  whole,  negative  his  suppo- 
sition that  it  could  be  chosen  as  a  place  of  security  even 
for  a  division  of  a  great  army  like,  that  of  Edilbald  In 
short,  his  idea  is  purely  hypothetical,  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence  to  support  it.  His  etymology  also  of  the 
word  is  vainly  attempted  to  be  forced  into  the  senice. 
Cip  in  Saxon  is  indeed  a  tent,  but  dp  was  pronounced 
exacdy  like  the  English  chip,  and  has  no  affinity  with 
gip,  pronounced  hard  as  in  go.    Gip  was  probably  the 


•  Thoresby,  edit.  Whitaker,  p.  ISO. 
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feionoeyllabic  name  of  the  Saxon  who  first  fixed  his  CHAP.  IV, 
habitation  on  the  site.  Dr.  Whitaker  found  the  re* 
m&ins  of  this  fortification  so  much  more  indistinct^ 
that  he  adds«  he  was  compelled  in  a  great  measure 
to  take  Thoresby's  report  upon  the  credit  of  his 
general  fidelity  and  exactness. 

With  respect  to  Osmundthorp,  Thoresby  appears  Osmnnd- 
to  have  reasoned  better.  "  The  Conyshaw  and  Cony*  ^^^ 
garth,  the  remains  of  ancient  trenches  levelled  when 
the  late  house  was  built,  the  pavements  and  causeways 
found  in  ploughing,  all  concur  in  rendering  it  highly 
probable  that  here  was  actually  a  seat  of  the  Nor- 
thorabrian  kings ;  and  if  so,  with  almost  equal  proba- 
bility, that  it  was  the  Villa  Regia  of  Bede,  in  Regione 
Loidis.  In  addition  to  all  this  is  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  a  piece  of  painted  glass  yet  remaining, 
and  representing  a  king  with  a  crown,  a  sword,  and 
a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Angles.  From  the  general  style  of  this  singular  relic, 
which  from  the  close  crown  may  be  referred  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  what  is  to  be  inferred  ?  That, 
at  a  time,  when  no  antiquary  had  directed  the  attention 
of  the  owners  to  any  connexion  between  Osmundthorp 
and  the  kings  of  the  heptarchy,  there  did  exist  a  tradi* 
tion,  a  pure  tradition,  that  Edwin,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, was  hospitably  received  by  King  Redwald  and 
restored  to  his  kingdom.  Why  they  should  have  thought 
of  commemorating  the  monarch  of  another  kingdom  on 
this  occasion,  unless,  by  an  assurance  that  they  occupied 
die  site  of  Edwin's  residence,  they  had  entered  into  his 
feelings,  is  perfectly  unaccountable.''  But  another  dis- 
covery  made  at  this  place  long  since  Thoresby's  time, 
strongly  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  royal  residence 
during  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  at  Osmundthorp.—* 
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BOOK  V.  Aug.  20,  1774;  a  gold  coin  of  Justinian^  weighing 
twenty-one  grains,  was  found  at  this  place.  Now^  as  it 
is  yet  a  moot  point  whether  the  Saxons  had  at  that 
period  any  gold  coins  at  all,  and  the  quantity  of  that 
metal  imported  from  abroad  must  have  been  extremely 
small,  the  fact  of  discovering  a  coin  of  Justinian  at  a 
place  already  reputed  a  royal  palace  of  that  very  period, 
will  not  operate  merely  as  the  discovery  of  a  guinea 
(before  guineas  became  as  rare  as  aurei  of  the  Greek 
emperors),  proving,  that  is,  no  fact,  and  strengthening 
no  probability,  but  will  add  considerable  weight  to  an 
opinion  already  supported  by  much  external  evidence. 

With  respect  to  Thoresby's  anxiety  to  establish  the 
orthography  Ossinthorp  in  preference  to  Osmundthorp, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  name  with  King 
Oswyn,  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  him  is  stronger 
than  he  was  aware  of.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  most 
ancient  spelling  of  the  name  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  of  Domesday,  is  Ossethorp,  ''  in  Ossetotp 
iii  Car."  and  so  the  word  appears  to  have  been  then 
pronounced :  but  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  period 
of  charters  without  date,  there  are  attestations  to  several 
charters  in  the  collection  of  John  Dixon,  Esq.  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  de  Osmundethorp ;  so  that  at 
least  Thoresby's  conjecture  that  the  name  had  been 
moulded  by  the  Osmunds  in  later  times  to  suit  their  own 
surname  was  unfounded. 

Probably  the  same  family  who  appear  here  under 
their  later  and  shorter  name  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  had  dropped  the  cumbrous  addition  of 
Thorp.^    At  all  events  this  is  certain,  that  by  deed 

*  There  is  a  similar  instance  in  the  long  and  lagging  suroaine  of 
Featherstonhaugb,  'which  by  common  consent  is  pronovnced 
Veafberston. 
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dated  A.D.  1376,  Thomaa  Osmund,  of  Osmundthorp,  chap,  iv. 
gave  to  the  chaplains  of  St.  Mary^  in  Leeds,  an  acre 
and  an  half  of  land  in  Osmundthorp. 

Osmundthorp  was  sold  by  Henry  Skelton,  the  last 
of  the  family^  to  James  Ibbetson,  Esq.  in  whose  de- 
scendant, Sir  Henry  Ibbetson,  Bart  it  is  now  vested. 
In  the  year  1814  the  tenant^  by  the  owner's  permis<- 
sion,  demolished  the  old  hall  house  of  the  Skeltons,  a 
large  square  building  apparently  of  Charles  the  First's 
time,  so  that  unless  King  Redwald  be  preserved,  which, 
in  such  a  demolition,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  not  a 
vestige  of  antiquity  will  remain  about  the  cymnser-botl  in 
Regione  Loidis. 

Knawsthorp  is  a  small,  but  pleasant  hamlet.  Here  Knowt- 
is  an  ancient  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  Baynes  family. 
Dr.  Whitaker  considers  it  is  probably  not  older  than 
Captain  Adam  Baynes,  who  was  burgess  for  Leeds  in 
the  only  parliament  in  which  it  was  ever  represented. 
The  hall  contains,  perhaps,  the  latest  specimen  of  a 
deis,  or  raised  step  for  the  high  table,  which,  is  to  be 
found  in  England.  A  few  years  since  it  was  hung 
round  with  portraits  of  the  family.  Captain  Adam 
Baynes,  after  the  restoration,  from  a  lenity  never  exer- 
cised by  his  own  party,  was  permitted  quietly  to  retire 
to  this  his  paternal  estate,  on  which  he  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1670,  after  having  been  compelled  to  refund  the 
royal  manor  of  Holdenby,  in  Northamptonshire,  which 
he  had  purchased  of  the  parliament  for  £29,000.  The 
estate  of  Knowsthorp  continues  in  his  descendants  to 
the  present  day.  Knowsthorp  new  hall  is  the  elegant 
seat  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Hedingley,  or  Headingley,  is  a  pleasant  chapelry  in  Hediogley. 
the  town  and  borough  of  Leeds,  two  miles  from  the 
latter  town.    Respecting  the  etymology  of  this  place, 

VOL.  IV.  3  p 
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BOOK  V.  Mr.  Thoresby  and  Dr.  Whitaker  are  agreed  that  it  orv- 
ginally  signified  "  the  field  of  the  son  of  Haedda.**  Thb 
person  may  have  been  St.  Hedde^  a  Saxon  saint^  and 
first  monk  of  Streonshal^  now  Whitby,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  after- 
times  need  be  no  objection  to  this,  he  being  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  St.  Dunstan,  who  decreed, 
that,  for  the  future,  all  religious  men  in  England  should 
lead  a  single  life.*  From  this  village  being  sheltered, 
or  rather  situated  in  a  valley,  it  is  a  favourite  resort  for 
invalids  from  the  dense  atmosphere  of  Leeds. 

**  Walter  Paytefen,  Lord  of  Headingley,  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  He  married 
Lettice,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Morker,  who,  by  the  title 
lord  of  Normanton,  Clayton,  and  Carleton,  near 
Newark,  &c.,  gave  him  half  of  the  town  of  Normanton 
with  his  said  daughter,  in  frank-marriage;  that  is,  to 
her  and  her  husband,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  without 
any  homage  or  service  to  the  donor.  They  had  issue 
one  daughter,  named  Berlet,  married  to  Gilbert  of 
Snythall,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Hugh,  Richard, 
and  Robert ;  to  her  son  Richard  she  gave  four  oxgangs 
of  lands  in  Normanton,  which,  after  her  decease,  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  Morker,  seized  upon.  Robert,  his 
brother,  hereupon  brought  a  writ  of  right  against  the 
said  William  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.)  and  recovered 
the  land,  because  the  said  William  had  absented  himself 
in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is  probable  those  five  of  his 
seven  sons  proved  better  soldiers  who  went  into  Ireland 
to  the  conquest  thereof.  The  said  William,  to  supplant 
his  elder  brother,  doubled  the  rent  of  Normanton,  to 
William   of  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey;    which   earl  of 

*  Spelroan's  Concil.  torn.  i.  p.  479. 
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Wikiren  wias  be  (though  not  taken  notice  of  by  our  chap.it. 
hist^rianis)  who  took  prisoner  Robert  Curthosei  eldest 
son  of  William  the  bastard,  in  the  year.llOG,  for  which 
service  King  Henry  I.  gave  him  'the  lordships  of 
Coningsbronghy  Thomes,  Wakefield^  Normanton,  and 
Soake.** 

''  In  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IL  William  de  Patenn, 
(it  is  presumed  the  same  family)  held  of  the  abbott 
of  Kirkstall,  ten  acres  in  Hedingley ;  he  had  also  lands 
and  tenements  in  Brakenthwait  and  Hedingley.  In  a 
hst  of  the  knights'  fees  in  the  wapentake  of  Skireake 
(in  Mr.  Thornton^s  manuscript,  called  the  *  Red  Book*), 
William  Patefyn  (the  second  person  of  the  jury,  who 
were  all  persons  of  quality)  is  said  to  hold  half  a  fee  in 
Headingley.  And  in  another  manuscript  (No.  8)  of  the 
said  excellent  person's,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Edward  HI.,  John  de  Heldingley  died,  seized 
of  lands  in  Headingley,  Shadwell,  and  Shipley ;  and  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  same  reign,  William  Taylor, 
of  an  estate  at  Allerton  and  Hildingley  moor."* 

The  chapel  of  Headingley  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  Chapel, 
patronage  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds.  It  is  valued  in  the 
Liber  regis  at  £11.  13*.  The  ground  for  the  erection 
of  this  edifice  was  given  by  Sir  John  Savile,  Bart 
who  died  in  1630.  It  is  a  small  ancient  edifice,  com- 
prising a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  turret  at  tlie  wes 
end.     The  interior  is  plain. 

There  is  nothing  worthy  notice  in  this  pleasing  village,  Ancient 
except  an  aged  oak.f    Respecting  it,  Mr.  Thoresby  has 
the  following  observations  :— 

*^  That  this  wapentake  of  Skire-ake  was  so  denomi- 

•  Thoresby. 

f  An  exoeUent  engraTing  of  it  ocenrs  in  Whttater't  Loldis  and 

El  mete. 
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jgoK  V.  nated  from  flome  remarkable  oak^  to  which  the  mhabi- 
tanta  repaired  upon  public  occasions,  was  hinted  before; 
I  shall  here  add,  that  in  this  place  is  a  venerable  oak,^ 
that  not  in  my  opinion  only,  but  of  several  learned  and 
ingenious  gentlemen,  whose  public  emfdoyment  io 
administering  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  district  aflbrd» 
them  better  opportunities  of  observing  and  inquiry,  is 
die  most  likely  of  any  in  the  wapentake  to  have  given 
the  name  to  it,  and,  very  probably,  this  is  the  very 
reason  why,  in  public  subsidies,  Scc^  Headingley  leads 
the  van,  rather  ^an  towns  much  more  considerable  io 
other  respects.  I  have  the  original  of  such  an  one  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  engrossed  upon  parchment, 
aiid  subscribed  by  the  king's  commissioners.  There  is 
BO  necessity  for  supposing  this  to  be  the  same  individual 
oak ;  and  yet  if  some  fruit-trees,  whose  continual  bearing 
does  much  impair  and  shorten  their  lives,  may  possibly 
arrive  to  a  thousand  years  of  age,  as  is  aflirmed  in  a 
treatise  that  is  recommended  as  both  learned  and 
rational,  by  an  excellent  person  who  is  certainly  so  him* 
'  self,  how  much  longer  may  we  reasonably  imagine  those 
hardy  forest-trees  may  last,  whose  nature  is  more  com- 
pact, resinous,  or  balsamic,  amongst  which  the  oak  is 
esteemed  one;  some  of  which,  Pliny  tells  us,  were 
growing  in  his  time  in  the  Hyrcinian  forest,  whidi  were 
thought  coeval  with  the  world  itselfl  If  three  hundred 
years  are  allotted  for  the  growth  of  the  apple  or  pear* 
trees,  as  much  for  their  stand,  and  three  hundred  more 
for  their  decay,  a  little  more  will  bring  this  very  oak 
to  the  times  that  such  subdivisions  of  counties  can  pre* 
tend  to;  for  I  take  this  shire-oak  in  a  restrained  sense, 

*  T.  Wilson  says,  perhaps  this  oak  was  in  being  when  IHnidism 
was  professed  in  these  parts,  long  before  the  ChrisUan  era,  and  the 
remains  of  a  Druid  grove  or  place  of  worship. 
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as  to  this  wapentake  (as  8cypman  is  Hundredi  Prapo- 
situs),  not  in  the  more  general,  as  that  in  Worksopp 
park,  called  shire-oak,  because  it  drops  into  three  shires. 
Tic  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby."* 

In  this  township  is  New  Grange,  the  seat  of  Thomas  New 
Benyon,  Esq.  That  this  place  belonged  to  Kirkstall 
Abbey  is  certain,  but  who  the  donor  of  it  was,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  house, 
in  1540,  it  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII,  with  the  site 
of  the  monastery,  &&  to  Robert  Pakeman,  gent  of  the 
king's  household.  ''  Here  was  the  pleasant  seat  of  Benja- 
min Wade,  Esq.  justice  of  peace  for  the  West  riding, 

*  "  In  the  village  of  Hedingley  still  remains  the  glgenUo  oak,  of 
which  Thoresby  modestly  and  ingeniously  conjectared  that  It 
might  have  been  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  wapentake,  and  have 
occasioned  the  name  of  Skireake.  Undoubtedly  these  assemblies 
were  anciently  held  in  the  open  air,  and  their  places  were  often  fixed 
by  tome  conspicuous  natural  object.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  this  individual  tree  may,  without  any  violation  of  proba« 
bility,  be  allowed  to  have  eidsted  in  the  Saxon  times,  yet  at  a  period 
when  more  than  half  the  country  was  overspread  by  forests  of 
indigenous  oaks,  it  is  too  much  to  assign  to  the  survivor  of  so  many 
thousands  of  its  own  species,  in  an  extensive  district,  the  honour  of 
haying  supplied  it  with  a  name.  That  in  the  wapentake,  or  subsidy 
rolls,  Hedingley  '  led  the  van,  rather  than  towns  more  considerable  in 
other  respects,'  is  but  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  and  the  fact  that 
a  wapentake  court,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  actually 
held  for  Skirack  between  (Hrforth  and  fifan^ton,  will  surely  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  it. 

'*  But  what  our  author  conjectured  with  difildence,  his  bUnd  fol- 
lowers have  confidently  aflirmed,  and  the  patriarchal  plant  has  been 
lately  condemned  to  advertise  every  credulous  passenger  of  what  Is 
probably  a  falsehood,  that  it  is  the  identical  oak  under  which  the 
wapentake  court  of  Skirack  was  anciently  holden.  Stripped,  how- 
CTer,  of  this  adventitious  and  doubtful  fame,  it  is  a  venerable  object 
in  itself,  and  fills  the  mind  with  reflections,  which  individual,  though 
unconscious  existence  through  a  period  of  many  centuries  will  always 
excite.*'— ITAttfllrer. 
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^^^^^  ^'  who  has  added  gai-dens,  terrace-walka,  and  other  oma- 
ments  to  the  hoose^  which  was  built  by  a  predecessor  of 
both  his  names,  in  the  year  1C26»  who  placed  this  in- 
scription upon  the  front.  '  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
bouse»  thy  labour  is  vain  that  builds  it;  it  is  the  Lord 
that  keeps  thee  going  out  and  in.  B.  W.  1626.'  Over 
die  north  door>  where  (he  poor  receive  their  alms,  is 
engraven, 

'If  tbou  shalt  findt  a  bouse  built  to  tby  mind,  without  thy  cost. 
Serve  thou  the  more,  God  and  the  poor,  my  labour  is  not  lost,' 

*'  Our  British  Pausanias,  among  the  Yorkshire  Bri- 

gantes,  tells  us  of  the  great  feats  of  Wada,  a  famous 

Saxon  Duke,  who  died  in  the  year  79S*,  from  whom  the 

family  of  the  Wades  derive  their  pedigree ;  but  such  an 

one  is  so  far  from  being  now  extant  in  this  family,  that 

I  cannot  trace  it,  (having  only  the  help  of  the  parish 

registers,)  even  to  Arniigell  Wade,  Esq.  who  flourished 

in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII ;  however,  this  English 

dolumbiis,  being  confessedly  a  Yorkshire  man,  by  Iris 

nativity,  we  shall  place  him  amongst  our  worthies,  tUl 

he    be    transplanted   with   more   convincing   evidence. 

This  family  at  New  Grange  was  so  remarkably  zealous 

in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I,  that  they  sold  500L 

per  annum  to  serve  those  occasions."     The  house  was 

rebuilt  by*  Walter  Wade,  Esq.  in  1752, 

HaU.  In  this  township  is  Headingley  hall,  the  seat  of  J. 

Marshall,  Esq.     It  is  a  large,  but  low  edifice,  built  at 

different  periods,  and  contains  some  good  apartments. 

The  grounds  are  neat,  but  not  extensive,  and  command 

some  pleasing  views. 

KirkttaU         The   extensive   and   interesting   ruins    of   Kirkstall 
abbey. 

*  Camden's  Brit.  N.  E.  p.  751. 
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Abbey,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  CHAP.IV. 
for  Cistertian  monks,  are  embosomed  in  a  beautiful 
recess  of  Airdale,  about  three  miles  west  of  Leeds,  in 
the  township  of  Headingley.  From  Leeds,  the  prin- 
cipal road  to  the  town  of  Bradford,  on  its  route  to  other 
seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  approaches  this  picturesque  scene,  under 
circumstances  conducive  to  its  impressive  effect  upon 
the  traveller.  "  On  emerging  from  the  bustle  and 
gloom  of  Leeds,"  says  an  intelligent  author,  ^'  along  the 
valley  enlivened  by  the  river  Aire,  the  swelling  acclivi- 
ties that  bound  the  horizon,  immediately  on  either  side, 
displace  with  their  verdure  and  foliage,  the  dingy,  arti- 
ficial monotony,  which  had  previously  ofiended  the  eye 
and  oppressed  the  imagination.  But  while  the  vision  is 
thus  relieved,  nothing  appears  to  gratify  the  craving  for 
intellectual  enjoyment  excited  by  a  sudden  transition 
into  the  freshness  of  nature ; — ^and,  in  advancing,  the 
northern  flank  of  the  vale,  following  the  graceful  sweep 
of  the  river,  abuts  so  steeply  upon  the  road  as  to  limit 
observation  to  the  unseemly  group  of  ^  mills,'  and  manu* 
facturers'  dwellings  which  now  form  the  village  called 
Kirkstall.  After  a  few  paces  farther,  however,  unex- 
pectedly bursts  on  the  sight  the  tranquil  and  pensive 
beauty  of  the  desolate  monastery,  as  it  reposes  in  the 
lap  of  pastoral  luxuriance,  and  amidst  the  touching 
associations  of  seven  centuries. 

"  The  view  thus  suddenly  opened,  happily  combines 
and  displays  the  general  charms  of  the  landscape,  hal- 
lowed by  the  remains  of  the  abbey.  From  the  point 
alluded  to,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  inn  at  Kirkstall 
bridge,  the  whole  range  before  the  eye  presents  an 
aspect  of  rural  quiet  and  grandeur,  blended  with  traits 
of  a  deep  but  tender  melancholy.     At  the  distance  of  a 
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Boocv.  small  field  the  Aire  is  seen  gliding  past  the  foot  of  tbe 
lawn  on  which  the  ruin  stands ;  and,  after  it  has  left 
those  sacred  precincts,  sparkling  over  a  weir,  with  a 
pleasing  murmur.* 

"  Within  the  same  scope  the  chancel  end  of  die  ancient 
church,  surmounted  by  the  relics  of  its  shattered  tower, 
is  visible,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  several  buildings 
south  of  the  cloister,  now  hung  with  ivy,  and  canopied 

^  with  wych  elms  and  other  trees,  already  grown  to  ma- 

turity among  the  roofless  walls.  Beyond  the  abbey  the 
ground  gradually  rises  into  a  high  and  extensive  screen 
of  natural  wood,  which,  after  spreading  to  the  north 
and  east,  bends  down  to  the  river  on  the  west,  and  then 
stretches  for  miles  in  that  direction,  to  meet  a  ridge  of 
wild  hills  in  the  distance.  Up  the  dale  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  every  feature  submissively  harmonises 
with  the  bolder  scenery  of  the  opposite  bank ;  the  one 
seemingly  designed  for  productiveness,  the  other  to 
afford  protecting  shelter. 

"  The  road  by  which  the  traveller  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  now  crosses  the  valley  from  Kirkstall  bridge, 
and  winds  up  its  southern  side.  Near  the  summit  of 
this  ascent  he  catches  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  view  of  the  monastery  since  it  awoke  his 
admiration ;  and  from  the  same  point  the  scene  first  ar* 
rests  the  attention  of  those  approaching  it  by  a  contrary 
route.  The  other  public  avenues  in  the  nei^boor* 
hood  also  afford  opportunities,  at  different  situations^ 

*  '*  The  air  around  was  breathing  balm ; 
The  aspen  scarcely  seemed  to  sway ; 
And,  as  a  sleeping  infant  calm, 
The  rirer  streamed  away, — 
Devions  as  error,  deep  as  lo? e, 
And  blae  and  bright  as  hearen  above  !'* 

KintaU  i456fy  revuUed  bp  A.  A.  WaiU. 
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ot  enjoying  the  beauties  of  this  romantic  retreat^  under  CHAP,  iv, 
various  aspects  and  advantages ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  most  indifferent  spectator^  from  whatever 
quarter  it  attracts  his  notice,  beholds  unmoved  so  de- 
lightful a  combination  of  the  richest  gifts  of  nature^ 
sanctified  by  such  splendid  vestiges  of  the  piety  of 
antiquity.  He  surely  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  contrast 
between  the  troubled  haunts  of  worldly  care — the  busy 
hum  of  men — and  the  peaceful  cheerfulness  of  the 
woods  and  pastures  through  which  the  gentle  Aire 
moves  before  him  *  at  its  own  sweet  will ;'  nor  when  he 
surveys  the  mouldering  magnificence  of  the  religious 
pile,  which,  enamoured  of  the  loveliness  of  the  place, 
had  espoused  it  in  the  pride  of  monastic  youth,  can  he 
avoid  a  salutary  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
solicitude,  or  of  the  unworthiness  of  a  temple  built  by 
hands  for  the  service  of  an  enduring  Providence. 

''A  complete  history  of  an  establishment  which,  even 
while  obliterating  under  the  hand  of  time,  shows  so 
many  traces  of  taste  and  power  in  a  barbarous  era, 
could  not  fail  to  gratify  an  inquisitive  and  enlightened 
age  like  the  present.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
records  of  this  foundation,  which  have  been  preserved, 
neither  throw  a  full  nor  steady  light  upon  its  annals.''* 

The  founder  of  this  monastery  was  Henri  de  Laei, 
baron  of  Pontefract;  and  whether  we  consider  the 
boundless  possessions  of  which  he  and  his  family  were 
seized  in  the  north  of  England,  or  the  prominent  rank 
and  influence  which  they  held  in  the  kingdom,  till  their 
alliance  with  the  Plantagenets  merged  an  accumulation 
of  property,  titles,  and  honours  in  the  glory  imme- 
diately encircling  the  crown,  a  degree  of  adventitious 

•  Wood's  Hist,  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  p.  6. 

VOL.  nr.  3  Q 
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BOOK  V.  importance  attaches  to  one  of  ttie  earliest  acts  of  their 
public  muBificence,  and  one  of  the  last  surnving  relics 
of  their  extinguished  greatness.* 

Henri  de  Laci  was  grandson  of  Ubert  de  Laci,  one 
of  the  Norman  adherents  of  the  Conqueror.  liberty 
having  shared  the  perils  and  contributed  to  8ie  success 
of  his  illustrious  leader^  also  shared  his  spoils^  and  in  Ihe 
general  allotment  of  the  forfeited  lands  after  the  con- 
quest, obtained  the  greater  part  of  one  hundred  aind  fifty 
manors  in  the  west  riding  of  Yoriubire^  besides  ten  in 
the  county  of  Nottinghami  and  four  in  that  of  Lincoln. 
Among  these  grants  was  the  extensive  district  called  the 
honour  of  Pontefiractj  in  the  most  suitable  part  of  which 
this  fortunate  adventurer  built  the  celebrated  castle  of 
that  name^  for  his  residence  and  security,  and  around 
which  he  subsequently  enclosed  a  park  eight  miles  in 

*  *'Tbe  estates  of  the  Lad,'*  says  Dr.  WKitaker,  '^actuallj  ei- 
teoded,  witheut  interrvptioii,  from  PonteAract  to  the  Trough  of  Bow- 
land,  In  Lancashire ;  and  those  of  the  Plantagenets,  after  the  marriafe 
of  Alice  de  Laci  with  earl  Thomas,  from  thence  to  Lancaster.*'  A 
Journey  from  one  extremity  of  the  possessions  of  this  family  to  the 
Qfther,  thedootor  computes,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  to  hare  been  the 
*  work  of  three  days  at  least*  oyer  a  tine  of  ninety  miles,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  trains  of  somptef  horses,  to  have  been  thus  performed. 
One  easy  stage  would  conduct  them  from  Pontefract  to  their  manor 
of  Rothwelly  (whence  many  of  the  charters  are  dated,)  and  here,  for 
want  of  accommodations  beyond,  they  must  have  rested  the  first 
night.  From  Rothwell  another  stage  would  oonduet  them  to  their 
manor  of  Bradford ;  thence  probably  over  the  moors  to  Luddendeo  $ 
thence  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Long  Causeway,  by  the  cross, 
stilt  called  Duke's  Cross,  in  Cliviger ;  and  thence,  afler  a  long 
desetoty  to  their  manor  of  IghtenhilL  '  At  the  end  of  a  short  but 
vneasy  stage  on  the  third,  the  castle  of  CWberoe  would  await  them ; 
and  thence,  alter  two  weary  stages  more,  by  the  Trough  of  Bowland, 
they  will  repose  themselves  at  Lancaster,  consoled  at  least  by  the 
reflection,  that  no  other  English  subject  could  sustain  an  equal  degree 
of  faUgue  in  traversing  his  own  estotes.' "— Hiffory  qf  WkaUeg^ 
Book  iv.  chap,  ill. 
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circcrmference*    Robert,  the  eldest  sott  of  liberty  SHIS'  chap.  iv. 
eeeded  to  tile  extensive  estates  oonferred  on  his  father,  — — i 
and    acquired    himself,  in    addition,  the  lordship  dt 
Blackbumshire,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster* 

Robert  had  two  sons,  Ilbert  and  Henry,  the  trst  of 
whom,  mider  the  law  of  primogeniture,  introduced  at 
the  conquest,  inherited  all  the  possessimis  and  titles  of 
his  father,  and  married  Alice,  danghter  of  Gilbert  d» 
Gaunt  According  to  some  accounts,  Ilbert  fell  ift  the 
famous  battle  of  Standard  Hill,  near  Northallerton, 
fought  between  the  Scots  and  Engiisb,  in  the  year  1188, 
while  others  assert  ttiat  he  survived  the  contest  suffi- 
ciently long  to  experience  the  gratitude  of  the  king  tot 
his  valorous  exploits  on  that  occasion.  It  is  oMain^ 
however,  that  before  the  (fisputed  claims  of  Stephen 
and  the  Empress  Maude  were  terminated,  he  died 
without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry, 
the  founder  of  Kirkstall  Abbey* 

This  baron  married  Albreida,  or  Aubrey,  sister  of 
William  de  Yesci,  rector  of  Berwic-in-Elmet  The 
circumstances  which  induced  him  io  found  an  abbey 
for  Cistertian  monks,  at  Kirkstall,  are  characteristic  of 
die  period  in  which  it  took  place,  and  show  that,  what- 
ever else  he  might  have  been,  some  of  his  errors  op- 
pressed his  conscience. 

Henry  de  Laci  was  afflicted,  some  time  previous  to 
the  year  1147,  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  lasted  for 
many  days ;  and  while  suflering  this  severe  chastisement 
at  the  hands  of  heaven,  he  felt  compunction  for  his  past 
sins,  and  made  a  vow,  that,  if  spared,  he  would  erect  an 
abbey  for  monks  of  the  Cistertian  order,  *'  in  honour  at 
the  most  glorious  Virgin  and  Mother  of  (3od,  Mary.** 

*  In  honore  glorlosa  TIrglnis  et  Manis  Dei,  Marlte. 
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900^  ▼.  Shortly  aft^r  recovering,  he  therefore  called  to  him  the 
abbot  of  Fountaynes^  told  him  the  burineas  on  which  he 
had  required  his  attendance,  ahofred  him  the  vow  he 
had  made,  and  assigned  and  confirmed  to  him  by 
charter  the  village  of  B^moldswick,  in  Craven,  with  iti 
appendages,  (or  the  erection  of  the  proposed  monastery. 
The  abbot  returned  to  Fountaynes  with  the  oblation, 
and  despatched  some  of  the  lay  brothers,  who  acted  as 
clerical  pioneers,  and  performed  the  worldly  duties 
of  such  spiritual  establishments,  to  take  possession  of 
Serooldswick,  and  raise  the  necessary  offices  for  the 
reception  of  a  suitable  colony  of  monks.  Henry  de 
Laci  himself  met  the  deputation  on  its  arrival,  and 
having,  with  a  train  of  followers,  perambulated  in 
person  the  boundaries  between  Bemoldswick  and  Pendle 
fi>rest,  delivered  the  former  place  into  the  hands  of  his 
rdigious  friends.  Henry  Murdac,  then  archbishop  of 
York,  and  who  had  himself  been  abbot  of  Fountaynes, 
likewise  confirmed  to  the  Cistertians,  by  his  pontifical 
authority,  the  idiole  grant,  with  its  appurtenances,  and 
also  the  ancient  church  of  BernoldswicL 

The  preparations  for  receiring  the  reverend  fathers 
were  soon  matured,  and  on  the  13  kalend  of  June,  1147, 
Alexander,  a  prior  of  Fountajrnes,  and  brother  to 
Richard,  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  with  twelve 
monks  and  ten  conversi,  or  lay  brothers,  departed  for 
their  new  residence,  the  name  of  which  was  apprcK 
priately  changed  from  Bemoldswick  to  Mount  St 
Mary^ 

When  the  Cistertians  obtained  Bemoldswick,  it  pos- 
sessed an  ancient  church,  having  four  parochial  villages 
attached  to  it,  exclusive  of  the  village  of  Bemoldswick 

•  Wood's  History  of  Kirkttill  Abbey,  p.  IK 
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a&d  two  ofhers^  firom  which  the  inhabltante  had  been  chap,  i v. 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  monks.  The  parishioners 
at  first  offered  no  forcible  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  and 
mgust  act  of  Uberality  which  set  at  nought  their  reli< 
gious  and  civil  rights>  but  still  resorted,  on  festival  days» 
with  the  rector  and  his  deiks,  to  their  church,  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  By  this  natural  and 
laudable  proceeding,  the  monks  and  lay-brothers  con- 
sidered  themselves  aggrieved,  and  the  abbot,  wishing,  as 
the  chronicle  of  Kirkstall  gravely  all^pes^  to  provide 
peace  and  quiet  for  his  followers,  rased  the  building  to 
the  foundation,  amidst  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy- 
man and  his  flock. 

Conduct  allowed  by  the  historian  of  the  outrage  to 
have  been  both  rash  and  presumptuous,  was  properly 
resented  by  the  rector,  who  cited  the  abbot  and  monks 
before  the  metropolitan.  When  the  parties,  however, 
appeared  in  his  grace's  presence,  the  cause  was  trans* 
ferred,  at  the  instance  of  the  aggressors,  to  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  monks,  aware  of 
the  injustice  they  had  perpetrated,  and  the  archbishop, 
sensible  that  a  decision  in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  character  and  interest,  pro- 
bably concerted  this  scheme,  for  sanctifying  iniquity  by 
the  award  of  a  friendly,  a  foreign,  and  infallible  tribunal. 
The  result  corresponded  with  these  anticipations ;  and 
the  grounds  of  the  pope's  judgment  clearly  illustrate  the 
diflference  between  the  principles  of  natural  ^^  revealed 
religion,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  only  true  church.  His 
holiness  decided  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  imposed 
silence  upon  their  injured  neighbours,  for  this  reason  ^— 
'*  That  to  pull  down  a  church  in  order  to  establish  a 
monastery  was  pious,  and  worthy  of  countenance,  inas- 
much as  the  lesser  good  should  always  yield  to  the 
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soot  V.  greater,  and  in  e?erjr  dkpiHed  cawe  that  aide  alioald 
prevail  which  would  hring  forth  tke  meet  prdiCe  har- 
vest of  piety.*^ 

Although  the  monks  report,  thert  the  decision  of  the 
apostolic  court  re-established  domestic  peace  in  Ber- 
noldswick,  fheir  situation  appeairs  to  have  been  wall 
calculated  to  mortifj  both  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  The 
Scots,  prone  at  all  times  to  mtke  predatory  inciirsiaM 
upon  their  southern  neighbours,  in  tfiat  troublesome 
period  frequently  ravaged  ttie  lands  of  Mount  St.  Mary, 
and  carried  off  the  goods  and  chattels  c^  the  holy  bro- 
therhood. Abbot  Alexander,  perceiving  matters  pro^* 
ceed  so  unpropitiously,  resolved  to  find  out  a  more 
agreeable  site  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  his 
monastery — the  exertions  hitherto  ma4e  having  pro- 
bably advanced  very  little  beyond  Ae  hnmUe  offices 
constructed  for  their  first  reception.  '^Yet  after  six 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  situation  of  the  monastery  is 
stiR  remembered,  and  in  some  degree  visible.  It  stood 
on  the  margin  of  a  brook  to  ttie  west  of  the  village, 
where  tiles,  lead  pipes,  8ct.  have  been  dug*  up  witlmi 
memory,  and  the  diannel  for  the  mill-stream,  on  the 
north  east,  is  still  very  conspicuous.'^f 

*  The  aboTe  is,  as  nearly  as  possible*  a  literal  translation  of  tha 
Latin  origioal.  Upon  a  decbioo  of  such  flagrant  unrighteousness. 
Dr.  Whitaker  expresses  himself  In  these  indfgnant  tenns :— '*  I  never 
think  of  this  sentence  without  ssftonSshneDfL  The  pemieiont  iloetriM 
tbalanasiaiietlfs;  means^  pMWttled,  it  aaama,  tbw  early  in  thoehmcfa, 
and.  a  Tile  casuistry  btd  sUenced  alike  the  voice  of  natural  conseieace 
and  the  precepts  of  scripture.  Such  judges,  though  ecclesiastics  of 
the  higher  order,  never  reflected,  perhaps  did  not  even  know,  that  a 
*  woe ''bad  been  denounoed  in  tbe  Old  l>9Stsnient  agrfaw  liim  ttat 
*>bafldath  his  house  by  iniquity,  and  his  fhassbett  by  m-ong  ;*  or 
that  it  bad  been  forbidden  in  the  New  <  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come/  "— History  ij/*  Oravfa,  p.  61, 

t  History  of  Craven. 
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Whild  tile  iabbot  was  ihu8  nediUting  a  ebftoge  of  chap.iv. 
vtadenoe^  he  bad  oocasioa  to  travel  to  some  distance  on 
tile  business  of  his  house;  and,  in  prosecuting  the 
journey,  happened  to  pass  through  the  valley  then,  as 
Bowj  ealled  Airedale.  The  consequenoes  of  this  excur- 
sion are  given  with  such  spirit  and  humour  in  Dr. 
Wfaitaker's  History  of  Craven,  that  it  would  be.unjusl 
to  substitute  any  other  account  of  the  circumstance. 

*'  The  Abbot/'  he  observes,  '^  passing  throu^  Aire- 
dale, discovered  a  delicious  retreat,  surrounded  by 
woods,  and  inhabited  by  a  fraternity  of  poor  and  labo- 
rious hermits.  The  contrast  between  tiiis  situation  and 
his  own  bleak  and  barren  abode,  instantly  struck  hia  ; 
tiie  possibility  of  talking  these  simple  men  out  of  the 
exolusiye  possession  of  the  place,  probably  oocurrBd  to 
him  at  the  same  instant;  and  he  began,  with  wtteh 
address,  to  inquire  into  their  way  of  lik,  their  native 
.country,  tiieir  rule,  and  lastiy,  their  titie  to  the 
place. 

'*  The  religious  of  those  days  practised  a  degree  of 
bodily  mortificatitHi,  which  always  exposes  the  mind  to 
the  fumes  of  fanaticism;  nor  have  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
last  or  present  age  been  more  given  up  to  the  direction 
of  draams,  visions,  and  secret  impulses,  than  the  monks 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Accordingly, 
Seleth  (the  chief  of  the  hermits),  informed  Alexander, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  England,  but  had 
been  admonished  by  a  voice  in  his  sleep— '  Arise, 
Seleth,  go  into  the  province  of  York,  seek  for  tiie  valley 
called  Airedale,  and  the  place  which  is  called  Kirk- 
alall;*  there  shalt  thou  provide  an  habitation  for  me 

•  «<  The  fijMbood  of  tbti  purt  of  the  itory  betrays  itself  from  the 
iBooDelstency  of  the  aieeki ;  who  teU  us  a  Uttle  tfter,  that  abbot 
Alexander  named  the  place  KirksUll  alter  he  obtained  posseoiloA. 
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BOOR  V.  and  my  son.*  Enquiring  from  whom  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded,  he  was  answered — *  I  am  Marjr,  and  my  son  is 
Jesus  of  Nasareth.'  Seleth  added,  that  in  obedienoe 
to  this  call,  he  left  his  house  and  friends,  and  after  many 
difficulties^  arrived  at  this  place,  which,  as  he  learned 
from  the  shepherds,  was  called  Kirkstall;  that  be  re- 
mamed  here  many  days  alone,  feeding  on  herbs  and 
roots,  assisted  by  the  casual  bounty  of  good  people; 
but  that  after  some  time  he  was  joined  by  a  few  bre- 
tfiren,  who  put  themselves  under  his  government ;  and 
that  they  lived  together  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
brethren  of  Lerath,  having  all  things  in  common,  and 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 

''  During  this  reply,  the  abbot  sent  his  eyes  around 
to  contemplate  the  site  and  advantages  of  the  place,  die 
beauty  of  the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  through  it, 
and  the  conveniency  of  the  woods  for  building.  His 
mind  was  now  made  up  on  the  subject  of  a  transla- 
tion. He  therefore  began  mildly  to  admonish  the 
brethren  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  present  state  for 
the  safety  of  their  souls ;  urging  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  and  that  being  all  laymen  without  a  priest, 
they  were  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd ;  and  advising 
them  to  adopt  some  more  perfect  form  of  religious 
government 

'^  Alexander  now  repaired  to  his  patron,  Henry  de 
Laci,  and  laid  before  him  the  present  state  of  their 
house,  their  poverty,  and  distresses ;  informing  him  of 


There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  nune  before.  For  loiiie  time 
after  the  Ibmidatioa  I  have  reason  to  belieTe  Uiat  it  was  called  the 
abbey  of  Headingley,  the  township  in  which  it  stands ;  for  In  a  Tery 
early  charter  now  la  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  many  others,  (all 
original),  onoe  belonsing  to  this  home,  is  the  attettalioo— « Moaaeho 
de  HedinleU.'  "--imtaJhfr. 
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the  desirable  spot  he  had  found  at  Kirkstall,  and  the  chap,  i v. 

great  benefits  the  order  would  deriye  by  their  removal 

thither.     The  abbof  s  eloquence  was  not  exercised  in 

vain,  and  Henry  de  Laci  not  only  gave  his  consent  for 

tiieir  removal,  but  also  by  his  interest  obtained  from 

William  de  Poitou,  the  owner  of  Kirkstall,  his  grant  of 

that  place  and  its  appurtenances,  for  the  translation  of 

the  monastery.     This  being  settled,  the  abbot  found  no 

great  diflScuIty  in  getting  rid  of  the  hermits ;  some  of 

them  he  persuaded  to  become  monks,  and  of  the  rest 

he    purchased  their   habitations  for  a  small    sum  of 

money." 

The  abbot  and  his  patron,  it  is  added,  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Kirkstall,  consulted  how  the  desirable  object 
of  the  former's  visit  might  be  easiest  and  soonest  ac- 
complished. In  pursuance  of  these  deliberations,  Henry 
de  Laci  had  an  interview  with  William  de  Poitou,  and 
not  only  obtained  his  assent  to  the  proposal  for  founding 
a  Cistertian  monastery  on  the  captivating  residence 
of  the  hermits,  but,  from  that  day  forth,  the  two  chiefs 
buried  in  obHvion  some  past  cause  of  discord  which  had 
subsisted  between  them,  and  became  steadfast  friends. 

William  of  Poitou  accordingly  granted  and  confirmed 
by  charter,  to  the  monks  of  Mount  St  Mary,  in  per- 
petuity,  at  an  annual  rent  of  five  maris,  the  whole  of 
the  chosen  site,  with  use  of  the  water  and  of  the  adja- 
cent wood,  within  certain  boundaries.  The  river 
formed  the  southern  Umit  of  the  place  thus  assigned, 
nor  had  the  monks  at  first  any  possessions  beyond  it, 
as  the  Aire  divided  the  fee  of  William  de  Poitou  on 
the  north,  from  -  that  of  William  de  Rameville  on  the 
south. 

Alexander  having  secured  a  commodious  situation  to 
which    his    colony   could    be    transplanted,    forthwith 

VOL.    IV.  3  R 
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BOOK  V.  erected  on  the  auspicious  spot  a  temporary  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgiii  Mary,  and  such  humble  oflfioes 
as  were  necessary  for  immediate  accommodation.  He 
also  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  ELirkstall,  or 

Church-station,   and  in  the   year  1153,  the  of 

Stephen,  Roger  being  archbishop  of  York,  the  14th  ka- 
lend  of  June,  the  whole  stock  of  monks  and  lay  brothers 
left  Bemoldswick,  and  settled  in  their  new  habitation. 
The  former  place,  which  had  been  occupied  six  years 
Jbefore  the  translation,  was,  in  consequence,  converted 
into  a  grange  or  farm,  for  the  use  and  supply  of  the 
monastery. 

Except  wood  and  stone,  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirk- 
stall  is  said  to  have  produced  nothing  useful  to  man; 
but  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  valley,  shaded  and  shel- 
tered as  it  still  remains,  with  luxuriant  groves  of  oak, 
indicated  to  the  intelligent  eye  of  the  abbot,  a  fruitful 
scene  of  lasting  comfort  The  first  exertions  of  the 
monks  were,  therefore,  directed  to  clear  an  adequate 
space  for  future  buildings  ^nd  operations,  by  cutting 
dovm  a  portion  of  the  timber' and  underwood  which 
encumbered  the  ground. 

The  favour  and  fervour  of  the  founder,  Henry  de 
Laci,  meanwhile  remained  nnabated.  He  supplied  the 
monks  with  com  and  money  in  proportion  to  their 
exigencies;  and  not  only  assisted  in  providing  them 
with  suitable  dwellings  in  their  new  abode,  but  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  com- 
pleted, at  his  exclusive  expense,  the  whole  of  that 
sacred  edifice,  and  of  the  appurtenant  buildings. 

While  things  proceeded  thus  prosperously  at  Kirk- 
stall,  an  untoward  event  relative  to  Mount  St  Mary 
threw  the  whole  confraternity  into  alarm,  and  threatened 
ihcm  with  still  more  serious  evils.     Notwithstanding 
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the  extent  of  de  Laci's  property  in  the  county  of  York,  chap,  i  v. 
held  in  capite,  Beraoldswick,  at  the  time  it  was  granted 
for  the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  he  only  held  as 
tenant  of  Hugo  de  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,*  at  the  rent 
of  five  marks  and  a  hawk  per  annum.  The  monks  had 
never  been  informed  of  this  fact,  nor  during  the  six 
years  which  they  occupied  the  place,  or  for  some  years 
afterwards,  had  they  heard  of  the  claim  to  which  they 
and  their  patron  were  liable.  If  the  devout  zeal  of 
Henry  de  Laci  had  not  been  indisputably  demonstrated 
by  various  acts  of  generosity,  it  might  have  been  sus* 
pected  from  the  above  disingenuousness,  that  while  he 
fulfilled  his  vow,  he  framed  a  trick  to  entrap  the  Cis- 
tertians.  For  the  arrears  under  the  foregoing  dormant 
covenant,  Hugh  Bigot  commenced  a  suit  in  the  King's 
court,  and  ejected  the  monks  from  possession  of  Ber* 
noldswick  on  account  of  their  defective  title. 

But  the  abbot  went  immediately  to  the  earl,  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  declared  himself  ignorant 
of  his  claim,  and  implored  his  mercy ;  and  by  his 
prayers  and  entreaties  obtained  restitution  of  tlie  pro- 
perty, on  condition  of  paying,  in  perpetuity,  the  accus- 
tomed rent  of  five  marks,  or  a  palfrey  to  that  value,  and 
also  a  hawk.  This  rent  was  afterwards  remitted  at 
the  intercession  of  Eang  Henry  II.  who  persuaded  the 
earl  of  Norfolk,  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  to  bestow 
it  on  the  abbey ;  reserving  it  to  himself  only  during  his 
life.  The  charter  was  witnessed  and  confirmed  by  the 
king. 

The  abbot  returned  to  the  monastery  with  the  earPs 


*  This  Hugh  Bigot  was  grandfather  of  the  pigot  who,  by  marrying 
the  grandaughter  of  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  her  right  be- 
came earl  marshal  of  England. 
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BOOK  V  charter  and  the  king's  confirmation^  and  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  prosper  in  all  things :  "  et  auctay*  says  the  alli- 
terative annalist^  '^  tit  pecoribuSy  in  pascuiSy  in  terris  ei 
tenetnentis,^'  Besides  some  of  the  best  estates  attached 
to  the  institution  having  been  acquired  by  Alexander^ 
he  finished  the  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kirkstall, 
viz.  the  church  and  the  two  dormitories,  one  for  the 
monks,  the  other  for  the  conversi,  or  lay  brothers^  the 
refectory,  the  cloisters,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  other 
oflSces  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  monastic 
establishment,  all  of  which  were  roofed  in  the  best 
manner  with  slates.  He  also  planned,  perhaps  per- 
fected, the  buildings  of  the  several  granges  belonging  to 
the  foundation,  and  ordained  all  things,  both  external 
and  internal,  with  profound  wisdom.  Having  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  the  house  durmg  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  with  equal  prudence  and  success.  Abbot 
Alexander  *^  verus  abbas  et  re  et  nomine**  was  at 
length,  when  full  of  years,  gathered  to  the  grave  of  his 
forefathers. 

The  place  and  period  of  the  death  of  Henry  de  Laci 
are  doubtful,  although  in  the  Historia  Laceionim  it  is 
mentioned,  as  a  rumour,  that  he  died  in  the  Holy  Land, 
on  the  7th  kalend  of  October;  but  the  year  when  this 
event  happened,  and  the  region  where  he  was  interred, 
are  declared  to  be  equally  unknown.  According  to 
other,  and,  perhaps,  more  authentic  accounts,*  Henry 
de  Laci  and  Abbot  Alexander  terminated  their  cartlily 
career  about  the  same  time,  towards  the  close  of  Henry 
the  Second's  reign,  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
monastery,  where  their  remains  were  appropriately 
deposited. 

*  Note  in  Boothroyd's  History  of  Pontefract. 
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Henry  de  Laci  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  chap,  iv. 
Robert  de  Laci,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  piety 
along  with  the  property  of  his  father.  Robert  con* 
firmed  by  charter  all  the  grants  to  the  monastery  made 
and  confirmed  to  them  by  his  predecessor,  as  well  as 
those  made  by  other  persons.  He  further  gave  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  the  whole  of  Akarington,  with  the 
wood  called  the  Hay,  or  park  of  Akarington,  in  the 
parish  of  Whalley,  together  with  several  extensive 
tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Round*hay,  near  Leeds. 

Ralph  Hageth,  who  had  been  a  prior  of  Fountaynes, 
succeeded  Alexander  as  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  in  1182, 
and  was  for  a  while  contemporary  with  Robert  de  Laoi. 

During  the  disputes  of  the  royal  family,  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  Roger  de  Mowbray  was  one  of  the  barons 
who  espoused  Queen  Eleanor's  quarrel.  In  revenge 
for  this  defection,  Henry  seized  the  grange  of  M ickle- 
(fawaite  as  a  forfeiture  of  its  rebellious  lord,  dispossessed 
the  monks,  and  gave  the  property,  together  with  the  fee 
of  Collingham  and  Bardsey,  to  Ada  Brus,  in  exchange 
for  the  castle  of  Danby,  of  which  Brus  had  been  ante- 
cedently despoiled  by  the  king.  The  abbot  was  not  only 
blamed  for  the  loss  of  the  grange,  but  was  charged  with 
having  robbed  the  house  of  some  sacred  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  given  a  gold  chalice  and  a  text 
of  the  gospels  to  bribe  the  king  and  recover  the  grange.* 

*  Upon  this  circamstaace,  Dr.  Whitaker  has  the  foUowiog  note : — 
**  This  may  be  added  to  the  instances  adduced  by  Br.  Robertson 
(Hist.  Charles  V.  toI.  i.  note  10).  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  MSS. 
in  the  middle  ages.  A  copy  of  the  gospels  here  accompanied  a 
golden  chalice,  ss  a  propitiatory  offering  to  a  liing.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  monies  on  this  accoont,  and  willing  to 
hope  they  really  prized  the  gospels  as  gold.  If  it  was  their  only 
copy,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  their  loss  was  indeed  to 
be  deplored.    Compare  this  with  the  following  account  of  a  contem- 
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BOOK  y.  The  abbot  patiently  bore  these  inculpations  and  re- 
proachesy  but,  unfortunately,  his  resignation  to  bad 
treatment  contributed  nothing  to  the  relief  of  the  esta- 
blishment  At  length  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
house,  and  the  cunning  of  the  monks,  suggested  tieir 
dispersion  through  neighbouring  monasteries,  as  a 
means  of  immediate  relief,  and  of  working,  eventually^ 
upon  the  compassion  of  the  king. 

In  despair  of  retrieying  the  misfortunes  of  the  honse 
by  more  expeditious  and  less  natural  means,  Ralph 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  brethren,  and  moderated  the 
expenses  in  proportion  to  the  revenues  of  the  establish* 
ment  Guided  by  this  prudent  principle,  he  managed 
its  affairs  with  diligence;  but  till  the  period  of  his 
translation  to  die  presidency  of  Fountaynes,  at  the  end 
of  nine  years,  never  succeeded  in  extricating  Kirkstall 
from  the  trammels  of  poverty.  *  The  noonk,  who  has 
recorded  these  proofs  of  misgovemment,  being  of  course 
an  optimist,  and  bound  to  see  good  in  all  things,  con- 
siders the  adverrity  which  Hageth  experienced  in  his 
first  abbacy,  a  providential  monition  to  instruct  him  in 
ruling  the  larger  monastery  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
promoted,  with  wisdom  and  success.* 

Lambert,  who  succeeded  Hageth,  as  his  biographer 
relates,  was  "a  man  of  extraordinary  innocence  and 
simplicity,  and  one  of  those  that  were  sent  out  of  the 

porary  fact :  '  Hugo  Decanuss  Ebor.  cam  omnibiis  fortunis  suis  Footet 
eontulit.  DiVis  erat  in  libris  scriptttraram  sanctanin,  quos  multis  ibi 
tumptibas  eomparaverat.  Hie  primna  Armariolum  de  Fontibiis 
lUflcitavit.*  A  library  in  the  twelfth  century,  collected  at  a  great 
expense,  tuAced  only  to  till  a  little  closet,  or,  perhaps,  eTen  a  smaU 
chest.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  as  books  multiplied,  and  wealth 
increased,  the  library  of  Fountaynes  expanded  in  proportion.'*— 
HiiUnyqf  Craven. 
•  Account  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  p.  71, 
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house  of  Fountaynes  und^  the  Abbot  Alexander^  chap.  iv. 
Though  he  had  been  forty-two  years  in  the  order,  he  """""""" 
never  had  any  hand  in  their  temporal  afiairs;  but  hav- 
ing always  led  the  life  of  the  cloister,  sat  with  Mary 
at  the  feet  of  pur  Lord  to  hear  his  word"  When  made 
abbot  he  attended  personally  to  none  of  the  concerns  of 
the  house,  but,  '^  committing  all  to  God,  relied  on  the 
advice  of  his  brethren,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him." 
This  easy  line  of  policy,  nevertheless,  insured  for 
awhile  peace  with  his  neighbours,  as  already  described, 
*^  virtuous  concord  among  the  brethren  themselves,  a 
sufficiency  in  temporals,  and  in  spirituals  a  pious  and 
religious  emulation." 

But  as  temptation  is  the  test  of  virtue,  this  state  of 
religious  bliss  was  doomed  to  short  duration.  A  certain 
knight,  called  Richard  de  Eland,  claimed  from  the  mo- 
nastery, the  grange  of  Clivacher,  as  his  property.  On 
inquiry,  the  abbot  discovered  the  claim  to  be  well 
founded,  but  still  avoided  its  recognition,  and  secured 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  place,  by  resigning  the 
grange  into  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Laci,  from  whom  it 
had  been  shortly  before  received.  The  latter,  in  con- 
sequence, bestowed  the  village  and  park  of  Akarington 
upon  the  monks,  as  already  mentioned,  to  make  good 
his  former  gift.  Lambert,  following  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  his  holy  brethren,  immediately  on  obtaining  pos* 
session,  banished  the  inhabitants  from  their  ancient 
abodes  and  possessions,  and  converted  the  whole  into  a 
grange  for  the  use  of  the  monastery,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  some  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  esta- 
blishment The  pious  historian  of  Kirkstall  abbey 
informs  us,  that  ''some  wicked  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants, whose  predecessors  had  been  formerly  possessed 
of  Akarington,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  burnt  the 
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BOOK  V.  grange,  with  all  its  furniture,  and  cruelly  murdered 
three'lay  brothers,  vis,  Norman,  Umfridus,  and  Robert, 
who  managed  the  farm.''  The  abbot,  awed  at  this 
untoward  accident,  recommended  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased to  God,  and  committed  tlieir  bodies  to  the 
grave.  He  then  repaired  to  Robert  de  Laci,  his  patron, 
and  related  to  him  the  misfortune.  The  baron  waxed 
wroth  on  hearing  of  the  great  presumption  evinced  by 
the  people  against  their  usurpers,  and  not  only  banished 
the  malefactors  who  were  guilty  of  the  firing  and  mur- 
'der,  but  all  their  relations.  These  proceedings  soon 
brought  the  unfortunate  sufferers  to  their  senses,  when 
they  fell  at  the  abbot's  feet,  and  by  permission  of  de 
Laci,  **  made  satisfaction  to  God  and  the  brethren  for 
so  enormous  a  sin ;  they  also  swore  to  abjure  the  above 
grange  for  themselves  and  their  succes^rs,  resigning  to 
God  and  the  monks  all  right  they  had  therein,  and 
giving  money  over  and  above  for  the  damage  they  had 
done ! "  Abbot  Lambert  "  having  fitly  finished  all 
things,  he  also  finished  his  course  in  a  good  old  age, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  his  stewardship." 

The  above  disasters,  though  not  referred  to  any  pre- 
cise date,  must  have  occurred  within  two  years  of 
Lambert's  election  to  the  abbacy,  which  took  place  in 
1191;  for  Robert  de  Laci  died  in  1193,  on  the  12th 
kalend  of  September,  and  was  buried  at  KirkstalL  Of 
the  history  of  the  establishment  dunng  tlie  subsequent 
year,  when  Lambert  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  no 
record  has  survived. 

With  Robert  de  Laci,  in  reality,  expired  the  name 
and  indeed  the  lineage  of  his  family.  He  died  without 
issue  or  heir,  and  as  the  only  resource  for  disposing  of 
sixty  knights'  fees,  principally  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  these   vast 
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estates  to  his  maternal  sister  Awbrey.     This  lady  was  CHAP.  !V. 

daughter  of  Robert  de  Lizours,  by  the  widow  of  Henry 

de  Laci,  and  married  Richard  Fitz-Eustace,   lord  of 

Halton  and  constable  of  Chester,  who  died  some  time 

before  1178.    By  the  latter  marriage  there  was  at  least 

one  son,  John,  constable  of  Chester,  who  died  at  Tyre 

on  a  crusade,  A.  D.   1190.     He  left  issue  by  Alice 

sister  of  William  de  Mandeville,  three  sons,  the  eldest 

of  whom,   Roger  Fltz-Eustace,  was   denominated  the 

Infernal,  for  his  cruelties  against  the  Welsh.     In  1 195, 

this  Roger  succeeded  to  the  fees  of  Pontefract  and  Cli- 

theroe,  in  consequence  of  a  fine  levied  between  himself 

and  Awbrey  his  grandmother,  devisee  under  the  will 

of  Robert  de  Laci,  his  maternal  grand  uncle— or  a  little 

more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

How  long  Awbrey  survived  to  share  with  Roger  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fortune  she  had  acquired,  is  unknown. 
He,  however,  eventually  became  possessed  of  the  whole, 
and,  like  the  de  Lacies  his  predecessors',  was  considered 
to  have  inherited  the  claims  of  Kirkstall  on  his  bounty, 
as  well  as  the  titles  and  property  of  the  family. 

In  the  mean  time  there  succeeded  Lambert,  as  abbot 
of  this  house,  one  Turgesius,  of  whom  his  historian 
and  companion  says  he  was  a  man  **  of  holy  memory, 
of  singular  abstinence,  and  a  most  severe  chastiser  of 
his  body,  being  always  clothed  in  sackcloth,  to  sup- 
press the  unlawful  motions  of  the  6esh  by'  harsh 
clothing."  His  qualifications  were  clearly  not  of  this 
world,  and  the  brethren  at  Kirkstall  accordingly  looked 
around  for  some  superior,  capable  of  retrieving  their 
shattered  condition,  and  judiciously  selected  one  He- 
lias,  who  had  been  previously  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Roche. 

Helias,  we  are  told,   was  in  all  respects  a  worthy 
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BOOK  V.  abbot,  being  an  industrious  man,  and  well  versed  in 
temporal  affairs.  It  also  appears  that  when  he  under- 
took the  government  of  KIrkstall,  it  was  no  sinecure, 
for  as  the  chronicler  relates — "  He  had  enough  to  do, 
according  to  time  and  place,  to  gather  what  bad  been 
scattered,  and  to  preserve  what  had  been  gathered ;  but 
the  Lord  was  with  him."  To  add  to  Helias's  difficul- 
ties, he  experienced  much  tribulation  on  his  appoint- 
ment, from  the  patron  of  the  monastery,  Roger  de  Lad, 
who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  very  antithesis  of 
christian  meekness  or  superstitious  subserviency.  He, 
however,  subsequently  became  his  friend,  and  supported 
the  claim  of  the  abbey  on  King  John  for  restitution  of 
the  grange  of  Micklethwaite,  of  which  his  majesty's 
father.  King  Henry,  had  dispossessed  the  monastery. 
The  king,  however,  proved  obdurate,  and  at  length 
only  consented  to  restore  the  grange  on  condition  that 
the  monks  became  tenants  in  fee,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  manors  of  which  Micklethwaite  was  an  appurte- 
nance. ^'  Being  reduced  to  this  necessity,"  continues 
the  annalist,  "  he  took  the  aforesaid  grange,  with  the 
manors  of  CoUingham  and  Bardsey,  to  farm,  as  a  fee 
at  the  king's  hand,  paying  yearly  fourscore  and  ten 
pounds,  as  the  king's  charter  testifies.'*  The  necessity 
in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  was,  that  of  subscribing 
to  any  terms  but  those  yielding  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

During  the  presidency  of  Helias,  the  soc  of  Addle 
was  added  to  the  estates  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
town  of  Allertonj  viz.  half  a  knight's  fee,  with  some 
other  places.  As  a  sort  of  set-off*  to  these  acquisitions 
it  is  mentioned,  that  '^  by  the  violence  of  King  John 
the  abbey  was  about  the  same  period  deprived  of  the 
grange  of  Heton  and  the  land  of  Thorpe,  which  were 
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granted  to  one  Laurence,  clerk  of  Witon.*'    The  fate  chap.iv. 
of  Helias  himself  is  unrecorded. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  of  the  abbots  who  suc- 
ceeded Helias  during  a  subsequent  interval  of  about  one 
hundred  years,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  monas- 
tery, little  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  save  the 
remains  of  the  former.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  patronage  of  the  Lacies  proved  constant  and 
sealous. 

King  Henry  III.  by  an  instrument  dated  St  Paul's, 
London,  12th  of  May,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  vouchsafed  his  royal  protection  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Kirkstall.  He  even  extended  his  care  to  all 
the  lands,  goods,  rents,  and  every  thing  else  belonging 
to  the  monastery,  and  charged  his  subjects  to  carry  his 
will  into  eflect 

In  the  mean  time  the  following  abbots  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  the  monastery  at  Kirkstall,  but  con- 
cerning them  or  that  establishment  during  this  interval, 
nothing  further  is  known.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Ralph,  of  Newcastle,  succeeded  Helias,  and  died  in  Abbots, 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  on  the  9th  of  the  ides  of 
ApriL 

Walter  was  the  next  abbot,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.  and  died  on  the  2d  of  the  ides  of  October. 

Maurice  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1222,  and  died  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1249,  on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of 
April,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. 

Adam  succeeded  Maurice  on  Friday  se'nnight  after 
Easter,  the  same  year. 

Hugh  Mikelay  was  created  the  17th  of  the  kalends  of 
April,  1259,  and  died  on  the  kalends  of  June,  1262,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.     His  successor  was 
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BOOlL  V,  Simon^  created  the  15th  of  the  kalends  of  June  in  the 
same  year  ;  died  the  13th  of  the  kalends  of  March,  1269, 
and  the  iifty-third  year  of  King  Henry  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

William  de  Leedes  on  the  2d  of  the  nones  of  Marcii, 
being  then  a  Thursday,  the  same  year,  and  was  abbot 
till  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1275.     After  whom 

Gilbert  de  Cortles  was  created  abbot  on  the  morrow 
after  the  octave  of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
the  same  year,  and  was  abbot  three  years,  one  month, 
and  four  days,  when  he  resigned,  or  was  deposed.  He 
was  also  created  a  second  time,  on  the  2d  of  the  ides 
of  December,  and  was  abbot  till  the  feast  of  St  Peter 
and  Vincula,  1280.     Then 

Henry  Karr  was  chosen,  on  the  eve  of  St  Andrew  the 
apostle,  the  same  year. 

Hugh  Grimston  next  succeeded  to  the  abbacy,  on 
tlie  day  of  St.  Lambert,  bishop,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1284.  The  following  is  given  as  the  state  of  the  house 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Lord  Hugh  Grimston, 
abbot,  on  the  day  of  St  Lambert,  bishop  and  martyr, 
A.  D.  1284. 

"  Imprimis,  draught  oxen  sixteen,  cows  eighty-four, 
yearling  and  young  bullocks  sixteen,  asses  twenty-one, 
sheep  none.  The  debts  which  are  certainly  due,  by 
recognizance  made  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
£4402.  12*.  Id.  Besides  the  writings,  lying  in  the 
custody  of  the  society,  of  James  de  Fistolis,  of  five 
hundred  marks ;  besides  one  writing,  in  the  hands  of  the 
abbot  of  Fountains,  of  the  abbot  Henry,  of  fifty  marks; 
besides  fifty-nine  sacks  of  wool,  and  nine  marks  due 
to  Bernard  Talde ;  and  besides  the  acquittances  in  the 
hands  of  John  Sadden  for  three  hundred   and  forty 
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marks.     In  testimony  whereof  we^  the  broUiers,  and  chap.iv, 
Henry,  called  abbot  of  Fountains,  have  affixed  our 
seal  to  these  presents."    It  thus  appears  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  debU  at  the  above  date  was  £5248.  \5s.  Id., 
besides  fifty-nine  sacks  of  wool 

Dr.  "Whitaker,  without  explaining  how  the  misfortune 
came  to  pass,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  some  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  consulted,  that  since  the  time  of 
Abbot  Simon,  1269,  the  house  had  been  gradually 
sinking  under  a  load,  of  debt  On  the  accession  of 
Hugh  Grrimston,  the  afiairs  of  the  monastery  had 
reached  a  crisis,  and,  as  the  above  facts  testify,  their  re- 
venues had  been  exhausted  by  usurious  payments,  and 
their  live  stock  nearly  consumed  for  current  support 
Their  creditors  consequently  grew  clamorous,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  solicit,  through  their  patron,  Henry  de 
Laci,  the  interposition  of  Henry  I.,  to  procure  suspen- 
sion of  the  claims  upon  the  monastery,  and  save  them 
and  it  from  utter  destruction.  To  this  noble  patron, 
the  following  letter  was  written  by  Abbot  Grimston  on 
the  occasion ;  it  is  highly  interesting,  both  as  a  superior 
specimen  of  the  epistolary  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  explanatory  of  an  arrangement  which 
retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  house.  Dr.  Whitaker  has 
translated  it  from  the  original  manuscripts. 

"  Brother  Hugh,  called  abbot  of  Kirkstall,  to  his 
beloved  in  Christ  the  convent  of  the  same 
house,   health   and  blessing  in  the  bond  of 
peace 
"  Our  distresses   at  the  last  general  chapter  with 
respect  to  Simon  being  ended,  on  the  morrow  of  St 
Lambert  we   set  out  for  Gascony,    on   an   uncertain 
errand,  and  with  a  bitter  and  heavy  heart,  as  our  be- 
loved brother  and  son  John  de  Bridsall  will  inform  you* 
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"BOWL  V.  But  ater  many  hindrances^  and  with  great  diflBcnlty, 
.bodi  from  the  unexpected  length  of  the  journey  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  Burgundy,  which  we  traversed 
through  thickets  rather  than  along  highways^*  we  met 
with  the  king  in  the  remotest  part  of  Gascony.f  On 
the  way  we  were  affiicted  with  a  quartan  fever,  which  re- 
duced us  so  low  that  we  despaired  of  life ;  but,  blessed 
be  the  heavenly  Physician  I  nothing  more  flian  a  trilBing 
remnant  of  the  complaint  now  hangs  about  us. 

*'  Here  we  found  our  patron,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  with 
other  great  men  of  the  court,  attending  upon  the  king; 
and  to  him  we  expressed  fully  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  the  distresses  of  the  house:  He  was  touched 
with  pity  at  the  representation,  and  promised  us  all  the 
information  and  assistuice  in  his  power.f 

****** 

**  And  that  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer 
aforesaid  may  fidthfuUy  execute  these  writs,  we  have 
letters  of  recommendation  addressed  to  them  from  all 
the  earls,  bishops,  barons,  and  other  counsellors  of  the 
king  attending  upon  him  at  this  place.  But  because  die 
king  was  not  inclined  to  interfere  with  the  debt  due  to 
the  cardinal,  or  to  Tokes  the  Jew,  or  ^th  the  wool^ 
although  we  had  many  intercessors  with  him ;  yet  by 
the  grace  of  Qod,  obtained  through  the  mediation  of 
your  prayers,  and  by  the  mediocrity  of  our  own  under- 
standing, reflecting  that,  if  either  of  these  debts  re- 
mained undischarged,  it  would  be  productive  of  great 


*  fiiiGli  wm»  Uie  tUte  of  this  fine  province  in  the  end  of  the  thir* 
teenth  centory— overrun  with  woods,  and  destitnte  of  high  roads 

+  Edward  was  at  St.  Sever. 

%  Here  follow  se?eral  details,  which  are  scarcely  intelligible, 
from  the  defectiveness  of  the  original. 
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ioooMTenience  to  the  hoiue^  we  hit- at  length  upon  a  chap.iv.^ 
r^nedy  which  is  likely  to  be  efiectoaL 

''  For^  having  shown  to  the  earl  and  his  council  an 
extent  of  our  lands  in  Blackbumshire  besides  Extwysellj 
and  another  of  our  lands  in  Roundhay^  Schadwell^  and 
Secroftj  it  appeared  that  the  above-mentioned  lands 
and  tenements,   with  the  addition  of  £4,   which   for 
several  years  last  past  we  have  received  out  of  the 
exchequer  of  Pontefract,  deducting  every  thing  which 
in  reason   ought  to  be  deducted,  would  amount  to 
£41. 7«.  9d.  yearly.    Now  this  revenue  might  be  sold 
for  £413.7«.6rf.    What  need  of  more  words?    Let 
there  be  no  buying  or  sale  of  these  premises,  but  a 
dexterous  exchange.    So  that  instead  of  this  £41. 7«.  9i(, 
deducting  uncertain  and  untried  improvements,  the  pos- 
sibility of  which,  we  are  not  convinced  of,  we  shall 
receive  yearly  out  of  the  exchequer  atPontefract  twenty- 
four  marks   for  ever,    with    this    excellent   condition 
annexed,  that  the  said  earl,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
debt  due  to  the  cardinal  and  the  Jew,  engages  to 
advance  three  hundred  and   fifty  marks,    under   the 
penalty  of  repairing  whatever  damage  may  accrue  to  us 
by  any  irregularity  in  the  payment. 

**  But  what  it  was  that  touched  the  abbot  of  Fountains 
with  compassion,  by  what  reasons  he  was  overcome, 
and  how  induced  to  give  up  a  great  deal  for  a  little,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  trust  to  paper. 

''  And,  that  we  might  not  be  deceived  in  any  of  the 
premises,  we  have  been  careful  to  enroll  in  chancery 
the  obligations  we  have  received  for  payment  of  the 
above  sums,  and  the  contract  in  like  manner.  Both 
these,  moreover,  are  ratified  by  the  king's  confirmation, 
which  is  in  our  hands. 

'*  And  now,  brethren,  from  what  has  gone  before. 
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BOOK  V.  ye  may  in  some  measure  understand  what  trouble  we 
have  endured.  If^  therefore,  we  have  done  well,  think 
of  a  recompense;  if  otherwise,  or  even  if  we  have  been 
lukewarm  in  your  concerns,  spare  our  infirmity. 

*'  But  we  require  you  that  ye  labour  day  and  night,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  ability,  that  every  thing  belonging  to 
you  (excepting  the  crops  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot 
be  removed  without  being  destroyed),  may  be  entirely 
taken  away  before  the  earl's  messenger,  whom  we  pur- 
posely detain  here  with  his  horse  and  groom,  shall 
arrive  to  take  livery  and  seisin  of  the  lands. 

"  And  whatever  is  incapable  of  being  removed, 
abandon  peaceably,  because  the  earl,  by  his  letters 
directed  to  Sir  R.  de  Salem,  which  he  will  receive  by 
the  bearer  of  these,  hath  required  him  to  purchase,  at  a 
fair  price,  whatever  you  are  inclined  to  sell  within  his 
bailiwick,  and  to  afibrd  you  every  other  accommodation 
consistent  with  the  livery  of  the  lands.  A  similar  com- 
mission is  addressed  to  the  steward  of  Cliderhow,  for 
the  lands  in  his  bailiwick,  by  the  bearer  hereof. 

'^  It  will  not  be  prudent  to  show  these  letters  to  any 
one;  but,  until  you  have  all  safe,  keep  your  own 
counsel  secret  from  every  one  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
chapter. 

*'  And  because  we  desire  to  be  informed  of  what 
has  happened  since  our  departure,  before  we  make  any 
new  contract,  which  might  possibly  interfere  with  your 
present  circumstances,  we  require  you,  on  sight  and 
reading  hereof,  to  inform  us  of  your  situation  by  the 
swiftest  messenger  you  have. 

"  Send  some  money  too  by  the  same  hand,  however 
you  come  by  it,  even  though  it  be  taken  from  the  sacred 
oblations,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  purchase 
necessaries  while  we  are  labouring  in   your  vineyard. 
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In  this  we  earnesdy  entreat  you  not  to  fail ;  for  in  truth  CHap>iv« 
we  were  never  so  destitute  before. 

"Farewell,  my  beloved!  —  Peace  be  with  you, 
Amm. 

*'  From  CatUe  Begiwdd^  on  the  morrow 
qf  St.  Martin,  A,  D.  1967.'* 

This  letter  has  been  characterised  as  "  evidently  the 
composition  of  a  man  of  business ;"  and  Dr.  Whitaker 
considers  it  evidence  that  the  monastic  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  before  the  Rsformaticm  have  not 
always  had  justice  done  them.  The  same  author  also 
doubts  whether  Henry  de  Laci,  in  taking  the  above 
estates  from  the  monks  at  ten  years'  purchase,  took 
advantage  of  their  necessity,  or  that  lands  at  that  time 
bore  no  higher  value. 

The  indications  of  prudence  and  sagacity  which 
abbot  Grimston  gives  in  the  foregoing  letter,  are  fully 
corroborated  by  the  improved  state  of  the-  fortunes  of 
the  monastery  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  on  his  accession  to  the  abb^y^ 
tibe  live-stock  of  the  house  was  exhausted,  and  its 
pecuniary  debts  overwhelming.  The  following,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  have  been  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  monastery  at  the  visitation  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  the  feast  of  St  Margaret  the  Virgin,  in  the 
year  1301  :— 

'^Imprimis,  draught  oxen  two  hundred  and  sixteenj 
cows  one  hundred  and  sixty,  yearlings  and  bullocks 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two^  calves  ninety,  sheep  and' 
lambs  four  thousand.  The  debts  of  the  house  £160. 
In  testimony  hereof  Richard  Abbot  of  Fountains,  af- 
fixeth  his  seal" 

Hugh  Grimston  died  in  1304,  and  was  succeeded 
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BOOK  V.  in  the  same  year  by  Abbot  John  de  Bridsallj  of  lAuom 
mention  is  made  in  the  above  epistle. 

At  the  decease  of  this  abbot,  about  the  year  1313, 
the  chronicle  of  Kirkstall  terminates.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  by 

Abbot  Walter,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Abbot  William,  elected  in  1341. 

Roger  de  Leedes  was  next  confirmed  abbot,  the 
15th  of  December,  1349.     He  was  succeeded  by 

John  Thronberg,  whose  name  occurs  in  1378. 

John  de  Bardsey  occurs  in  1396  and  1399. 

The  former  of  these  two  abbots  was  first  added  to 
the  list  by  Dr.  Wliitaker,  from  a  charter  of  Archbishop 
Alesiander  Neville,  at  Skipton  castle,  1  hough  that 
learned  writer  acknowledges  it  not  improbable  diat 
Thronberg  may  have  been  the  same  person  with  John 
de  Bardsey,  as  the  monks  often  bore  both  a  local  and 
a  family  name.  He  furthers  considers  the  probabili- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  question  equal,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  election  of  Roger  de  Leedes  to  the  first  men- 
tion of  Bardsey  is  an  interval  of  forty-seven  years, 
which  may,  without  any  violation  of  the  common 
chances  of  life,  be  divided  into  either  one  or  two 
entire  reigns,  and  an  indefinite  portion  of  another. 

Abbot  William  Grrayson  succeeded  him. 

Thomas  Wymbersley  was  next  confirmed  in  the 
abbacy  of  Kirkstall,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1468,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  abbot  Grayson. 

Robert  Kelynbeck  was  elected  abbot  on  the  2Ist 
of  August,  1499,  but  he  presided  over  the  house  not 
above  two  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 

William  Stockdale,  created  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1501. 

William  Marshall  was  appointed  the  next  abbot,  on 
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the  5th  of  December^  1509;  and,  lastly,  racceeded  to  chap.iv. 
the  office  — ^— 

John  Ripley,  alias  Browne,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1528,  who  surrendered  this  convent  to  the  crown,  22d 
November,  1540,  31  Henry  VIII.* 

The  foregoing  historical  notices  of  the  abbots,  and  of 
the  afikirs  of  this  monastery,  embrace  nearly  all  the 
facts  respecting  either,  which  have  come  down  to  mo- 
dem times.  It  1535,  when  the  first  act  passed  for  a 
general  dissolution  of  all  religious  establishments,  the 
annual  revenue  of  which  did  not  exceed  £200  each, 
Eirkstall,  being  one  of  the  larger  houses,  escaped  the 
sentence. 

Under  the  act  which  passed  in  1539,  31st  of  H^ry 
VIII.  sanctioning  and  legalizing  the  past  and  future 
surrender  of  all  religious  houses,  John  Ripley,  the  last 
abbot,  as  already  mentioned,  surrendered  Kirkstall  to 
the  crown,  Nov.  22,  1540.  According  to  Dugdale, 
the  estates  of  the  foundation  were  then  estimated  at 
£329.  12#.  \\d.  per  annum;  but  according  to  Speed 
at  £512.  13«.  4cf.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
some  documents  found  in  the  Augmentation  Office,^ 
that  the  income  of  the  monastery  exceeded,  considera- 
bly, even  the  higher  of  the  above  sums.  Of  its  fate  at 
the  dissolution,  the  only  facts  known  are,  that  the  roof 
was  then  taken  oiTthe  church,  the  bells  removed  from  the 
tower,  and  the  other  buildings  deprived  of  the  lead  and 
timber  employed  to  render  them  habitable,  all  of  which 

•  Wimt,  in  his  History  of  Abbies,  yoI.  ii.  ptge  S76,  makes  the 
last  abbot  of  this  moDastery  one  John  Browne,  who  eigoyed  a  pen- 
sion of  £M,  1S«.  4d.  per  annam,  after  the  dissolation.  Bat  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Dagdale  is  giren,  from  Thoresby,  a  copy  of  the 
original  deed  of  surrender,  by  *'  Johannet  RipeUjf  abhat  numoMUrii 
beaUe  MarUe  de  KirktsUd  in  com  Ebor.  et  ^jvtdem  loci  conren/vs.*' 

f  Printed  m  the  new  edition  of  Dagdale*s  Mopaslicon. 
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BO<>K  V.  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  The  site  of  die 
monastery^  together  with  some  of  its  circumjacent  estates^ 
was  granted  by  the  34th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  1st  and  4th 
of  Edward  VL  in  exchange  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
his  heirs,  and  were  by  that  prelate  setUed  upon  a  per- 
son named  Peter  Hammond,  in  trust  for  his  grace's 
younger  son.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  archbishop 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  occupations,  ever 
Tisiled  this  part  of  his  acquisitions,  nor  is  it  recorded 
how  the  whole,  so  soon  afterwards,  passed  out  of  his 
family. 

That  this  did  happen,  however,  is  certain ;  for  in  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  property  granted 
by  her  majesty  to  Edmund  Downynge  and  Peter  Ashe- 
ton,  and  their  heirs  for  ever.*  At  a  later  period,  but  at 
what  precise  time,  ndther  Dr.  Whitaker  nor  others  ha?e 
ascertained,  the  site  and  demesnes  of  Kirkstall,  toge- 
ther with  the  adjoining  manor  of  Bramley,  were  pur- 
diased  by  the  Savilles,  of  Howley ;  and  since  then  they 
nave  passed,  by  marriage,  with  the  other  estates  of  that 
family,  through  the  duke  of  Montague  to  the  Brudenels, 
earls  of  Cardigan,  in  whose  immediate  possession  the 
ruins,  and  a  part  of  the  annexed  grounds  now  continue. 
A  considerable  portion, — ^nearly  five  hundred  acres-;* 
however,  of  the  estate  near  Kirkstall,  was  let  by  one  of 
the  earls  of  Cardigan  about  seventy  years  back,  on  a 
lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  to  Mr. 
Moore,  minister  of  Headingley,  through  whose  dau^ter 


*  ^*  Repert.  Orig.  26  Eliz.  p.  2.  Regina  concessit  Edmundo  Down- 
ynge et  Petro  Asheton,  gen.  totum  ilium  scitum  nuper  monssterii  de 
Kirk  stale  alias  KyskestaU  modo  dissolut.  in  com.  Ebor.  habend.  eis 
et  hsredibus  suis  in  perpetuum.  ro  clxU  ®t  ultimo.**— AfoROiXicoii 
Anglicanum, 
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that  interest  has  passed  to  the  present  tenant^  Sir  Sand-  chap,  iv. 
4brd  Graham,  Bart. 

In  the  long  interval  between  the  dissolution  and  the  pre- 
sent century,  Kirkstall  abbey  has  had  the  singular  fortune 
to  escape  the  covetous  rapacity  which  seems  to  hover 
over  every  considerable  building  almost  before  it  is 
uninhabited,  and  never  quits  the  carcass  till  dils^idation 
be  complete.  It  had,  indeed,  been  seiced  upon  for 
purposes  of  prey  so  early  as  Queen  Elisabeth's  time ; 
for  an  entry  in  the  churchwarden's  books  of  Leeds,  in 
1583,  mentions  the  employment  of  labourers  at  six- 
pence per  day  in  removing  the  materials  of  *^  Christatt 
Abbaye,"  *  to  apply  them  in  the  works  then  erecting  in 
that  town.  The  arms  of  the  monastery  were  az,  tliree 
swords  in  pale,  hilted  and  pomelled  or. 

Of  the  present  or  recent  state  of  the  ruin,  litde  ean 
be  said  which  has  not  been  long  and  repeatedly  before 
the  public.  Some  of  the  more  judicious  and  taste- 
ful of  these  remarks  immediately  follow.  It  may, 
however,  be  premised,  that  about  four  years  ago,  a 
serious  encroachment  was  made,  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  upon  the  former  felicitous  seclusion 
of  the  abbey,  and  which  we  fear  threatens  to  be  the 
precursor  of  still  greater  disasters  to  the  charms  that 
have  hitherto  endeared  this  hallowed  spot  to  every 
feeling  and  cultivated  mind. 

''The  progress  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
necessity  for  short  and  level  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  several  towns  in  the  populous  woollen  districts 
of  Yorkshire,  had  previously  prepared  the  way  for  the 
change  alluded  to.     Within  the  recollection  of  the  sur- 


•  "  Chrisull "  i8,  at  this  d«y,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  viUage 
and  ruin  of  Kirkstall,  in  the  dittriet  where  they  are  situate. 
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BOOK  V.  viving  generation,  a  pleasant  footpath  through  fields  and 
trees  led  along  the  banks  of  the  Aire  from  Leeds  to 
Kirkstall ;  and  a  sort  of  pastoral  recreation  was  thus 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants,  relieved  by  an  object  of  deep 
contemplative  interest  and  beauty,  at  the  termination  of 
the  saunter.  At  Kirkstall  bridge  there  were  then,  ex- 
cept the  Star  and  Garter  Inn,  but  a  few  straggling 
houses,  together  with  a  corn  milL  A  few  years  back, 
was  substituted  for  the  quiet  and  freshness  of  the  foot- 
path beside  the  stream,  a  straight  and  even  public  road, 
at  some  distance  from  the  water.  In  the  mean  time  a 
number  of  small  houses  for  manufacturers  has  sprung 
up  about  Kirkstall  bridge,  while  a  proportionate  cloud 
of  smoke  occasionally  broods  over  the  natural  serenity 
of  the  situation. 

*^  But,  notwithstanding  these  menacing  appearances, 
the  sanctity  of  the  abbey  and  its  surrounding  grounds 
still  remained  inviolate,  and  the  whole  were  only  to 
be  approached  on  foot,  or,  as  it  were,  with  that  re- 
verence due  to  tlie  sacred  associations  of  the  place, 
and  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  pile.  Within  these 
few  years,  however,  the  retirement  of  the  scene  has 
been  rudely  invaded  by  the  relentless  hand  of  social 
utility.  A  new  turnpike  road  from  Kirkstall  bridge  now 
passes  beside  the  church  walls,  and  the  soft  verdure  that 
fondly  encircled  the  ruin  is  torn  up  and  disfigured  by 
the  harsh  traces  of  sordid  convenience.  The  north- 
west gate,  originally  the  chief  entrance  to  tfie  monas- 
tery, and  for  some  time  converted  into  an  agreeable 
dwelling-house,  is  thus  cut  off  from  the  abbey ;  and,  in 
B  word,  the  former  integrity  and  loneliness  of  the  place 
are  irretrievably  destroyed.* 

*  **  It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the  new  road,  as  it  proceeds 
to  Ilkley,  will  accommodate  all  persons  residing  on  its  route,  and 
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"  The  violence  done  by  the  projectors  of  this  road  to  CHAP,  iv. 
the  better  feelings  of  the  public,  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented,  on  account  of  the  care  which  had  been  bestowed 
by  Lord  Cardigan  and  Sir  James  Graham,  for  thirty 
years  before,  in  preserving  the  remains  of  the  structure, 
planting  the  adjacent  grounds,  and  harmonizing  the 
diflferent  traits  of  the  landscape  into  sympathy  with  each 
other.  Previous  to  the  period  just  indicated,  a  path 
was  permitted  through  the  church,  from  the  chancel 
window  to  the  great  western  door ;  and  beasts,  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  cattle,  and  sometimes  in  other 
shapes,  then  amused  themselves  in  defacing  the  pic- 
turesque graces  of  natural  decay,  and  in  aiding  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  elements.,  How  deplorable, 
therefore,  to  reflect^  that  after  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  protected  from  wanton  injury,  and  a  dis- 
position evinced  to  uphold,  by  well  judged  repairs,  the 
more  frail  but  important  features  of  the  tottering  struc- 
ture, a  step  should  have  been  deliberately  adopted,  not 
only  inconsistent  with  these  objects,  but  subsersive  of 
the  solemn  tranquillity  and  soothing  effect  of  the  ancient 
desolate  fabric !  "* 

Gent's  sketch  of  the  abbey  runs  thus  :— 

**  The  stately  gate  north-west  of  the  abbey,t  (as  may 

afford  great  faciUties  for  traTelliag  and  the  conTe3'ance  of  goods. 
The  same  adTantages,  howerer,  mighi  have  been  gained  without  any 
•aeriflce  of  taste,  and  only  a  trifling  additional  expense,  by  commenc- 
ing the  diTersion  of  the  road  a  few  perches  beyond  Kirkstall  inn,  and 
carrying  it  on  by  a  bridge  across  the  Aire  a  little  above  the  monas- 
tery, into  the  old  road  to  Kirkstall  forge.  That  some  plan  with  this 
view  was  not  adapted,  shows  the  spirit  with  which  the  improvement 
has  been  made.*' 

*  Account  of  KirkstaU  Abbey,  p.  159. 

t  This  gatehouse  is  now  converted  into  a  dwelling  house,  but  in 
the  kitchen  are  the  remains  of  tlie  principal  and  lesser  gate. 
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BOOR  V.  appear  by  the  magnificent  arches/  on  each  side)  thioi^ 
which  they  were  once  used  to  pass  into  a  spacious  plaia« 
at  ^he  west  end  of  the  church;  the  crystal  river  Aim 
incessantly  running  by  with  a  murmuring  noise ;  ibc 
walls  of  the  edifice  built  after  the  manner  of  a  crost« 
having  nine  pillars  on  each  side  from  east  to  west, 
beside  three  at  each  end^  in  the  transepts;  the  staldy 
reverential  aisles  in  the  whole  church;  the  places  fcr 
six  altars,  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  as  appears  by 
the  stone-pots  for  holy  water ;  the  burial  place  for  the 
monks  on  the  south  side  (near* the  palace)  now  made 
an  orchard ;  the  arched  chamber  leading  to  the  ceme- 
tery, next  the  churchy  in  the  walls  of  which  are  yet 
to  be  seen  several  large  stone  coffins  ;  the  dormitory 
yet  more  south-east,  with  other  cells  and  offices;  all 
these  are  enough  to  Aumish  the  contemplative  soul  with 
the  most  serious  meditations.  The  abbey  now  is  only 
a  mere  shell,  with  roofless  walls^  having  yet  a  well-built, 
but  uncovered  steeple,  the  eastern  parts  embraced  by 
its  ivy,  and  all  about  the  whole  pile  desolate,  solitary, 
and  forlorn.** 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  thus  describes 
the  impressions  created  by  this  place  in  1806 : — 

*^  The  west  front  is  much  richer  than  Fountains ;  the 
doorway  is  highly  embellished;  over,  two  conjoined 
windows;  still  higher,  a  single  window,  once  lighting 
the  roof.  On  the  sides  of  the  front  are  breaks,  or  but- 
tresses, which,  with  the  pediment,  terminate  with  em- 
bellished turrets.  The  ambulatory  in  continuation  is 
much  ruined.  The  east  front  of  the  church  accords  in 
decorations  with  the  west  front ;  the  east  window  is  lai^. 
"Viewing  the  interior  part  of  the  church  from  the  west 
doorway,  the  nave  has  lost  the  groins ;  those  to  the  side 
aisles   remain.      The  choir  retains  its  groins.      The 
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centre  tovrer  has  renndning  ite  aoath  and  part  of  the  east  chaf.iv. 
sides.  The  chapter-house  is  not  only  uncommon  in 
design,  but  possesses  much  of  the  sublime.  It  is  an 
oblongy  divided  into  two  portiaoB  by.  double  arches  ; 
Aat  portion  contiguous  to  die  cloisters  has  the  remnant 
of  a  dnster  of  columns  in  the  oentre  suppcMrtmg  two 
divisions  of  groins;  and  so  strongly  is  the  masonry 
united,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  columns  are  gone 
except  the  centre  bne,  the  capitals  belonging  to  them» 
and  the  springing  of  the  groins,  retain  their  positions, 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  beholders.  Ever  let  me 
seize  each  opportunity  to  hold  up  to  praise  the  wonder- 
fy  skill  of  my  ancient  brethren,  and  ever  cry,  whai  was 
their  system  of  construction,  and  what  were  their  mat&> 
rials  thus  to  combine,  bidding  after-ages  look  on  and 
marveH  The  second  portion  eastward  is  without  a 
centre  cluster  of  columns,  die  groins  springing  finooi 
angle  to  angle.  The  windows  are  large,  and  contain 
seats,  no  doubt  intended  for  the  religious  when  seated 
in  council.  Much  of  the  architecture  of  KiriLStall  is 
.Saxon ;  *  and  that  which  presents  the  pointed  style  is 
as  low  down  (seen  chiefly  in  the  centre  tower)  asr  the 
Tudor  date. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  leave  these  exalted  ruins  with- 
out lamenting  (unavailing  passion!)  to  see  them  left 
^n  to  every  depredation  and  defilement  Is  the  re* 
membraiDce  of  former  uses  forgotten  ?  Are  all  the  fine 
fiseKngs  for  English  antiquity  absorbed  in  heedless 
indifl&rencef' 

A  sketch  of  this  ruin  was  published  in   Leeds,  in 


*  This  is  an  error  iota  which  many  anthora  have  been  led,  espe- 
cially Dr.  Whitalcer.  There  is  no  Saxon  architecture,  the  portions 
alluded  to  are  early  Anglo-Norman. 

VOL.  IV.  3  u 
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BOOK  v>    1806,  from  which  ihe  following  extract  is  worth  fetrier- 
ing:— 

''These  ruins  occupy  a  very  considerable  apace; 
their  length  from  north  to  south  measuring  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet;  and  a  quadrangle  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  by  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  is  en- 
closed within  the  walls.  At  the  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  feet,  north-west  of  the  church,  stands  what  was 
once  the  chief  gate  of  the  monastery,  which  is  inhabited 
as  a  cottage.  The  church  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  gtom. 
Over  the  intersection  of  the  cross  aisles  vrith  the  body, 
which  is  within  fifty  feet  of  the  east  end,  stands  a  part 
of  what  once  was  a  handsome  square  tower,  said  by 
Dr.  Burton  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
and  which  remained  in  good  repair  till  the  27th  of 
January,.  1779,  when  two  sides  and  part  of  a  third  feU 
down.  But  this  accident,  however,  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  by  it  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  ruins 
is  greatly  improved.  The  south  side  of  this  tower  still 
remains  entire.  From  some  marks  in  the  tower  it 
appears,  the  church  has  had  two  different  roofs.  The 
body  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles  by  a 
double  row  of  massy  clustered  columns,  with  Saxon 
capitals,  and  square  pedestals ;  the  side  of  each  pedes- 
tal measuring  six  feet  These  columns  support  pointed 
arches ;  over  which  is  a  range  of  windows,  whose  arches 
are  semi-circular;  and  as  both  these  evidently  appear 
to  have  been  built  at  the  same  time,  they  serve  to 
strengthen  the  hypothesis,  that  the  semi-circular  and 
pointed  arches  were  for  a  while  striving  for  the  victory, 
and  that  the  former,  for  some  time,  kept  its  ground 
after  the  invention  of  the  latter.  The  roof  between  the 
tower  and  east  end,  where  the  high  altar  stood,  was 
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adorned/with  fret-work  and  intersecting  arches;  tbe  chap. iv. 
ribs  of  which  are  still  remaining.  There  is  not  the 
least  trace  of  a  single  monument  in  this  church ;  neither 
IS  it  loaded  with  that  profusion  of  trifling  ornament,  so 
common  in  what  are  styled  Gothic  buildings ;  but  it  is 
justly  admirable  for  its  elegant  simplicity.  It  is  obser- 
vable that  it  does  not  point  due.  east  and  west  The 
west  end  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  the  very  grand 
mass  of  ivy  which  covers  the  north  side  of  it,  rising 
from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  lantern,  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful.  The  east  window  is  pointed,  but  its 
beauty  is  much  injured  by  injudicious  repairs ;  and  this 
remark,  it  is  painful  to  observe,  applies  equally  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  venerable  pile.  Here  is,  as  usual, 
a  story  of  a  subterranean  passage,  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  ruins,  which  was,  probably,  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  larger  drains." 

And  lastly.  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  the  History  of  Leeds, 
indulges  in  the  following  observations  upon  this  hal- 
lowed spot : — 

*^  The  abbey  of  Kirkstall,  by  its  superlative  beauty 
as  an  object,  has  almost  undone  the  present  work.  As 
a  subject  of  monastic  history  also,  it  has  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  labours  of  Dugdale,  and  his  follower 
Stephens.  Antiquaries  are  as  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation,  the  character 
of  its  early  abbots,  and  the  particulars  of  its  early 
discipline,  the  ruin  of  its  revenues  by  improvidence,  and 
the  assistance  by  which  they  were  restored,  as  if  the 
transaction  had  passed  before  their  eyes.  Draftsmen 
and  landscape-painters,  good  and  bad,  have  done  their 
parts  to  delight  or  to  glut  the  public  taste  with  this 
enchanting  ruin,  and  the  acutest  curiosity  might  almost 
look  in  vain  for  a  point  which  has  not  been  represented. 
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BOOK  V.  The  general  difficulty  of  access  to  the  ^oist«r-coart  ha^ 
fortunately  left  one  aspect  of  this  noble  building  invio- 
late, and  it  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  dra&aman. 

<'  The  cloister-court>  which  self-interest  now  preserrcs 
Irom  intrusion  as  an  orchard,  was  the  cemetery  not  only 
of  the  society  but  of  the  wealtlqr  laity  of  the  nei^bour- 
ing  country,  where  two  yards  of  consecrated  ground 
were  often  purdiased  by  as  many  oxgangs  of  produ^ve 
land ;  here  a  few  fragments  of  gravestones  and  crosses 
remain,  but  there  is  only  one  remnant  of  an.  inseriptioB, 
on  which  little  more  is  legiUe  than  the  /word  ricasd 
in  old  Engliflfi '  characters.  The  lavatory,  Aear  the 
sou&-east  comer,  has  been  richly  adorned ;  west  from 
this  was  the  refectory,  a  groined  and  not  very  spacious 
apartment  By  opening  aU  die  arches  of  the  several 
apartments  on  the  east  and  south  once  more  into  the 
cloister,  and  closing  the  modem  apa*tures  outward,  by 
simply  lawning  the  area  widiin,  and  by  a  judicious  use 
of  ivy  where  any  blank  spaces  require  to  be  broken,  or 
any  deformities  concealed,  this  might  be  made  a  beauti* 
fill  and  singular  scene ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  cloister 
quadrangle  in  the  kingdom  so  entire  as  this,  with  the 
exception  of  Fountains,  which,  though  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  is  designed  in  the  worst  taste,  and  of  the 
worst  proportions  I  have  ever  observed  in  a  monastic 
building. 

''  The  great  kitchen  of  Kirkstall,  together  with  a 
suite  of  apartments  extending  eastward  from  the  south* 
east  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  towards  the.fouadations 
of  the  abbot's  lodgings,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the 
rest,  and  an  impradent  superstmcture  on  the  original 
tower,  which  rose  but  little  above  the  acute-angled  roof 
of  the  church,  overweighted  one  of  the  four  great 
columns  at  the  intersectbn,  which,  after  giving  warning 
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for  several  years  of  its  approaohing  fidl  itas  niddenly  ohaf.iv. 
enubed  by  the  vast  saperincuaibent  pile  on  Wednesday 
night,  Jan.  S7»  1799,  and  brought  down  in  its  ruin  mocie 
ihan  two  sides  of  the  tower.  Considered  merety  as  a 
min,  the  eflbct  of  the  ehnroh  was  certainly  improved  by 
diis  catastrophe;  but  dio visible  rdetaehment  of  the  end 
of  the  north  transept,  andtabovw  all,  of  the*  great  ei^ 
window  from  the  adjoining  walb,  which  might  yet  ^ 
prevented  from  increasing  by  the  application  of  but- 
tresses, threatens,  if  neglected,  to  reduce  this  noU^ 
remain  to  a. state  of  yawning  dilapidationj  which  will 
be  deplored  when  it  is  too  late. 

''  It  is  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  not  undeserving  of 
mention  as  a  trait  of  ancient  manners,  that  within  a  &w 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  towter,  the  writer  of  this  ao* 
count  discovered,  embedded  in  the  miirtar  of  Ihe  fallen 
fragments,  several  little  smoiung  pipes,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  tobacco ;  a  proof  of  a 
fact  which  has  not  been  recorded,  that  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  that  plant  from  America,  the  practice 
of  inhaling  the  smoke  of  some  indigenous  vegetable  pre- 
vailed in  England. 

''  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
unregarded  growth  of  ivy,  and  the  maturity  of  vast  elms 
and  other  forest  trees,  which  have  been  suffered  to 
spring  up  among  the  walls,  that  Elirkstall  is  become, 
as  a  single  object,  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
ruin  in  the  kingdom.  Add  to  all  this  the  mellowing 
hand  of  time,  which  by  rounding  angles,  breaking  lines, 
and  softening  down  the  glare  of  recent  colouring, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  all  architectural  land- 
scape painters." 

The  only  discoveries  which  have  been  made  for  some 
years  in  the  abbey  or  the  surrounding  grounds,  are  the 
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BOOK  v.  following:  In  1825,  the  penon  ininuted  with  the  care 
of  ihe  ruin,  in  clearing  out  one  of  the  arefaed  paasagBs 
near  the  Chapter-honae,  met  with  a  number  of  small 
square  tiles,  of  diflbrent  colours,  and  glased  and  figured 
on  one  side.  They  were  firmly  cemented  together,  and 
formed  apparently  a  seat,  or  periiaps  the  bottom  of  a 
small  cistern,  about  two  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the 
floor 

About  1826,  the  foundation  story  of  the  corn-mill 
used  by  the  monks  was  also  partially  dug  out  of  the 
earth  and  rubbish  which  had  covered  it  In  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  the  new  road  to  Ilkley,  the 
spot  alluded  to  was  enclosed  as  an  addition  to  the  gar- 
den of  the  lodge  constructed  out  of  the  great  north-west 
gateway^  and  is  situate  a  few  yards  south  of  that  dwel- 
ling. Here  the  chiselled  blocks  of  stone,  forming  the 
passage  for  the  water  and  the  placing  of  the  wheel, 
were  found  as  they  had  been  laid  down  several  cen* 
turies  before.  The  goit,  through  which  the  water  had 
been  conducted  to  this  mill,  commenced  at  Horsforth, 
and  still  turns  a  wheel  for  part  of  the  iron-works  at 
Kirkstall  forge,  whence  it  now  returns  into  the  Aire. 
Originally,  however,  it  proceeded  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  abbey  mill,  and  most  probably,  after  having 
ground  the  com,  passed  through  subterranean  channels, 
and  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
establishment. 

The  last  discovery  which  has  been  made  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1826.  On  that  day,  some  boys, 
while  amusing  themselves  in  the  ruin  of  the  chapter- 
house, detected  an  opening  near  one  of  the  stones 
inserted  in  its  walls,  and,  with  the  success  usually  atten- 
dant on  such  mischievous  undertakings,  removed  the 
outer  slab.    There  then  appeared  some  of  the  bones. 
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including  parts  of  the  skull  and  jaws  of  the  body  which  CHAP,  iv. 

had  been  deposited  in  this  rude  but  imperishable  species 

of  coffin^  together  with  a  quantity  of  dust^  the  remains 

of  what  had  been  once  quick  with  life.    No  inscription 

was  discernible  upon  any  part  of  the  flags  forming  this 

mortal  receptacle,  but  it  is  probable  the  persons  buried 

in  this  distinguished  manner,  were  either  some  of  the 

more  noted  of  the  abbots,  or  perhaps  of  the  patrons  and 

benefactors  of  the  monastery,  —  the  de  Lacies.    The 

tenant  of  the  tomb  which  has  been  opened  must  have 

been  of  a  good  old  age ;  for  though  the  teeth  in  the 

under  jaw  are  mostly  sounds  they  are  considerably 

worn. 

The  manner  in  which  a  branch  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Fountains  first  removed  to  Bemoldswick,  and 
finally  settled  at  Kirkstall,  has  been  already  related. 
A  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  upon  which 
monastic  foundations  were  planned  and  erected^  will 
now  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  disposition  of 
the  diflerent  parts  of  Kirkstall  abbey. 

The  disposition  of  apartments  in  religious  houses 
arose  partly  from  the  nature  of  monastic  rules,  and 
partly  from  attention  to  general  convenience. 

The  principal  feature  of  a  religious  house  was  the 
clausum,  or  close,  consisting  often  of  fifty,  or  even 
ninety*  acres,  surrounded  by  a  high,  and  sometimes 
embattled  wall,t  and  entered  by  one  or  two  magnificent 
gateways.  Beyond  this  enclosure  the  religious  were 
not  permitted  to  walk  or  ride,  but  on  the  necessary 
business  of  the  house.    Within  the  close  were  included 

•  Fifty  acref  U  about  the  a?erage,  bat  that  of  Foontains  ex- 
ceeded ninety. 

t  A  Ucense  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  *'  kernel  and  embattel" 
the  close  wall  of  the  abbey  ofWhalley. 
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BOOK  y.  alt  the  appendages  of  a  large  domain^  occupied  by  the 
""^"""^  innwrt  as  a  gr«age>.  a  fal-EiHheJaBe>  banis»  stables,  oull^ 
Bod.  Tbe  reaiw>n  of  tlm  arraogement,  at  least  in  the 
norlbem.  paits  of  England,  waaobTiou^,  as  the  live 
stock  and  out-buildings  of  •  the^  monastery  were  thus 
completely  protected,  not  only  against  ordinary  depre- 
dationsy  but  against  the  more  formidable  and  periodical 
plunder  and  conflagrations  of  the  Scots. 

Next  was  the  hoiise  itself,  situate  in  the  lowest  and 
wannest  part  of  tlie  enclosure,  consisting  usually  of  one 
large  quadrangtilar  court,  into  which  the  various  offices 
uid  apartments  opened,  and  to  all  these  a  warm  and 
sheltered  access,  in  every  season,  was  provided,  by 
means  of  a  penthouse  cloister  surrounding  the  whole. 

The  northern  side  of  this  quadrangle  was  formed  by 
the  nave  of  the  conventual  church,  so  placed  with  great 
judgment,  on  account  of  its  height  and  bulk,  as  in  that 
position  it  afibrded  the  best  shelter  against  northern 
blasts,  and  in  any  otber  would  have  excluded  more  or 
less  of  sunshine  from  the  cloister,  where  the  aged 
monks,  who  could  no  longer  wander  far  beyond  their 
oeUs,  would  naturally  wish,  with  the  poet,  nostra  bibai 
vemum  contracta  cuiicula  soUm. — Juv. 

Attached  to  the  end  of  the  south  transept,  and  with 
it  constituting  in  part  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
was  the  vestry,  and  next  the  chapter-house,  of  ?diich 
tfie  doors  and  windows  are  generally  observed  to  be 
adorned  with  peculiar- care.  This  situation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  apartment  may  be  considered  as  universal, 
except  in  those-  ma^^nificent  churches  wbere  it  was  placed 
nortli  of  the  choir;  in  which  case  it  was  generally  circu- 
lar or  octagonal.  In  either  situation,  however,  the 
chapter-house  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite. 

On  the  same  side,  and  still  to  the  south,  is  generally 
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found  one  long  ground  room,  used  as  a  refectory,  and  chap,  iv. 
sometimes  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  of  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  uses  have  not 
been  clearly  ascertained.    Above  was  generally  the  dor- 
mitory for  tha  monks,  or  the  library. 

Again,  opposite  to  the  church,  and  forming  the  south 
side  o{  the  quadrangle,  were  almost  universally  the 
locutorium  or  parlour,  kitchen,  butteries,  sculleries,  &c. 
a  suit  of  apartments  necessarily  connected  with  each 
other,  and  in  the  Cistercian  houses,  wHich  usually  stood 
on  the  northern  bank  of  a  considerable  river,  so  placed 
that  all  the  ofial  and  filth  from  the  offices  passed  im- 
mediately into  the  current^  without  annoying  any  other 
part  of  the  house.  Over  these  was  the  infirmary,  and 
other  apartments.  - 

The  western  side  alone  remains  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  of  this  the  higher  story  was  generally  the  dormi- 
tory for  the  lay  brothers,  often  supported  by  a  line^  of 
columns  beneath,  which,  branching  out  into  groined 
arches,  formed  a  magnificently  gloomy  walk.*  This 
apartment  was  immediately  connected  with  the  south* 
west  comer  of  the  church,  in  order  that  the  religious 
might  pass  to  their  late  or  early  devotions  with  the 
least  possible  exposure  to  external  air.  In  all  this  ar* 
rangement  there  appears  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and 
rational  contrivance. 

A  very  dignified  part  of  the  monastery  is  yet  un- 
noticed, namely,  the  abbot's  lodging,  which  was  usually 
attached  to  or  a  little  removed  from  the  south-end  cor- 
ner of  the  quadrangle,  and  so  placed  as  to  afford  an  easy 
communication  with  the   cloister,   chapter-house,   and 

N 

•  This  stiU  remains  entire  at  Foontaynes,  a  rnin  from  wliich  more 
of  llie  economy  of  monastic  architecture  may  be  learned,  than  from 
any  other  in  the  Icingdom. 

VOL.    IV.  3  X 
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BOOK  V,  church.  This  was  often  a  distinct  residence,  pretty 
much  in  the  style  of  a  large  manor  house,  and  calcu- 
lated for  a  splendid  establishment,  having  a  hall,  kitchen, 
and  sometimes  a  chapel  within  itself.  For  this  position 
also  of  the  abbot's  or  prior's  apartments  a  good  reason 
may  be  assigned ;  for,  in  the  quadrangle  there  was  evi- 
dently no  room  for  them ;  placed  to  the  nortfi  of  the 
church  they  would  have  been  cold  and  dark;  to  the 
west,  too  remote  from  the  choir  and  chapter-house ;  and 
to  the  south,  immediately  iu  the  way  of  kitchens  and 
oflSces.  No  situation  remained,  therefore,  but  to  the 
south-east,  or  immediately  opposite  to  the  choir,  where 
they  united  the  advantages  of  shelter,  sun-shine,  or  con- 
tiguity to  those  parts  of  the  houses  where  the  abbot's 
presence  was  most  frequently  required.* 

Kirkstall  abbey  was  built  conformably  to  the  general 
disposition  of  Cistercian  bouses,  already  explained. 
The  remains  of  the  original  wall  bounding  the  abbey 
close,  and  once,  perhaps,  embattled,  still  forms  a  strong 
fence  between  the  ancient  road  to  Horsforth  and  the 
field  north  of  the  ruin,  and  is  also  discernible  on  the 
east,  where  it  descends  towards  the  river.  After  the 
junction  of  the  same  wall,  at  the  opposite  angle  with  the 
north-west  gateway,  it  may  likewise  be  traced,  running 
westemly  towards  the  wood,  as  an  abutment  of  the  old 
road  to  Kirkstall  forge.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  enclo- 
sure in  this  direction,  now  visible,  are  the  foundations  of 
two  gate  pillars,  in  the  modem  superstructure  of  which  is 
inserted  a  slab,  inscribed  "  Vesper  Gate." 

The  extent  of  area  formerly  comprised  within  the 
abbey  close,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  statute 
acres,  in  part  of  which,  adjoining  the  north-west  gate, 

*  Wood's  Kirkstall  Abtiey,  an  interesting  and  original  w<Hrk« 
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are  at  present  to  be  aeen  some  of  the   descendants^  CHAP.  lY. 
perhaps,  of  the  fruit  trees  which  graced  and  enriched 
the  orchard  of  the  spiritual  fraternity .« 

The  perfiact  state  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ruins  still  appear,  after  having  brayed  every  vicissitude 
of  weadier  for  so  many  ages,  renders  this  task  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  It  will  be  usefiil,  however,  to  keep 
in  view,  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  im- 
portant &ct  that  the  buildings  in  their  primitive  state 
possessed,  in  some  respects,  a  diflferent  character  and 
aspect  from  what  they  afterwards  assumed,  and,  in 
decay,  now  exhibit  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  separate  the  simple  and  substantial  erec- 
tions of  the  original  monastery,  from  the  more  ambitious 
alterations  and  decorative  additions,  superinduced  upon 
them  at  subsequent  periods. 

All  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  Kirk* 
stall  abbey  concur,  in  stating,  that  the  tower  which  at 
first  surmounted  the  church  rose  but  a  little  above  the 
roof  the  building.  The  subsequent  addition  to  its 
height,  probably  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the 

•  Jo  the  new  edition  of  the  MtmatHean  AngUeMmmt^  the  following 
efltimate,  extracted  from  the  Paper  Surreys  in  the  Augmentation 
Office,  may  afford  some  gratifying  information  to  the  antiquarian  rea- 
der :  — "  Kyrkstall  nnper  Abbathia  in  Com.  Ebor.  In  rentali  renoTato 
9Sdo.  die  Nofembris  anno  regni  regis  Henriei  Svi  SImo  inter  alia 
«oiitiii0tar  ut  aeqnitar :  Scitus  dicii  noper  moaasterij  cum  ortia  po 
mariis  gardinis  et  cimiterio  et  aliis  commodiUtibus  infra  precinctum 
ejusdem,  continens  inter  se  per  estimationem  6  acras.  Unum  clan- 
sum  prati  rocatum  Brewhouse  Crofle  continens  per  evtim.  6  aeras. 
Aliud  clausnm  pratl  rocatum  Overkirk-garth  continens  per  estim.  A 
acras.  Aliad  dausum  pastnrm  vocatom  Pontes  Close  continens  per 
esUm.  dimidiam  aeram.  Aliud  clausum  pasture  aretro  stobilium 
ibidem,  Tocatem  Colman  Croft  continens  per  estim.  duas  acras  et  duo 
molendlna  aquatica  granatica  infra  scitum  predictum.  The  whole  of 
the  above  premises  were  then  valued  at  £\,  6f.  8d.  per  annum. 
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BOOK  V.  beavier  features  of  the  edifice,  and  proyiding  accommo- 
dation for  a  peal  of  harmonious  bells,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
The  principal  changes  were  effected  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  these  were,  the  enlargement  of 
the  great  chancel  window,  the  carved  and  highly  en- 
riched square  turrets  finishing  the  buttresses  of  the 
church  at  each  of  its  angular  points ;  the  docketed  pin- 
nacles rising  from  the  tops  of  the  pediments,  or  gables, 
between  the  turrets;  the  small  window  over  the  west 
entrance  which  lit  the  roof  of  the  nave ;  an  addition  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chapter-house,  and  some  minute 
alterations  perceptible  through  the  other  buildings. 
Whitaker  ''  The  architecture  of  Kirkstali,"  Dr.  Whitaker  ob* 
cMtectare.  serves,  **  lies  open  to  much  and  original  observation.  The 
great  merit  of  this  structure,  as  a  study  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  assigning  by  internal  evidence  a  proper  date 
to  every  ancient  building,  is  its  unity  of  design  and 
execution.  Ktrkstall  abbey  is  a  monun^ent  of  the  skill, 
the  taste,  and  perseverance  of  a  single  man.  Accord- 
ingly there  are  in  the  original  fabric  no  appearances  of 
after-thought,  no  deviations  from  the  first  plan.  Not 
only  the  arrangement,  proportions,  and  relations  of  the 
different  apartments  are  rigidly  conformed  to  that  pe- 
culiar principle,  which  prevailed  in  the  construction  of 
religious  houses  erected  for,  rather  than  at  the  expense 
of,  the  monks ;  but  every  moulding  and  ornament  appears 
to  have  been  wrought  from  models  previously  studied, 
and  adapted  to  the  general  plan. 

Deviating  by  one  step  from  the  pure  Norman  style, 
of  which  there  are  many  specimens  from  seventy  to 
forty  years  before  the  commencement  of  this  fabric,  the 
columns  of  the  church  are  massy,  as  the  cylinders  of  the 
former  age,  but  channelled  rather  than  clustered ;  the 
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capitals  are  Norman;  the  inteccolamniations,  though  chap. iv, 
narrow,  yet  nearly  one^third  wider  than  those  of  the 
most  massive  Saxon ;  the  arches  which  surmount 
them  are  grooved,  and  moulded  with  an  evident  rela- 
tion to  the  columns.  One  feature  of  the  pure  Norman 
is  wanting  in  this,  though  a  building  of  much  higher 
dignity  than  those  churches  in  which  it  is  often  found. 
Even  on  the  great  west  door  of  the  church  there  are  no 
basso  relievos  or  other  enrichments  of  sculpture;  but 
though  the  entrance  is  deep  and  complex,  and  has  had 
detached  single  shafts  beneath  each  of  its  membc^fs, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  studied  abstinence  from 
every  thing  gaudy  and  ornamental.  Yet  the  architect 
who  designed  Kirkstall  had,  within  three  miles,  a  model 
to  resort  to,  which  would  have  suggested  a  great  variety 
of  elaborate  enrichments  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
recent  masonry :  I  mean  the  church  of  Addle. 

*^  The  north-east  door  out  of  the  cloister  into  the  church 
has  been  more  laboured  than  the  rest,  and  has  a  free  and 
well-cut  cabled  ornament  about  the  capitals.  The  cen- 
tral column  of  the  original  chapter-house  has  been 
surrounded  by  slender  detached  columns,  of  which  the 
bases  yet  appear :  one  of  the  earliest  (perhaps  the  very 
earliest)  specimens  of  a  style  which  became  universal  in 
England  about  a  century  later,  and  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  become  fashionable.  In  the  vaulted 
apartments  south  of  the  chapter-house  we  have  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  the  Norman,  through  its  imme- 
diate predecessor  the  Saxon,  was  merely  a  debased 
copy  of  Roman  architecture.  The  proportions  of  the 
single  shaft  cylindrical  columns  have  a  very  Doric  air, 
though  a  classical  architect  would  not  have  sprung 
arches  or  vaultings  from  cylinders.  These  apar'ments, 
which  are  now  accessible  only  on  the  east,  originally 
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BO0K\»  opened  into  the  cloiater  courts  from  which  the  varied 
perspective^  the  broken  maiises  of  alternate  light  and 
shade  diversifying  the  gloom,  must  have  been  admirablj 
adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  monastic  life. 

*^  The  (Nriginal  windows  of  this  church  and  abbey  have 
been  single  round-headed  lights,  the  first  enlargemrat  of 
the  genuine  Saxon  and  early  Norman  loophole,  whidi 
was  never  intended  for  glass  ;  for  though  Benedict 
Biscop  is  known  to  have  introduced  this  great  improve* 
ment  into  his  church  at  Jarrow,  the  use  of  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  general  among  the  Saxons,  and 
the  narrow  apertures  in  their  massy  walls  evidently  point 
at  a  struggle  between  the  admission  of  light  and  the 
exclusion  of  cold.  But  no  sooner  did  the  use  of  glass 
become  general,  than  windows  began  to  expand,  first 
into  broader  single  lights,  and  next  into  two,  included 
in  the  sweep  of  one  common  arch;  but  I  conceive  the 
introduction  of  painted  glass  to  have  suggested  the  ne« 
cessity  of  widely  ramified  windows,  first  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  an  extended  surface  of  vivid 
colouring,  or  a  large  group  of  historical  figures;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  to  compensate,  by  a  wider  surface,  for 
the  quantity  of  light  excluded  by  their  tints.  This 
idea,  which  I  have  never  met  with  before,  is  confirmed 
by  chronology:  the  earliest  stained. glass  which  we  read 
of,  at  least  in  the  north  of  England,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  monks  of  Rivaulx,*  about  the  year  1140. 
At  this  precise  period  the  narrow  single  lights  began  to 
expand,  and  as  the  use  of  glass  grew  more  and  more  ge- 
neral, the  surface  of  windows  became  by  degrees  wider 
and  more  diversified." 

So  far  Dr.  Whitaker.     Without  venturing  to  enter  on 

*  Rieval  or  Rievale. 
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a  posthumous  controversy  with  an  authority  so  respect*  chap.  iv. 
able,  though  occasionally  so  opinionative  or  prejudiced, 
it  may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  above  criticism  is 
at  least  questionable. 

The  first  thing  at  present  which  strikes  an  inspector  of 
the  ruin  is  the  excellence  of  the  mason*work.  The 
stone  for  constructing  the  abbey,  and  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  were  plainly  selected  with  a  view  to  dura- 
bility, and  little  consideration  of  expense.  The  former 
is  a  species  of  bastard  granite,  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  surface,  and  impregnable  to  the  weather,  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  workmanship  which  has  been  expended 
on  it  Of  the  high  polish  which  the  artisans  of  the 
twelfth  century  could  bestow  on  this  rough  material,  a  few 
satisfactory  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  cylindrical 
pillars  that,  till  a  few  years  ago,  supported  the  arches  of 
the  refectory  at  Kirkstall,  and  were  themselves  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  edacity  of  time  and  atmosphere.  These 
relics  of  ancient  skill  even  now  almost  shine  after  the 
hand  that  finished  them  seven  hundred  years  back,  and 
exhibit  evidence  of  having  been  wrought  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  is  perceptible  in  any  modem 
cuttings  of  the  same  sort  of  stone. 

From  the  comparatively  trifling  impression  which  has 
been  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey,  notwith- 
standing its  exposure  to  a  relentless  climate,  there  is 
reason  to  presume  that  equal  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  exterior  as  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  de- 
composition of  the  mortar  certainly  gives  a  raw  and 
loose  appearance  now  to  the  layers  of  stone-work ;  but 
not  more  so  than  is  observable  where  internal  parts  of 
the  structure,  known  to  have  been  laboured  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  have,  by  dilapidation,  been  subjected  to 
the  attacks  of  the  elements.    All  things  considered. 
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BOOK  V.  therefore,  even  the  mere  outer  facings  of  the  monastery 
may  be  pronounced  irrefragable  proofs  of  superior  attain- 
ment and  proficiency  in  masonry.  Though  they  exhibit 
no  instances  of  curious  ingenuity  in  carving,  they  demon- 
strate both  judgment  and  ability  adequate  to  the  choice 
and  execution  of  simple  elegant  workmanship. 

The  loop-hole  character  of  the  northern  windows,  as 
remarked  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  unquestionably  is  at  vari- 
ance with  modem  notions  of  symmetry.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  from  the  larger  apertures  (of  ihe  same  date  as 
the  former,)  over  the  western  entrance  to  the  church, 
that  the  peculiarity  arose  rather  from  design  than  igno- 
rance or  necessity.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in 
the  absence  of  stained  glass,  the  only  mode  of  obtaining 
that  *'  dim,  religious  light''  which  the  imaginative  and 
ceremonious  mystery  of  the  Romish  worship  requires, 
was,  by  appropriately  interspersing  small  openings 
through  the  external  walls.  A  full  glare  of  sunshine 
would  not  only  put  to  shame  the  artificial  light  diffiised 
from  the  blazing  tapers  on  the  altar  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass,  but  dispel  the  obscurity  so  conducive  to 
effect  in  this  imposing  performance,  and  for  the  full 
attainment  of  which,  the  vapour  of  incense  is  artfully 
added  to  the  other  fumes  then  involving  the  priest  and 
the  rites  he  administers. 

At  first  sight  it  would  be  suggested,  that  the  round- 
headed  arches  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the  church, 
would  also  be  found  internally.  But  on  entering  the 
ruin,  the  pointed  style  is  seen  almost  exclusively  to  pre- 
vail, and  by  no  means  in  its  earliest  and  most  awkward 
stages.  According  to  Dr.  Milner,*  such  a  '' strange 
mixture  of  styles  obtained  in  the   latter  part  of  the 

*  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastial  Architecture  ofBDgland,  p.  90, 91. 
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twelflh  century,  in  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings  CHAP.  IV, 
which  were  theu  going  forward,  as  might  be  expected  ' 

when  an  old  style  began  to  be  exploded,  and  a  new  one 
was  in  the  act  of  formation."  •  *  *  *«  Pointed 
arches,"  he  continues,  '^  were  every  where  intermixed 
with  circular  ones.  The  former  was  more  generally 
placed  upon  massive  Saxon  pillars,  and  even  in  some 
few  instances  at  first  were  very  obtuse,  as  in  the  inter* 
columniations  at  St  Cross,  near  Winchester,  or,  what 
was  almost  always  the  case,  they  were  exceedingly 
acute,  as  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen,  on  the  hill,  raised  about  the  year 
1174." 

These  opinions  Dr.  Milner  has  illustrated  by  plates 
of  the  above  churches.  But  though  that  from  St  Mary 
Magdalen  shows  many  zig-zag  and  other  devices  on  the 
mouldings  of  some  of  the  pointed  arches,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  harpiony  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  architecture  so  happily  studied  in  building  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  of  Kirkstall.  The  columns,  in  the 
former,  are  short,  clumsy,  and  cylindrical,  their  capitals 
fluted,  and  the  arches  out  of  proportion  high,  and  con- 
sequently acute-angled.  The  lower  and  upper  styles 
have  therefore  no  relationship,  and  seem  of  distant 
dates.  At  Kirkstall,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symmetry 
and  keeping  of  the  whole  appear  so  perfect  as  nearly  to 
have  anticipated  the  future  progress  of  art,  and  to  be 
almost  worthy  of  a  later  or  more  refined  era  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  columns  are  massive,  but  tall  and 
clustered,  or,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  prefers  the  expression, 
^*  channelled,"  and,  to  agree  with  their  supporters,  the 
continuous  arches  are  moulded  or  ^*  channelled "  like- 
wise.  Nor  are  the  latter  inordinately  high  or  pointed. 
They  rather  evince  the  nice  proportions  of  the  classical 

VOL.  IV.  3  Y 
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WOO%,  V.  period  of  pointed  architecture  in  Engjland  ;*  while  the 
side  aisles  are  arched,  groined^  and  ribbed,  to  cone- 
spond  with  the  style  of  the  skreens  between  them  and 
the  nave.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  Kirkstall  was 
among  the  first  buildings  in  England  wh«ie  pointed 
arches  were  combined  with  clustered  columns.i- 

It  may  also  be  assumed,  from  the  renmant  o{  arched 
roof  still  covering  the  choir,  that  the  most  exact  agree- 
ment and  proportion  were  observed  through  the  whole 
interior  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Four  great  arches, 
springing  from  four  massive  clustered  columns  at  the 
angles  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  supported  the 
tower,  and  apparently  formed  the  centre  from  which 
diverged  the  (probably)  groined  and  ribbed  roofs  of  the 
rest  of  the  church.  In  all  that  survives  of  these  parts 
of  the  building,  the  same  love  of  elegant  simplicity  and 
scrupulous  taste  may  be  discovered,  as  in  the  plainer 
and  more  substantial  erections  already  noticed.  % 

*  **  The  best  proportion  of  the  head  of  a  pointed  arch  is  allowed 
to  be,  when  an  equilateral  triangle  can  be  inscribed  within  it«  crown 
and  its  imposts,  or  springing." — MUner, 

t  *'  It  is  matter  of  eyidence,*'  says  Dr.  Milner,  '*  that  tbe  pointed 
afeh  was  used  in  Bngland  a  considerable  time  before  any  other  neia- 
ber  which  is  now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  pointed  style.  It 
could  not,  howeyer,  long  escape  the  obsenrations  of  our  ingenious 
architects,  that  the  ponderous  circular  pillar  ill  accorded  with  the 
light  and  aspiring  pointed  arch.  Accordingly,  towards  the  dote  of 
the  century  in  question,  the  Saxon  column,  in  some  instances,  began 
to  be  shaped  into  the  form  of  the  Arabic  figure  8,  so  as  to  retain  its 
former  strength,  and  yet  to  appear  gracefully  slender.'*— TVfo/ife  on 
EngUsh  EcdetUutieal  ArchUeeture,  p.  09.  The  clustered  or  «*  chan- 
nelled*' columns  of  Kirkstall,  though  erected  at  the  period  here 
alluded  to,  may  be  classed  rather  as  belonging  to  tbe  perfect  pointed 
style  than  as  distortions  of  the  Saxon. 

{  The  naye  is  diyided  from  the  aisles  by  eight  pointed  arches  rest- 
ing on  columns  formed  by  a  union  of  scTeral  cylinders*  In  each  of 
the  transepts  are  three  ohaplels,  with  Norman  piscins. 
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It  should  here  be  observed,  however,  that  the  capitals  chap,  iv. 
of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  are  early  Norman,  and  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  circular-headed  Norman  door- 
way, and  of  the  Norman  windows,  in  the  west  end  of 
the  church.  They  may  be  said  to  evince  an  attempt  at 
ornament  or  carving;  and  appear  to  have  been  so  many 
square  blocks  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  shafts,  then  cut 
into  abaci,  and  afterwards  deprived  of  their  lower  pro- 
jecting angles,  while  the  slanting  surface  thus  obtained 
was  variously  chiselled.  This  species  of  decoration,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  also  formed  the  springings  on 
either  side-wall  of  the  aisles,  and  of  the  double  arcade 
which  originally  upheld  the  western  dormitory.  The 
arches  here,  however,  were,  as  in  the  refectory  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  monastery,  early  Norman ;  and  in- 
deed wherever  a  capital  was  introduced  in  this  style,  it 
almost  uniformly  took  the  character  of  those  just  de- 
scribed. The  clustered  jambs  supporting  a  beautiful 
arch  of  this  sort  in  the  church  of  Dalmenie,  Scotland,* 
are  headed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Kirkstall, 
and  the  still  more  ancient  entrance  of  Addle  church, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  displays  this  peculiarity. 

Kirkstall  is  a  pleasing  village,  with  a  new  church  of  New 
very  elegant  architecture.  It  is  situate  on  an  emi-  ^  "'^  ' 
nence,  and  comprises  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower, 
and  spire  of  107  feet  high,  at  the  west  end ;  the  whole 
in  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  each  angle  of  the  tower  are  buttresses  ter- 
minating in  pedimental  caps  and  octagonal  pinnacles. 
The  spire  is  of  the  latter  form,  and  terminates  in  a 
plain  iinial  Each  side  of  the  nave  has  seven  acutely 
pointed  windows,  and  the  finish  is  a  block  cornice ;  the 

*  ProTioeial  Antiquities  of  Scotiand,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
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"BOOK  V.  eaat  end  has  three  pointed  windows.  The  interior  is 
plain;  there  are  gaQenes  round  three  sides^  supported 
on  octagonal  pillars ;  and  the  pulpit,  reading  and 
clerk's  desk  are  grouped  in  the  centre  of  the  church. 
The  altar-tafale  is  of  stone,  with  a  blank  arcade  of 
arches,  and  the  font  is  in  a  »milar  style.  This  church, 
dedicated  ip  St.  Stephen,  has  accommodation  for  one 
thousand  persons,  half  being  in  free  seats  and  the  re« 
mainder  in  pews.  The  architect  was  R.  D.  Chantrell, 
Esq.;  the  first  stone  was  laid  July  7,  1828;  and  it 
was  opened  for  divine  service  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  following.  The  architect's  estimate  was  £3272.  3i. 
and  the  contract  £3240.  I6s.  ^d.  The  site  (two  acres 
and  a  quarter)  was  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Cardigan. 

There  is  a  neat  school  house  erected  in  1822. 

At  Kirkstall  forge  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel. 
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